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THE “AUBURN HORSE.”—Tuae Property or Ropert Bonner, EsQ.—Zngraved for the American Agricuiturist, 


Last spring there was a large spirited chestnut 
horse at work, hauling lumber for some oil 
wells in Susquehana Co., Pa. He was famous 
for the ease and power with which he worked, 
laying out his strength with almost magic effect. 
This horse was bred by Philip Smelzer, of Lodi, 
Seneca Co.,N. Y. His dam is out of a Vermont 
Hamiltonian mare by a Bellfounder horse; 
and his sire is by the well-bred horse “Cham- 
pion,” a great-grandson of imported Messenger. 
He was foaled in April ’58, hence is 7 years old. 
He is over 16 hands high and in color, is golden 
chestnut. At2 years old, he was sold for a price 
stated as $400. Mr. Parsons, of Auburn, seeing 
his fine points, and knowing that he had trot- 
ted quite fast, bought him last May for $550. 
After some training, and after he had shown 
great power-and speed, he sold him to Mr. 





Robert Bonner, publisher of The N. Y. Ledger, 
a most enthusiastic lover of a fast horse, for the 
modest sum of $13,000. A monstrous price for 
a gelding; butif any one thinks Mr. Bonner re- 
pents his bargain, we can assure him ot his mis- 
take. It would be useless to offer Mr. B. thrice 
the price. The “ AuBuRN Horse” affords his 
owner intense pleasure, when he escapes from 
the confinement of his business,and he loves him 
asa friend. He is confident that he might win 
with him every trotting purse that is put up,and 
get his money back in his bets, over and over 
again; but Mr. Bonner never dets, and never lets 
his horses trot for money. The famous trotters 
Lantern, Lady Palmer, and her mate, Flathush 
Maid, the beautiful grey mare, Peerless, and 
several others, are owned by the same liberal 
and high-minded gentleman. 





The Auburn Horse in Mr. Bonner’s hands 
has the advantages of the best training and care, 
and his private performances satisfy his owner 
and our best judges that he is the fastest trotting 
horse in the world. His best public perform- 
ance was, since coming to New York, when, 
being driven by Mr. B., to a road wagon, (wa- 


gon and driver weighing 325 lbs.), he trotted a - 


mile in 2 minutes, 29 seconds. 

A glance at his great muscles and faultless 
bone, the feeling of his iron sinews, and hard 
flesh, free from fat and in the right place, will 
convince any one of the immense power of the. 
animal. His clean limbs, slender neck, bony 
head and fine eyes are very thoroughbred in 
their look. He is almost a perfect model of 
power and speed, and will surely astonish the 
world one of these days by his trotting feats, 
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its beginning, that we hardly dare believe that 
Peace has come, and that our great Nation is to 
start anew in its career of progress in the arts of 
peace. Agriculture is an art of many arts ;—what 
science does it not employ, and what art does 
not work to its advantage? If we are wide- 
awake to learn and to apply as well as to invent and 
to discover, we shall be no laggards in this race of 
progress. Terrible have beenour sacrifices,—grand 
has been the hopeful fortitude of the nation, and 
with virtue and faithfulness to our high trusts, 
great will be the reward. 

Farmers will give more and better thought now 
to their farms, and with this will come greater pros- 
perity. Winter may stop hand-work, but it cannot 
stop head-work, and they both yield equally yalu- 
able results. Planning for the future, laying out im- 
provements, and looking ahead in sundry ways 
should not only occupy the mind these January 
days and evenings, but such plans and good ideas 
should go, straightway, down upon paper. This 
avoids dreaming over the same things day after day, 
and makes thinking of much more avail.—It is like 
harrowing in the seed. This reminds us of an excel- 
lent style of a ready reference, scrap- and memo- 
randum-book which we will describe in “the Basket.” 

—_- <-— 


Hints about Work. 


The frugal legislators of some of the States 
(Connecticut in particular) are said to have placed 
the time of holding the annual sessions of the legis- 
lature in May, because as most of the members were 
farmers, there would be a guaranty against long 
sessions, in the pressing necessity for them to re- 
turn to their farms to put in their crops; but when 
the effort was made to change the time to the 
winter months, the law makers, no longer so frugal 
of the people’s money, argued that winter work 
upon the farm needed moreé the vigilant eye of the 
master than that of any other scason. So indeed 
it does; spring is the seed-time, but winter is the 
golden fruition,—more than any other, the ripen- 
ing time of the farmer’s year’s toil, when beef, 
mutton and pork, corn and wheat, are most readily 
converted into greenbacks. To promote this end 

Animals of all kinds need constant care. We 
subject them to unnatural influences of food and 
confinement, and should see to it that the na- 
tural laws of health are not violated, that they are 
all clean, haye pure air, light, exercise, good feed 
and water. The curry comb and card cannot be 
recommended for use on sheep and poultry, but 
all the other live stock of the farm will be benefit- 
ted by theirfrequent employment. Try carding the 








calves and colts regularly, and mark their improved 
appearance; and the animals which more than any 
others fairly speak their gratitude for a currying are 
Swine, whose thrift and good growth will also be 
greatly promoted by extraordinary cleanliness, Ar- 
range this month for the farrowing of sows about 
the first of May. During her sixteen weeks of ges- 
tation asow should have a clean and comfortable 
sty, be supplied with abundant litter and with 
succulent and rather bulky feed, in preference to 
grain, or nutriment in a concentrated form. An 
exccllent diet is potatoes, and other roots, apples, 
pumpkins, etc., with oats, bran, or Corn nieal, in 
small quantity, all boiled together. 

Sheep.—If so. situated that you can watch the 
market and take advantage: of its fluctuations, 
crowd the fattening sheep as fast as possible, so as 
to have them fat and ready for market in case snows 


lack pure water. Probably three quarters of the 
young stock of the country nearly or quite stop in 
their growth during several weeks, each winter. 

‘alues and Yearlings should always be separated 
from large cattle, and receive more nutritious feed 
than store animals or dry cows require. Half a 
pound of oil-cake meal per head (soaked or scald- 
ed in much water, and sprinkled over the fodder,) 
will promote health and thrift. 

Colts will thrive well on one quart of oats each, 
daily, with a good supply of bright straw or two 
pounds of hay. The same quantity fed as cut- 
feed, the oats being ground, will be much better 
for them. 4 

Horses.—Curry or card all whether worked or not, 
if you would keep them in good health, and give 
all not worked daily an hour or two for exercise, 
turning them loose, one at a time, lest in their play 
they kiek each other. Do not expose brood mares 
to danger of falling in slippery weather ; bring wat- 
er to them, or keep them calked, and so too, 

Oxen used on slippery roads should be kept well 
shod, both for their comfort and their owner's secur- 
ity. Large bodied oxen often get a bad habit of 
crowding by being worked in short yokes and go- 
ing in narrow sled tracks, The remedy for this 
difficulty is to make the sleds to run wider and the 
yokes longer. Long yokes alone will not cure it. 

Miich Cows shoyld not be milked too close upon 
their time of calving. If dried off within five 
weeks, it is well enough for both cow and calf. 
Cows not giving milk do not need so good feed, 
but should be stabled if possible, and fed good 
hay and stalks, which if chaffed and wet up witha 
little bran, corn meal or oil cake will go much 
farther. The faet is, farmers generally pay too little 
attention to properly economizing 

Fodder of all kinds. It ought never to be fed 
upon the ground—the waste will pay for good racks 
in one season. Fedder goes farther and is consum- 
ed to better advantage when hay, straw, cornstalks, 
with a suitable allowance of roots or grain are fed 
daily, at different feedings or mixed more or less, 
than when the animals are confined for days or 
weeks to ope kind of eoarse fodder. One of the 
most economical ways to feed 

Oats is to thresh off about two-thirds of the grain 
and feed the straw with the remainder to sheep and 
cattle. It will be found nearly equal to good hay. 
Grain.—It is poor economy to feed any kind of 
grain whole or uncooked, to any stock except sheep. 
They do their own corn-grinding to advantage, ex- 
eept when being rapidly fattened. If whole corn 
be fed, pour boiling water over it and let it stand 
twelve hours ; and if boiled half an hour after that, 
it is all the better. A strange but general pre- 
judice exists among many old-school farmers not 
only against feeding grain, but against fecding 
Roots: their extended culture and free use will 
pay, not only in introducing a better system of 
farming, but in the better health and condition of 
the stock, and in maintaining them and fattening 
them at Jess cost. Look to it that roots do nét 
freeze. If in pits or heaps, where the earth has 
caved in or been washed away, patch such spots 
with strawy manure, or earth. Sliced or mashed 
they may be fed to all kinds of stock, from chick- 
ens to horses, in large or small quantities to adyan- 
tage, if only with regularity. Another very genc- 
rally neglected but excellent artiele of feed is 
Oil cake or Oil meal.—This, as our readers know, 
is the residue after pressing out the ofl from lin- 
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meal, if ground,) to distinguish it from cotton-secd 
oil-cake, hemp-seed oil-cake, etc., which are some- 
times in our market. Oil-cake is worth nearly all 
it costs as manure, and this value it does not lose 
by being fed. The daily feed for a sheep is about 
half a pound; for 2 calf, a pound or more, and for 
neat cattle and horses, from one to five pounds, 
according to their other feed and the demands 
made upon them for labor or milk. 

Manure is one of chief sourcés of profit in keep- 
ing stock. That of horses and cattle ought gener- 
ally to be mixed and laid up in compact heaps un- 
der sheds where the leachings can be pumped over 
it. Otherwise scatter it evenly about the yard 
which is floored with a deep layer of muck. No 
water should ever flow in or out of a barn-yard, 
but if, in severe storms or thaws, water does flow 
out, conduct it over adjacent fields. 

Bones are worth as manure from We. to 2c. per 
pound to almost every farmer. Tosave them from 
the dogs, have a hogshead set where they may be 
conveniently thrown. Save also 

Ashes for fertilizing purposes, but never allow 
them to be moved in wooden vessels from. stoves 
or fire places, nor to be kept in wood near any 
wooden building or fence even, for there is nothing 
for which a farmer should be more solicitious 
than the 

Safely of Buildings against Fire.—To secure this, 
examine chimneys and flues, for places where 
smoke may escape, and be sure that sparks cannot. 
Be constantly careful of combustible bodies, and 
of lights. Allow no smoking, or uncovered lights 
in or near the barns. 

Snow in heavy masses should not be left on any 
roofs; the tendency is to spread them out and 
weaken the walls. Besides, it is apt to thaw and 
freeze in spots, and especially is it likely to remain 
frozen near the plates and eaves, while the warm 
air beneath thaws it over the rest of the roof, and 
60 ice dams are formed which cause the water to 
back up between the shingles and flow through the 
roof. During 

Thaus prevent snow water behind the drifts, etc., 
flowing through foundations and into cellars. If 
the snow goes off and the ground is open, muck 
may be thrown out, swamp ditching may be push- 
ed ahead, and 

Meadows may _be improved by clearing away 
stumps, stones, etc., (which may often be done by 
blasting); knolls may be leveled down, and if not 
too wet, some “ hand. dressings” applied, as ashes, 
bone dust, plaster, and grass and clover seed may 
be sowed. Should the frost come out of the 
ground nearly or entirely 

Draining may be done so long as the weather 
continues open, and 

Fences may be removed, renewed, or new ones 
built even if post holes are to be dug, much more 
economically than in the growing season. Fence 
timber is better cut in the summer; winter is the 
time to work it up, but 

Fire Wood sliould be cut in winter when the sap 
is not in it, as it dries faster and burns better. 
Secure a full supply and haul it in when the sled- 
ding is good, Touching the 

Filling of Ice houses, Stables, Breaking Colts and 
Steers, Horse Shoes and Calks, and sundry other 
subjects appropriate to the season, items of inter- 
est will ke found in the “Basket.” 

6 ee >< — 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 





Were it not that many. new readers come with 
the new volume, we might briefly refer to the notes 
of last month for suggestions of this. To our 
new friends we would say, that these notes are in- 
tended as useful reminders, of what to do during 
the current month. They are, however, of that 
flexible character which often allows them to reach 
over both ways, and they generally include that 
which might have been done in the latter part of tne 
preceding month, as well as what may be left for 
the first of the following one; and though calculated 

= 





for the climate:corresponding with the latitude of 
New York City, they thus answer for a wide range 
of localities. 

While there is not in January much work to be 
done out of doors, there is a great deal of ‘head 
work” which may be disposed of in the house. 
In whatever horticultural pursuit one may be en- 
gaged, he should add at least one new book to his 
library, each winter, the fatest and best upon his 
special branch. The mau is to be pitied who thinks 
he has learned all, and w@ doubt if the best read, 
can go through a book without getting at least one 
“new wrinkle.” Besides books, there are papers, 
wholly or partly horticuliural, and every .proges- 
sive man is likely to have more than one of these. 
Now is a good time to take up those which, during 
the press of spring and simmer work’ were lain 
aside uncut, and run over their contents. This is 
one class of “head work ;” another is to write to 
the Agriculturist that article—about something— 
that you hadn’t time to write when it oceurred to 
you, but meant to do it when you “ got time.” 

Still another profitable mental occupation is 
“ planning”’—thinking out, and where the case ad- 
mits of it, marking out, just what you intend to do 
and how you intend to do it. A wealthy Texan 
once told us that he made most of his money in 
bed. When he had any important enterprise in 
view, the only way in which he could escape inter- 
ruptions was to go to bed and stay there until he 
had thought it out. While we do not exactly com- 
mend his method, we do approve of thoroughly 
maturing plans for large or small projects. The 
saving of time in laying out, planting, building, 
ete., from a plan drawn to a scale, is great—to say 
nothing of the probabilities that the work will be 
much better done than if left to chance. Another 
thing which may be profitably done, and which 
might have been included in the reading suggested 
above is—the study of catalogues. One who is 
wide-awake in any branch of horticulture will not 
fail to read the advertisements of all the dealers in 
whose stock he is interested, and if he wishes to 
know more, will send for nursery, seed and other 
eatalogues—observing always, that new things are 
seldom underrated by those who have them for sale. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Both orchardist and nurseryman will find some- 
thing to do in preserving the trees they already 
have, as well in providing for further operations 
whether of buying or selling. Cattle will often in 
winter do more injury to a young orchard in a few 
hours than months of nursing will repair; hence 


Fences and Gates, about which people are usually 
so careless in winter, should bé made tight. A few 
hours’ work and some nails, may save much vexa- 
tion and perhaps loss of neighborly feeling. Then 
other smaller animals are to be guarded against. 

Rabbits, in many sections, do great damage by 
girdling young trees. Prevention is better than 
cure, and among the preventives already publish- 
ed are, wrapping the trunks with paper and smear- 
ing them with blood. A correspondent states, 
that the use of cow dung, sufficiently thinned with 
water to apply with a brush, some sulphur being 
added, renders the bark so offensive as to repel 
the rabbits. Apply as often as it is washed off. 

Mice are also destructive, especially to small trees, 
currant bushes, ete. They generally work under 
the cover of litter or light snow, hence the ground 
should have been left clean. Tramp the snow down 
Jlose around the trunk. Don’t shoot the owls. 

Broken limbs of trees sometimes result from an 
unusual weight of snow or other cause, and as soon 
as the damage is discovered, steps should at once 
be taken towards repairing it. The fracture usual- 
ly takes place when a limb joins the trunk ora 
larger limb, and Jeavesa long ragged wound. This 
must be smoothed with the drawing’ knife, chisel, 
or whatever tool will best make a clean surface, 
and ther covered with grafting wax or clay. If the 
latter is employed, use plenty and bind ‘it on with 
old cloth. Last year there was much bemoaning 
the ravages, which were made upon fruit trees by the 





Tent Caterpillar.—Save much vexation, and the 
trees at the same time, by carefully examining, 
on a mild day, for the clusters of eggs. These 
are found near the ends of the twigs and, at a dis- 
tance, look like a diseased swelling. A close in- 

‘ spection of this swelling will show it to 
be composed of several hundreds of long 
eggs, placed closely together endwise and 
covered with a water-proof varnish. The 
engraving gives one of the clusters of the 
natural size, but they are deposited upon 
rather larger twigs. Destroy one of these 
clusters and hundreds of pests will never 
em see the light. Let them remain and the 
me young caterpillars will escape from the 
eggs about the time the trees leaf out, 
and there will soon bean “ army with ban- 
ners”—or with tents, which is rather 
worse, as it shows they mean to stay. 
Upon high limbs these eggs can be seen 
against the clear sky, and be removed from 
these by means of shears or other cutting imple- 
ment attached toa pole. Most orchards should be 
under-drained, and it may be done between the rows 
after planting; if there are any low spots, open 

Surface Drains, to carry off the water which may 
accumulate there. Where there are unprofitable 
trees which are still thrifty, make preparations for 

Grafting them with better sorts. It does not pay 
to graft old and worn out trees. Professional graft- 
ers who go about the country, are some of them 
reliable and worthy men, and others are ignorant 
and careless. Grafting is so simple an operation 
that he must be helpless indeed, who depends upon 
another to doit for him. Begin by securing 

Cions, of the desired sorts, which may be cut any 
time in mild weather, from now until the buds 
swell. Tie each sort by itself, label securely, and 
pack so that they will not dry up, or be subject to 
great changes of temperature. A cool, frost proof 
cellar is the best place, and they may be buried in 
the earth of the cellar bottom, or if this is not 
practicable, place them in boxes of earth or damp- 
ened moss. 

Root Grafting, which was described in January 
and Dec., 1864, may be carried on at leisure times. 

Nurseries occupy the hands in suitable weather 
in cutting back and shaping young trees, and on 
stormy days,labels and other conveniences for pack- 
ing the spring sales may be made and stakes got 
out for marking rows. Stakes of all kinds should 
have the portion that goes into the ground covered 
with gas tar, which is cheap and readily obtained 
in most cities and large towns using gas. 

a oe 


Fruit Garden, 


The remarks relating to the care of trees in the 
orchard, apply equally well to those in the garden. 

Grape Vines, which failed to get their annual 
pruning, better have it done now during a thaw 
than to delay until spring. In mild weather prun- 
ing may be done on 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes.—The general rule 
is to thin out the old wood sé as to leave the bush 
quite open, and to shorten that of last year’s 
growth by cutting away one-third or one-half ac- 
cording to its strength.. It ds well to look oc- 
casionally to the covering of those plants under 

Winter Protection, as the carth may wash away or 
leaves and straw be blown off. When there isa 
good covering of snow all is safe as long as that re- 
mains. Look about atid see what wood work will 
be needed, such as 

Trellises, Stakes and the like. Prepare them while 
there is time 






——-oe—- 


Kitchen Garden. 


The garden is covered by a deep.snow, but if 
our advice has been followed, there are succulent 
parsnips, and spinach, and savory salsify, and 
leeks, under the white blanket, awaiting the time 
when a spring or earlier thaw shall make them 
come-at-able, Those mounds, higher than the 
general level, show where cabbages and celery are 
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snugly stowed away, and that ‘(eee looking 
patch is where the parsley has been covered with 
evergreen, and now by lifting the cover, a picking 
of bright green leaves may be had at any time. 
Then the cellar contains a store of most of these 
things—besides many others—all covered with light 
sandy loam, from which they may be taken fresh and 
in perfection. If there is any farmer who cannot 
thus chuckle over his garden products, we would 
rather not board with him. Let him immediately 
appropriate half an acre of the best land nearest to 
the house, for a garden, and resolve to read our 
notes every month and to follow their teachings. We 
do not write this for professional or market gar- 
deners, but for those with whom gardening is nut a 
business, though the former class will often obtain 
useful hints from these columns. Having fixed on 
a place for the garden, and considered how it shall 
be fenced, for chickens must be kept out ct times, 
then decide what to grow and where to grow it, 
and be on the look out for seeds and plants, as well 
as a supply of good 

Manure.—Begin a compost heap which shall re- 
ceive all the odds and ends of fertilizing material, 
liquid or solid. Read on page 14 how our Rhode 
Island friend manages his privy, and see if there is 
not $50 going to waste in yours, and a nuisance ac- 
cumulating there besides, Have an eye open as 
you go by slaughter houses, tanneries, distilleries, 
breweries, and all sorts of manfactcries, and see 
if there is not some fertilizing xsater.ul which may 
be had for the carting or a little more. A stock of 

Poles and Brush will be needed for peas, beanr 
and other climbers, which are readily ,;ot in winter. 
If such materials are scarce, it will pay to take 
care of them. Dip the lower ends in gas tar, and 
house when not in use, and they will last several 
years, Those who have cabbage and other plants in 

Cold-Frames should give them all the air the 
weather will allcw, and protect during c«treme 
cold by the use of straw mats, shutteis, etc. 

Hot-s. a, Frames, and Sash will need repeziring. 
Cover the inside and the lower edge, and a few 
inches up the outside of the frames, with gas tar 
and they will last much longer. Those who have 
no hot-beds must wait awhile until we can find 
room to give directions for making them. Such 
work, as well as the repairing of 

Tools, may be advantageously done in the winter 
months. A new handle or a little blacksmithing, 
and a touch of the grindstone or file, will frequent- 
ly make an old hoe or rake as good as new. Don’t 
wait until the cultivator is wanted before the need- 
ed new teeth are put in, but repair it now and at 
the same time give the wood work a coating of 
paint or oil. The best of neighbors will some- 
times need to borrow, and it is best to have every 
implement marked in plain characters. 

Seeds need much more care than they usually get 
—care especially in getting the best sorts and from 
reliable sources. Overhaul those on hand and be 
ready to make purchases. Our advertising col- 
ums direct to reliable men. Seeds, the vitality 
of which is doubtful, may be tried in a box of earth 
in a warm room, noting the proportion which start. 

oe 


‘Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If all the tender things have been covered, there 
will be but little out-door work. Let it be remem- 
bered that with many plants more injury is done 
by the alternate freezing and thawing of early 
spring than by the cold of winter. There is usual- 
ly a mild spell in January, during which tender 
plants, yet neglected, may be covered. After a 
heavy fall of snow, shake the snow out from ever- 
greens, and otber trees and shrubs where it ac- 
cumulates in large masses, while it is still light ; 
and if large drifts have formed around low branch- 
ing evergreens, shovel it away, lest the drift as it 
settles injuresome of the branches. Nothing gives 
so cheerful a winter aspect to a place as evergreens, 
and winter is the time to decide where they may 
be best introduced. In a walk about the grounds 
on a mild day in winter, many improyements will 
suggest themselves. All plans may be matured 





now, and it often happens that the weather will 
allow of breaking ground for walks and roads. 
eo 


Green and Hot-Housces. 

The amateur florist must look closely after his 
fires, the temperature of the green-house should 
never get below 40°, even where plants are merely 
to be kept alive through the winter, and it is use- 
less to expect much of a show of flowers below an 
average of 60°. By proper care a succession of 

Tulips, Hyacinths and other bulbs can be had in 
bloom. Bring a few pots at a time from the place 
where they have been set to root, and give them 
light and warmth, As soon as the tlowsr fades, 
cut away the stalk, and allow the leaves to remain 
as long as they will. 

Camellias are apt to drop their buds unless the 
atmosphere is kept moist. Where several buds 
crowd together in a cluster, remove all but 
two and allow them room to develop. Those in 
‘the dwelling house should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible without freezing, and the foliage occasionall; 
washed to remove the dust. Asprinkling over tLe 
bath tub, then a slight rubbing with the thumb 
and finger of each leaf to loosen the dirt, and then 
another drenching to wash it off, greatly bencfit 
camellias and other smooth leaved plants. 

Jvy, 80 much used now for parlor decoration, is 
kept bright and green by this treatment. <A bath 
tub is a great adjunct to the window conservatory, 
as pots may be removed to it and sprinkled freely, 
to their great good. Water used on plants should 
be brought to the temperature of the apartment. 

Cactuses may be kept at rest and nearly dry, while 

Roses, that are showing flower, may have a stim- 
ulus of weak manure water. 

Verbenas and Fetunias may be pushed along, that 
their growth may furnish a stock of cuttings. 

Violets, Candytuft and such things in cold frames 
need to be freely aired, whenever it can be done 
without risk, and securely covered on cold nights. 

Pelargoniums need to be put near the giass, where 
they will have plenty of light. Tieout the branch- 
es to make good shaped specimens, and avoid 
growing the long-legged drawn up things we so 
often see. Better a few well grown and well formed 
plants of any thing, than a lot of shapeless rubbish. 

see. 
Apiary in December. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By request. 

Bees in the open air winter better in tall hives 
than in low flat ones. The honey is stored in the 
upper ends ; the bees commence at the bottom, and 
ascend as their stores are consumed. The warmth 
from the bees keeps the honey immediately above 
them free from frost, and they have but little dif- 
ficulty in reaching it at all times. But such tall 
hives cannot accommodate a sufficient number of 
surplus honey boxes ; hence the necessity of com- 
promise between the tall and flat hives. The dis- 
covery has just been made that the long, movable 
comb hive, such as described in Bee-keeping Ex- 
plained, and American Agriculturist can be convert- 
ed into the tall one at pleasure. Put it on its side 
in summer, when the room for the boxes is need- 
ed; the bees storé the honey for winter in the 
back end. The bottom board and top are fastened 
to the body of the hive temporarily, when it is rais- 
ed on one end, and changed at once into the tall 
hive. An opening being made at the bottom for 
air, and for a passage way for the bees during win- 
ter, completes it. In spring it is turned down, 
and it is the shallow hiveagain. Any reader of the 
American Agriculturist having such hives in use, 
may venture to make change without fear of in- 
fringing any patented rights. 

Air passages should never be allowed to get chok- 
ed with dead bees and ice. When mild weather 
occurs to melt the frost, raise the hive and sweep 
out clean. Should severe weather last three or 
four weeks steadily, common hives should be 
brought to a warm, dark room for a day to thaw 
out the frost, and allow the bees to get at their 
stores. The tall hives will only need care to keep 
the air passages open, to have them winter safely. 
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Our Excellent Premiums, 
STILL CONTINUED. 


—pa— 

We invite special attention to the list of first-rate pres 
miums offered in the accompanying table. They are de« 
signed for subscribers for this volume (25th), and the 
offer will be open for several months yet. So there is 
abundant time to fill out lists already commenced, and 
to start new lists of names, We are constantly receiving 
premium clubs from persons who say they found it quite 
easy to get up acid when they took hold of the matter 
in earnest. Not a few have obtained $25 to $100 ar- 
ticles by three or four days’ work, and some by only a few 
evenings. It is only necessary to show a copy of the 
pay 2r, and explain its leading features, its large amount 
of ¢ »ndensed information, its fine and valuable engrav- 
ings, etc., to convince almost any man that it will pay 
him ‘io take the paper a year. 

We have no special or traveling agents, but any one 
dispos xd to do so can act as voluntary agent, and receive 
the premium as an acknowledgment of his efforts, 
and if it be an article he does not want, he can usually 
sell it for nearly or quite the regular price, and thus re- 
ceive a good compensation. 

Menand Women, of various occupations, 
Farmers, Gardeners, Post-masters, Mer- 
chants, Mechanics, Clergymen, Teachers, 
Soldiers, Boys, Girls, etc., can engage in the 
work, and. secure good pay for it, in the premium ar- 


ticles, which are all good and desirable. 
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Table of Premiums and Terms, 7, ‘22/27 
For Volume 25. Es | 38 32 
Open to all—lo Competition. Bg é Es 


Names of Premium Articles, 


f 


~ bMoRe 

































1—Goop Books—See terms below* . oe oe 
2—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds):: “ 00 i 14) & 
3—Flower Seeds for a Family deat — 500} 14) 35 
4—Nursery Stock (any re ee. . 820 00 100 
h-—~Iona Grape Vines (12 of N --$18 00; 27, 9 
6—Concord Gra 7 Vines (100 ott 0.1) ..$12 00) 19/| 65 
7—Strawberry Plants (100 of good Kinds) $00 14 & 
S—Japan Lilies (1% Bulbs)................. 00) 15 38 
9—Downing’s Landscape waeetioss are 50} 15) 40 
0—American Cyclopedia.... 00 || 96 888 
1—Mitchell’s New General Atlas............ 1000; 18; 60 
2—W orcester’s Great — MS ictonay 1200) 19 6 
3—Any back Volume Agriculturist, 3 133i | 20 
4—Any pve Soe Ves do 2° 50 | MS he 
5—Any Three do do Sy 5 25/1 10/ $2 
16—Any Four do 4 do 2ss $700, 13) 38 
7—Any Five do do do ses || 15| 44 
8—AnySix do do do > $$10 50) 17| 50 
9—AnySevendo do do aS $12 25 | 19) 57 
)—Any Ei ght do__ do = do SS~$14 00} 21) 64 
21—Vols. XVI to XXIV do al 1575 || 93! 72 
22—Stump Speech—Steel Plate ae. 10 00 | 18; 60 
23—The County Election 4 boven $10 00 || 18| 60 
24—Haltinthe Woods do do...... 1000} 18; 60 
%5—Morton’s best No.5 Gold Pen, Sliver Gasogt 50} 12) & 
26—Case of Drawing Instruments.,,........ 00\| 16, 45 
27—Lady’ a Writing Desk. $12 00 | 19) 6 
2 Gentleman’s do do.. -$14 00, 21 70 
7 est Fami iy Clothes: Wringer... 1000! 18) 58 
30—Doty’s Was ung Machine “ +. $12 00) 19) 6 
31—-Tea Set (Best Silver Plated)............. 50 00 || 67) 240 
32—Sewing Machine, (wheeler & Wilson)... $55 00 || 70 | 270 
33—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs)..:.. 00 || 70 | 270 
34—Sewing Machine for Tailor Work . 00 || 75 | 290 
35—Melodeon (Best Four Octave)... 7 00; 80 800. 
36—Melodeon (Best Five Octave) .. $112 00 || 140 | 450 
37—Piano, 7-Octave (Steinway & Sons).. 00 500 |1500 
38—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)... 1200) 19| 70 
39—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial).. 18 00 | 22| 95 
40—The Aquarius, or Water Thrower......$11 00 | 19) 6 
41—Buckeye Mow ng Machine No, 2......, 25 00 150 | 480 
42—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow........... $20 50) 81! 100 








("No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Premiums 1, 2, 3,7, 8, 
and 13 to 26, are DELIVERED to any part of the United 
States and Territories, free of all charges. The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving 
nae Every article offered is 
manufacture. 


the manufactory of each. 
new and of the very best 

*Premium 1.—Good Books—Any person sending 25 
or more subscribers, may select Books from ‘the List on page 
5, to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber sent at 
$1: or to the amount of 30 cents for each name sent 
at the (ten) club price of $1.20 each: or to the amount of 60 
cents for each name at $1 50. This offer extends only to clubs 
of 25 or more names, The Books will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid by us.—This is a good opportunity for the 
farmers of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up 
an Agricultural Library for general use. 
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These Winter Months afford a very favorable 
opportunity for collecting premium lists. 


fe FULL PARTICULARS about each pre- 
mium article, etc., are given ina “DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST,*? which we mail to any one desiring it. Send 
for it. The premiumsare of a standard class, and enough 
can be obtained to give the premiums to all entitled to 


them. Each premium is fora specified number of names, 


as given inthe Table, and any one knows just what 
he or she is working for, without regard to any higher 
number that others may obtain, 


As fast as any subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium desired, and it will be 
promptly furnished. To save mistakes and the keeping 
of money accounts, send with each name, or list of names, 
the exact subscription money; or send at first the full 
amount for a club, and receive the premium, and then 
forward the names as obtained. 


To avoid errors and save immense labor in looking over 
our books, it is absolutely essential that every name design- 
ed for a premium list be 80 marked WHEN sentin. (Such 
names are credited to the sender in a separate book, as 
fast as received—ready for instant reference.) 


Old and new subscribers will count in premium lisis, 
but they should be partly new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Premium 
clubs need not all be at one Post office. Of course 
only one premium will be given for the same subscriber. 


The extra copy, usually offered to clubs of 10 or 20, 
will not be furnished when a premium is given. 


The other Articles are fully set forth in the Dr- 
SCRIPTIVE List above referred to, but we add a few items: 


The Garden and Flower Seeds (2and 3), are 
of first quality, of such kinds, and in such quantities as most 
families desire. They are sent-post-paid, and are put up for 
us by the well-known and reliable dealers, J. M. Thorburn 
& Co., 15 John-street, New York. Any receiver of these 
premiums will usually have enough ‘for himself and some 
to distribute among his Club. 


The Nursery Stock (4), can be selected of such 
kinds and quantities as may be desired, from the Catalogues 
of either Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y., or of F. K. Phoenix, 
at Bloomington, Ill. Send a postage stamp or two for their 
priced Catalogues, naming that they are wanted with refer- 
ence to this premium, and select the premium from these. 
The trees or other articles will be well packed and forward- 
ed by any conveyance ordered, as soon as the season will 
admit, We guarantee that these premiums will be faithfully 
selected and forwarded. This is a capital chance to get $20 
worth of good stock cheaply. 


The Grape Vines (5, 6), are also excellent premi- 
ums, and well worth working for. 


The Japan Lilies (8), are among the most beautifal 
flowering bulbs, and can be planted in early spring. They 
are casily multiplied. Sent post-paid. 


No. 9.—Downing’s Landscape Gardening, etc.—A most 
beautiful volume, splendidly bound, and finely Illustrated, 


No. 10.—Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia, a magnif- 
icent great work, of 16 large volumes, containing condensed 
but very full information upon every topic. It isa whole Li- 
brary of itself, describing almost every subject, place, and 
thing, including countries, cities, all men of note who have 
ever lived, etc., etc. Almost every farmer could afford to 
se]l an acre or more of his farm to purchase this work. 


No. 11.—Mitchell’s Large Geography, containing 84 Maps, 
and Plans, is of high value, and may well be in every house, 


No. 12.—Worcester’s Great Dictionary, next to the Bible 
and Cyclopedia, is the most important work for the family, 
The Unabridged Edition, illustrated with many engravings, 
describes and pronounces every word in our language. 


Nos. 13 to 21.—We have stereotype plates of the Agri- 
culturist, from volume 16 to 24, inclusive, from which we print 
any numbers needed. Any of these volumes desired can be 
furnished complete with index and title pages, Price $1.50, or 
$1.75, if sent by mail,as they must be pre-paid. These yol- 
umes are a valuable Agricultural Library in themselves, 
Containing more yaried information than can be obtained 
for twice the cost in any books. If desired bound, it will be 
done for 75 cents each yolume, in neat style, 


Nos. 22, 23, 24.—These are splendid large Steel En- 
gravings, beautifully colored, the first two from paintings by 
BINGHAM, and the last by TATT, which was until recently 
sold at $15. They are published by Mr. Kneedler, 772 Broad- 
way, New-York City, formerly the American Branch of the 
cclebrated House of Messrs, Goupil & Co., Paris, 


No. 25,—Morton’s celebrated Gold Pen, in convenient 


*Churches, and for Day School and Sunday School rooms. 





extension Silver Case, with pencil. We give only No. 5, of 
his dest quality, made of coin gold and silver, 


No. 26.—-An excellent assortment of drawing or Draught- 
ing Steel and Brass instruments, each piece neatly fitted into 
a Rosewood Case, For particulars see Descriptive Sheet. 


Nos. 27, 28.—Very fine portable Rosewood Case, which 
holds all writing materials, and when opened forms a writing 
Desk. Very good for one’s own use, or for a present to 
Teachers and others, 


No. 29.—The Universal Clothes Wringer, with the Cog- 
Wheels, etc.—the best Wringer we know of—and a most yal- 
uable thing as a labor-saver and clothes-sayer, 


No. 30.—After nearly two years’ trial, we can highly re- 
commend this for general use, Several improvements haye 
been recently added, 


No. 31.—The Tea Set consists of six pieces, viz.: Coffee 
Pot, Tea Pot; Hot-water Pot, Sugar Dish, Cream Cup, and 
Slop Bowl, all of beautiful pattern and late style, embossed. 
They are of the best heavy plating, known as “Sheffield 
Plate,” and are manufactured by the well-known Lucius 
Hart & Sons, No, 4 & 6 Burling Slip, (near our former Office). 
Mr. Hart has been in the same place upwards of 30 years; 
and the fact that he supplies the above premiums is, we sup- 
pose, a sufficient guarantee of their value. 


Nos. 32, 33, 34.—We offer these kinds, to meet the 
wants of all, Nos. 32 and 33, for General Family Sewing.— 
No. 34, for family use, especially if heavy cloth, leather, 
etc., are to be sewed. Their respective advantages are given 
more fully in our Descriptive Sheet, noted above. 


Nos 35, 36.—An excellent instrument, as we know from 
six years’ trial of one in our Sunday School room. Send a 
stamp to Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue, giving sizes, prices, etc. Many 
neighborhoods and schools have combined in raising clubs of 
subscribers, and secured through us these instruments for 


No. 37.—Steinway & Sons’ Pianos are too well known to 
need a word of commendation. Send to them at No. 71 & 
73 East 14th-st., N. Y. City, for descriptive catalogue. The 
kind we offer is: “7 Octave, Rosewood case, large front 
Round Corners, Carved legs and Lyre; Over-strung Base, 
with their Agraffe Treble, and containing all modern im- 
provements.” We offer this premium on extraordinary 
terms. It will pay a Lady for a year’s work. There are 
many who by securing the aid of friends in neighboring 
towns, and by a thorough canvass, may readily obtain the 
requisite number of subscribers. There are in almost every 
town more than 500 families who ought to have the Agricui- 
turist. Two or three persons (one a railroad Conductor,) 
have each sent more than subscribers enough to obtain this 
magnificent premium. It would pay an enterprising man 
to canvass for this, and afterward sell it. 


Nos. 38, 39.—A very useful instrument, for farmers 
especially, as a weather guide. (See remarks below.) 


No. 40.—The Aquarius, or Water-Thrower, is an excel- 
lent portable force-pump, useful in many ways—to water the 
garden or plants, to wash windows, carriages, etc. One can 
catch up the implement, carry it to any place, and from:a 
pail throw a considerable stream of water 2) to 30 feet or 
more, and thus sometimes put out an incipient fire that could 
not be readily reached otherwise. Send to Wm. & B. Doug- 
las, Middletown, Conn., for circular giving full particulars. 


No. 41.—The Buckeye Mower is so widely known and 
approved, that we need not use space to describe it. Send 
to Adriance, Platt & Co., Manufacturers, 165 Greenwich-st., 
New-York, for circulars, etc., giving particulars. A few farm- 
ers might unite their efforts, and readily secure subscribers 
enouga for this premium, and own itin common, Many can 


raise a club of 160, alone, 
No. 42.—Allen’s Cylinder Plow. (See Descriptive List.) 





Barometers Useful to All.—As an 
answer to sundry inquirers we say, in general, that a 
good barometer is useful to every person who has any 
occasion to be solicitous about the weather. There is 
hardly a change of any kind impending that is not indi- 
cated by the rise or fall of the mercury, while its steady 
continuance at the same level is a pretty sure “ sign” 
that the weather is not to change soon. Any one having 
a barometer hanging in sight, insensibly comes to watch 
its indications, and base his plans upon its prognostica- 
tions, and with far more certainty than upon the direc- 
tions of the wind or the appearance of the sky. The 
interest upon the cost is hardly a dollar a year, while the 
whole cost is often more than counterbalanced by its aid 
on a single occasion, For example, many of our readers 
have narrated to us the saving of several loads of hay 
from damage, simply from having followed the barometer 
when it went contrary to the appearance of the sky. A 
barometer in the house Jeads the children to observation 
and study of atmospheric changes, We have recom- 
mended Woodruff’s Patent, the one in our premium list, 
(made by Chas, Wilder, Peterboro, N. H ,) because of 
its greater portability than that of any other kind of mer- 
curial barometer. It is pretty fully described in our ex- 
tra premium sheet, sent to those desiring it. A full de- 





scription of the barometer, prices, etc., can be obtained 
by applying to Mr. Wilder. Many can obtain them with 
a little effort through our premium offers. 
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Grr The aetins statement of aie received from 
Mr. Harris, just as we are going to press, explains itself: 


A CARD. 


To the Friends of the Genesee Farmer: 
Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1865. 


As previously announced, I transferred the Genesee 
Farmer and Rural Annual, to Messrs. ORANGE JUDD 
& CO., of the AMERIcAN AoricuLTuRIst, New-York, 
thinking that this arrangement would be advantageous 
to myself and the patrons of the Genesee Farmer. 

But it seems that a young man in my employ, whon: I 
left to mail the December number of the Farmer, while 
{ was absent, surreptitiously printed and put in copies 
of the paper, a circular, stating that a new Agricultural 
Journal would be started in Rochester, published I pre- 
sume, (for I have not seen the circular,) by the young 
man himself. 

Now, while this is exceedingly annoying to me, and 
clearly a “breach of trust,” on his part, yet I do not 
suppose that any one receiving the circular, will be 
misied byit. For fear, however, that possibly some may 
not at first detect the fraud, I have thought it best to 
make this statement of the facts in the case. Should it 
be necessary for the protection of the patrons of the 
Genesee Farmer, legal proceedings will be instituted, 
restraining this young man from availing himself of the 
advantages (however small) of this dishonest conduct. 
As he has hitherto borne a good character, [ presume he 
was induced by other parties to put in the slip, and lend 
his name to an enterprise which they must have known 
would end in failure. I should let the affair quietly 
drop, only that I fear some of the old friends of the 
Genesee Farmer may be imposed upon, I trust that 
every one of them will take the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
isT, and Iam sure that they will not then regret that 
the change has been made. JOSEPH HARRIS. 
a 2 oe 


The Department of Agriculture. 


———s 


One of our Washington correspondents informs us that 
the illustrious head of the Department of Agriculture 
does not like our strictures upon his management and 
that he ‘threatens vengeance.” It is only the rumble of 
the distant thander, the lightning hasn’t struck us yet, 
though our friends of the Massachusetts Ploughman have 
caughtit. In its issue of Dec. 9th it says: *‘ We men- 
tioned a few facts last spring about the general manage- 
ment of the Department, upon which he sent us a 
threatening letter, virtually telling us to ‘dry up.’” Now 
neighbor Ploughman let us have that letter, verbatim et 
spellatim., Let the farmers see wh! kind of a servant 
they‘are paying for. Poor Ploughman, we pity you, but we 
must not forget that we too are threatened. What is to 
be our fate? Wéiil the commissioner write us a letter 
and compel us toread it? Will he squeeze the life out of 
usin that “hydraulic press.” It would be only fair to 
put @ press down on us, considering that the press is 
generally down on him. [We must state in parenthesis 
that a hydranlic press was needed for some purpose, 
and after much flourish the Commissioner procured a 
Hickock’s cider mill and press. He was right as to the Hi, 
but the draulic was a little too much for him.] Will he 
put us down in the deep hole where the “ airth sweats and 
makes all the petroleum?” Will he make an ana/ys (De- 
partmentese for analysis) of us ?or—worse than all—will 
he resign? The agricultural community might be bene- 
fitted by the resignation, but what would the White house 
do for garden truck? ‘Fhe Department might possibly 
be improved, but we should lose one great source of fun. 

Now we only judge of the Commissioner by his official 
acts. He may be both honest and kind, and strive to do the 
best he knows how—the main trouble being that he don’t 
know. As a public officer, whose salary we help pay, 
we have a right to criticise his public doings. Some of 
them are purely ridiculous, others are blundering, and 
the whole management of affairs is about as bad as it 
wellcan be. We have only one regret concerning what 
we have said about the Department: our paper goes to 
nearly ali parts of the world, and it mortifies our nation- 
al pride that the official head of our agricultural interests 
must be spoken of as unfitted for his position. We are 
not alone in our desire to have the Department of Agri- 
culture under a head which should make it useful as well 
as creditable. Here are three opinions of the present 
Commissioner, from different sources, which came to our 
notice in one day. Ata public meeting held at the Coop- 
er Institute in New York City in December, Doct. Mac- 








gowan made the following statement, as reported in the 
daily papers: “‘ Quite lately he called upon the head of 
the Agricultura! Bureau in Washington, with a proposi- 
tion to introduce some of the plants and animals from 
Eastern Asia, and the illiterate Chief of that Bureau 
didn’t know where Eastern Asia was!” The Country 
Gentleman, in its issue of Dec. 14, in noticing the Report 
for 1864, says: “Prepared, we presume mainly under the 
supervision of the late Chief Clerk, Mr. Grinnell, who 
entered into the duties of his position with a degree of 
energy and intelligence, which seem only to have pro- 
cured his abrupt decapitation some months since ”—it 
closes a notice of the report thus: ‘the volume con- 
cludes with reports from the different officials in the De- 
partment—which, with a really competent and intelligent 
man at its head, might be made of much. service in the 
development of our agriculture.’ At the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Pomological Society the following official 
action was had: 

Resolved, That we fee) deeply interested in the great 
Department of Agriculture connected with our Federal 
Government; that we desire its entire success, and be- 
lieve it destined to contribute immensely to the advance- 
ment of Agriculture in the country; that we earnestly 
entreat the President of the United States to appoint a 
competent man to be the head of the Department of 
Agriculture ; the incompetency of the present incumbent 
being a source of general remark and complaint from the 
intelligent agriculturists of all parts of our extended 
country. Itis therefore 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, a 
change in the head of the Agricultural Department is im- 
peratively needed for the best interests of the producing 
classes of the country, and the President of the United 
States is most respectfully petitioned to listen to the 
complaints embodied in the foregoing resolutions. 

(Signed.) Joun A. Warper, President. 
M. B. Bareuam, Secretary. 
The whole agricultural community, through the agricul- 
tural press, calls for a change in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Newton and a few relatives wish matters 
to remain as they are. Which will the President heed ? 


—— © a 
Some Business Items, 
Premiums.—See particulars on page 4 


Club Additions,.—To Clubs of subscribers at club 
prices, additions can be made at any time at the same 
prices, if the additions begin at the same time as the others. 








Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last nine volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume hasa full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for nine years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. I6to Vol. 24, inclusive, Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past nine 
years will be supplied post-paid, for 15 cents each. 


, 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


——_oe— 





~ 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending De- 
cember 20th, with other interesting comparative figures. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MAREETS, 


RecerpPrs, Flour, Whent. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats. 
27 days this m’th, 553,000 2,216,000 1,979,000 310,000 576,000 965,000 
27 days Jast m’th.414,000 617,000 3,163, 000 137,000 1,329,000 1,175,000 
“SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
7 days this month, 275,000 1,393,000 2,185,000 111,000 454,000 
27 days last month, 317,000 1,616,000 9'629;000 141,000 838,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year 


REcrrpts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1865. .. ..553.000 2,216,000 1,979,000 310,000 576,000 969,000 
24 days 1964..... 487,500 1,782,000 317,000 63,000 688,000 2,613,000 
SaLks, Flour. Wheat. Corn Rye. Barley. 
27 days 1865,..... 275,000 1,393,000 2,185, 000 111,000 454,000 
24 days 1864...... 416,000 1,061,000 655,000 104,000 434,000 
Se Exports from New-York, January} to Dec. 16: 
Wheat, Corn Ire, Oats, 

«1,834, 269,032 9,902.08 170, ait 71,266 

. 1,885,807 12,105,884 837,308 41,459 





. 2,434,736 14,857,056 7,536, 149 416, 359 125, 806 
« +2,989,619 24,890,341 11 ‘531, ‘819 1,099,656 171,922 
4. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by the New-York 
Canals from the opening of navigation to Dec. 7: 
Flour, Wont, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bbls. bus. buns. bus. bus. bus, 
os 931,300 9,998,400 18,116,200 1,289,900 ad 700 10,486,9( 1 
1864. . . .1,186,300 15,465,600 10, 352400 "620.500 814 5,900 12,17, 5Le 
1863... T1549; 600 22,089,400 20,560, 700 432,400 3,181,300 12,354,800 


Gold has been as high as 148%, and as low as 144, 








since our last, closing (Dec.19) 1461. Receipts of pro- 








duce have been squhe liberal, tives our last. The arrivale 
of new grain and of flour made therefrom have been 
generally unsound or of inferior quality. The receivers 
have been eager sellers, and have forced their supplies 
on the market, thus seriously depressing prices, in the 
absence of an adequate demand to sustain former values, 
though there has been some revival in the export trade. 
At the close, yesterday, flour was very dull. Wheat, 
firm, but not active. Corn, Rye, and Barley, quite heavy. 
Oats steady. Stocks of Flour and Grain here are deem- 
ed large for the season, in view of the probable moder- 
ate wants of the home and foreign trade, through the 
winter months. The pressure on the storage accommoda- 
tion of the port has run up storage rates enormously, 
which must add largely to the cost of carrying supplies 
over to the spring season, when inland navigation, now 
closed, will again be resumed, and bring heavy receipts of 
fresh produce in competition with the stocks on hand 
here awaiting a market... .In the Provision line, the 
tendency of prices has been strongly downward under 
the pressure of increasing supplies, and the efforts of 
speculative holders, especially of Hog products, as also 
of Butter and Cheese, to realize. The demand for the 
leading articles has been moderate....Cotton has been 
in good supply and request at variable figures,—closing 
heavily ...There has been more doing in Wool, but at 
easier prices, some holders having been eager to sell.... 
Seeds have been in moderate request but cheaper.... Hay, 
Hops, and Tobacco have been in fair demand and firm, 
closing buoyantly. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 








Nov. 17. Dec. 20. 

FLovur—Super to Extra State $7 70 @840 $700 @8 50 
Super to Extra Southern..... 950 @16 25 870 @15 00 
Extra Western... .....c..ccece 8 20 @16 00 810 @15 % 
Extra Genesee. 850 @1225 850 @1l 50 
esa pe Weste rsas. 2 owe 700 @75 
Rye FvLovr...... woes, 623 @T00 550 @ 650 
Corn MEAL. . 440 @485 415 @450 
WHEAT—All kinds of White. 245 @280 235 @275 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 170 @ 2 45 160 @ 237% 
COBN—YOMOW .......000 0000 10 @105 90 @ 100 
Mixed Std Ca 9@ s @ 
OaTs—Western. 60 @ 62 59 @ 62 
State...... na 61 @_ fk 2a — 
er ae 115 @ 1 20 9 @115 
NS | Re eee 110 @128 9 @115 
CoTTon—Middlings, P .. 51 @ 8B 48 @ 50 
Hops—Crop of 1864, @D... 100 @ 4 10 @ 45 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # b. 9 @ % 8s @ W 
SrED—Clover, # D ........... 13 @ 14 122 @ 18% 
‘Timothy, # bushel... i. ee 370 @ 400 

‘lax, # bushel....... ’ 2 90 3 05 


SyeaR— Brown, *) 2. 
Morasssgs, Cuba, # 4: 2 ; 
Corrrre—Rio,(Gold Frice)# bP 8 @ 21 1iKe@ 0% 











TOBACCO, Kentucky, &¢., #1 ‘ 6 @ 30 6 @ 3 
BOGOR LORE, WB. 02.0050. 00.c02 5 @ 40 5 @ 40 
Woo._—Domestic Fleece,#?h® 55 @ 8&3 50 @ %8 
Domestic, pulled, ® ®........ 5 @ 50 @ 65 
California. unwashed,........ 3 @ 43 3 @ 
TAO OB B205 ossscccess cee MUy4@ 14% 13%@_ 14 
Ow CaAKE—¥ ton.. ..... 50 00 @53 00 52 @55 00 
PoRK—Mess, # barrel. . 3275 @33 00 2750 @28 00 
Prime, #@ barrel............... —— @3 50 2200 @22 50 
BrEF—Plain mess..... ... 1100 @1400 1100 @1i 00 
LARD, in barrels, # b. = 2 @ BK 1 @ 19 
Bu TTER—W see So 3°@ 42 25 @ B88 
State, 8 @ 4 Be 
CHEESE... 14 @ 19 14@ 19 
BEANS—# bushel. 150 @1% 200 @300 
Peas—Canada. # bushel...... 120 @ 122 123 @135 
Eeas—Fresh, # dozen........ 37 @ 41 37 @ B 
PoULTRY— Fowls, # 9... ese 16 @ 18 14 @ 16 
oS eee 19 @ 2 14 @ 16 
PoTraToEs—Mercers, agent 250 @300 250 @300 
Peach Blows, @ barrel.. - 23 @250 200 @2 50 
Buckeyes—New, #® barrel... 250 @500 150 @175 
APPLES—#@ barrel,...........- 250 @600 200 @400 


New Work Live Stock Markets.— 
Breer CattrLe,—Average receipts for the past four weeks, 
5843 head per week ; average for the past year, 5047 ; for 
the previous month, 6386; for the same month last year, 
6409. The general quality has been about medium, and 
until this week quite uniform. Selling prices average 
about as follows: Extra qualities, 18c@19c per lb., 
estimated dressed weight; medium to good, lic@lic ; 
poor to common grades, l0c(@13c.... Wilech Cows.— 
Average weekly supply, 127. The cows offered have 
generally been of good quality, and mainly from N. Y. 
State. The best extra milkers have brought $100(@$140 
each ; medium to fair, $75(@$90 ; poor to ordinary, $40@ 
$60... Veal Calwes.—Average receipts for four weeks, 
712 per week ; for previous month, 1132; for same month 
last year, 1375; for the past year, 1750. The demand 
since our last issue has been uniformly active, and prices 
for good grass-fed calves have ranged $15/(@$25 each, or 
13c@14Xc per lb., live weight....Sheepand Lambs. 
—The market has been rather unsteady, and demand not 
uniform. The quality of the stock has been about me- 
dium, until the present week, when a large number of 
premium Christmas animals weré offered. Average 
weekly receipts for past month, 18,948; for the previous 
month, 25,880 ; for past year, 15,628. Prices average 7c 
(@83¢c per lb. for sheep, and about 1c per 1b. higher for 
lambs.... Live Mlogs.—Average receipts, 19,143; for 
previous month, 16,092, The second market week of the 
month, excessive receipts caused a sudden depression in 
the market, and prices have therefore varied from 10c to 
13%4c per lIb., live weight; standing the present week 
IL4c@1l1%e, ‘for Western corn-fed, with indications of a 
further decline, 
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Containing a great variety of Items. including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Many [Items are in type, for next month’s 
number, in response to queries, ete., of our readers. 





FORTY PAGES !—Though we promise 
to furnish only 32 pages in each number, yet the pres- 
sure of advertisements has been so great that the usual 
space is much exceeded ; but justice to our readers and 
advertisers demands that we shall not reduce the number 
of reading pages. Not only do we not decrease them, 
but for each page of advertisements added, we also adda 
page of reading matter. This precedent in the first 
number of the new year we expect to foliow throughout 
the volume. So our readers may reasonably expect sev- 
eral extra sized and extra good papers during the year. 





See the Premiums.—Of course we are 
interested in them, but they are a good thing every way. 
Excellent articles are easily obtained by many persons, 
while by means of the efforts to obtain them, thousands 
of persons are led to profitable reading. See pages 4, 5. 





The Rural Annual Delayed.—tThe 
transferring of the Office from Rochester to New-York, 
and other causes have delayed the publication of this 
valuable volume a liltle, but it will be ready soon after 
Jan. 1, and forwarded to those who have sent for it. It 
will be richly worth the cost to every one (25c. post-paid). 





What Books,—aAt this busy season we 
have not time to answer numerous inquirers about what 
books to buy. The list on page 5 gives the titles of most 
of those issued on Farming, Gardening, etc., with the 
prices at which they will be supplied at this office. 





Walks and Valks over a Genesee 
County Farm,—Well—we have taken friend Harris’ 
arm and enjoyed a very pleasant walk, over part of his 
farm, and his talk, so spicy and instructive, has so filled 
up the time and set us so to thinking about our own place, 
that we find we have not gone over very much ground 
after all. It is a pretty fair farm; there is a good deal 
more to see and talk about upon it; and with his permis- 
sion we will invite our readers to accompany us on our 
walk with him month after month through the year, very 
sure that they will ail enjoy it and be greatly profited. 





Special to Advertisers.—Ist. To en- 
sure admission, early application must be made. Our 
regular space this month was all engaged before Dec. Ist, 
and though we attempted to add extra pages enough to 
accommodate those who were very urgent, but were 
later in applying, we are still obliged to leave out nearly 
all who applied after Dec. 10th, amounting to several 
hundred lines.——2d. No advertisement of Patent 
Medicines, or any thing of a secret character is desired. 
——3d. We want no advertisers who will not do just 
what they promise todo. We request those unknown 
to the editors personally or by general good reputation, 
to furnish such references and other information as wil! 
fully satisfy us that they are to be confidently relied upon. 
The Assistant in charge of this department, is instructed 
not to admit advertisements from any one whom he 
would not himself patronize with cash, or orders, if he 
happened to want the things advertised and at the price 
asked. This explains why advertisements from distant 
unknown parties are frequently omitted, though often 
from good men, doubtless. By living up to these re- 
quirements we aim to make our advertising pages of great 
value both to the readers of the Agriculturist and to the 
advertisers themselves, Circulars, with terms of adver 
tising, ete., are sent to those desiring them. 





A Talk with our Readers, about 
the Advertisements.—A gentleman from Trenton, 
who called the other day to renew his subscription, re- 
marked that “ He was in mercantile business and was 
not a cultivator, and had no family, yet he took the Agri- 
culturist mainly for its advertisements. He had stopped 
the a religious journal, because disgusted with its 
medicinal and other disreputable advertisements, as he 
considered them, which were constantly flaming out be- 
fore his eyes.” ‘He went on to say that he had observed 
nany hints about his own business, by the diligent study 
of the varied and various business announcements of 
other men in different journals, and no other paper gave 
nim so much satisfaction in this line as the Agriculturist, 
because there he met with nothing of an objectionable 








character. Of course we esteem such testimony, and’ 


shall strive to ever merit it——The advertising depart- 
ment is valuable toeveryone. It wakes up and enlarges 
the ideas of the plainest farmer to scan over such pages 
as occupy the business columns of this paper, while 
multitudes find just the things they want, and learn 
where they are to be obtained, and generally at what 
prices, Seeds, for example, of all kinds are now readily 
obtained from any part of the country, as they are con- 
veniently and safely transported by mail at the nominal 
postage of 8 cents per lb. (2 cents for each 4 ounces or 
fraction of 4 ounces). There is a large variety adver- 
tised in this paper from month to month. We advise our 
readers to look carefully through the whole of the ad- 
vertisements, an see what is offered. These winter 
months are the best time to provi'e for seeds, imple- 
ments, trees, plants, etc. Catalogues and Circulars can 
now be sent for and consulted, correspondence carried 
on, and orders given, while there is a full assortment to 
select from.——It is always a source of  satisfac- 
tion to business men, to have those ordering of them, or 
sending for their Circulars, Catalogues, ete., to state 
where their advertisements were seen, and we request our 
readers to bear this in mind. One of our guod adver- 
tisers recently informed us that in one mail he received 
STL letters which stated that they had seen his advertise- 
ment in the Agriculturist, and that these letters came 
from all parts of this country, and the British Prov- 
inces. Other mails brought a similar influx of letters, 
amounting in all to over ten thonsand. He thought this 
journal must have an immense circulation in every nook 
and cornér of the land, among an intelligent and wide- 
awake class of readers—which is undoubtedly correct. 


The Death of Charles HMairs.—The 
personal friends of this gentleman will be pained to leara 
of his somewhat sudden death, and even those who only 
occasionally visited the Agriculturist office will miss the 
pleasant, clear, English face, which they had been ac- 
customed to see here. Mr. H. was from London, Eng- 
land, but was, we believe, without relatives in this 
country. He had been principal business assistant in the 
office for more than eight years. While attempting to 
stop a street car he was struck by another car, which he 
did not notice was approaching on another track, and the 
result of the collision was a wound in the head, which 
though not regarded dangerous at first, had a fatal ter- 
mination in about two weeks. Mr. H. possessed remark- 
able business talents, which rendered him valuable in 
his position, and a geniality of disposition which en- 
ceared him to his associates, and rendered him popular 
with a large circle of acquaintanees, 





Ohio Cheese Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation.—The second annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Cheese Manufacturers’ Association, will be held in 
the city of Cleveland, January 24th and 25th. The an- 
nual address will be by X. A. Willard. The meeting 
will be one of great public interest, and a large attend- 
ance is expected. Reports will be made from thirty 
cheese factories, and also from a large number of private 
dairies, The topics to be discussed are: Improved meth- 
ods of cheese manufacture ; best manner of marketing 
cheese ; uniform style of cheese manufacture for 1866; 
the best manner of organizing factorles—whether by 
by private enterprise, by corporations, or otherwise ; 
best breed of cows for the dairy ; summer and winter 
management of milch cows. 





Report of the Department of Agri- 
eulture for 1864.—In appearance, and as far as we 
have looked at the articles, in matter, this collection of 
essays is a great improvement upon those of former 
years. The illustrations are numerous, those of birds 
very good, those of fruit and cattle fair, and those of 
sheep as presentable as such greasy and wrinkly subjects 
will admit. Sheep are pleasant animals to look at, but 
they make ugly pictures.. We have seen a great many 
bad looking blots which professed to be portraits of 
sheep, but the worst we ever saw is the one facing page 
199 in the Agricultural Report before us. This could 
never have been taken from anything having life; it 
looks like an animal hewed out of. wood and clothed 
with cast-irqn pantaloons, We are sure that Mr. Grinnell, 
who has shown such good taste in the other illustrations, 
could never have put this in of himseif. We congratulate 
him on the manner in which he has performed his task ; 
for though the report appears as Isaac Newton’s, every 
one who knows anything about the matter understands 
that all thatis creditable about the arrangement and 
selectionof the articles is due tothe late chief clerk 
Mr. Grinnell. While admitting that in itself the book is 
a good one, and that it may be useful to the comparative- 
ly few who may be favored by their members of Con- 
gress, we protest against the whole system of making 
books of this kind at public expense ; against collecting 
a lot of essays from ready writers and calling them a re- 





port. It would be proper, had we a Commissioner who 
could do it, to publish a volume of statistics and an ac- 
count of the improvements in agricultural matters, all of 
which could be condensed into a book one-fourth the 
size of the present one. But this going outside of the de- 
partment for brains [warrantable perhaps under the cir- 
cumstances,] to make up a series of elementary and pop- 
ular manuals, on cabbages, sorghurn, aquaria, etc., pub- 
lishing them at public expense for the benefit of a few, 
is a flagrant ourage. The regular Agricultural book pub- 
lishers are heavily, almost oppressively, taxed for being 
such. What right has the government to take the heavy 
taxes they pay, and use the money in publishing free-of- 
cost bouks of the same class that they publish? Why not 
publish school books, novels, or any other class of books 
as well. In the name of the tax paying community we 
call upon Congress to put an end to this cheat. There 
are doubtless somé members there who will wink at the 
thing for the sake of a few copies of the misealled “ Re- 
port,” but we trust that the majority will see that itisa 
wicked misappropriation of the public monies. 





_ The French “Bag” Exhibition,— 
An “exposition” of useful and injurious insects has re- 
cently been held in the Palais d’Industrie in Paris, under 
the direction of the French Minister of Agriculture. Our 
countryman, Townsend Glover, Esq., attended, and bore 
off the Imperial gold medal, given by the Emperor for 
the best contribution to the knowledge of insects in- 
jurious to agriculture. The medal has upon one side a 
medallion portrait of the Emperor, and on the other the 
inscription ‘ Exposition des Insectes utiles et nuisible, 
donne par l’Empereur.” Mr. Glover has for some time 
been employed by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and the value of his labors not only in 
entomology, but in pomology, etc., has long been known 
to those interested in such matters, and perhaps now that 
they have a foreign endorsement, the illustrious head of 
our agricultural affairs may make some use of the talent 
he has had by his side, but carefully kept under a bushel. 
The publication of Mr. Glover’s work has been recom- 
mended hy our horticultural societies, and we advise 
Isaac Newton to look at the gold medal, and if he can- 
not heed the wishes of the sovereigns on this side of the 
water to follow the lead of‘a foreign potentate and do 
something creditable to his department and the country. 





The School of Mines, Columbia 
College.—From having been one of the most staid 
and venerable of institutions, Columbia College has 
become endowed with new life. Its management has 
fallen into the hands of men who think that there is 
something worth studying besides Latin and Greek. 
One of the manifestations of this new order of things is 
scen in the School of Mines, opportunely founded to 
meet the great demand for instruction ip practical sci- 
ence. Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Mining engin 
eering, Metallurgy and the kindred branches are taught 
by acorps of able professors. The rooms and facilities 
of the school are ample and through preparations were 
made for what was thought a large number of students— 
seventy—the classes are already full. For information 
address President F. A. Barnard, or Prof. C. F. Chandler. 





Bushels of Ears.—"C. 8. W.,” whose ex- 
cellent article on Western Agriculture we published in 
December (page 374), really intended to say, that the 
average yield of corn on his farm is, by measurement, 75 
to 100 bushels of shelled corn. Ina recent note he says: 
“In speaking of our corn crops, I had no thought of bush- 
els ‘of ears,’ and such a construction of my statement 
was unwarranted, With us, and in every other region 
that I have visited, corn, and all other grain, is always 
bought, sold or estimated, in large quantities by weight.” 
Several others have written, that he meant shelied corn. 


The Southern Cultivator.—Very soon 
after the close of the war this paper made its appearance 
among our exchanges, it being the only agricultural paper 
arnong the States lately in rebellion that maintained itself 
during the years of disaster to the South. Its editor, Mr. 
White, is a well known writer upon southern agriculture 
and horticulture, and makes a useful paper. While we 
think the course of the Cultivator upon the labor question 
a mistaken one, we can commend its teachings in other 
matters to our friends et the South. The address of the 
editor is Wm. N. White, Athens, Ga. Price $2.00 a year. 





Pleasant Reading.—The Ladies’ Diaries, 
on pages 30, 31, will both amuse and instruct. We have 
seldom met with a more agreeable advertisement. 





The ** No Ink Pen,” is a Humbug, en- 
gineered by a swindler who attempts to cheat people by 
assuming part of the name of Mr. A, Morton, the well 


known gold pen maker, who advertises in our columns, 
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A Pomological Meeting.—The commit- 
tee on the Greeley Prizes, the action of which is noticed 
elsewhere, met on Dec. 12th at the residence of Wm. 8. 
Carpenter, Esq. Several professional and amateur hor- 
ticulturists were invited to join the committee after their 
official business had been disposed of, and the arrange- 
ment resulted in an exceedingly pleasant pomological 
soiree. There was upon the tables an exhibition of win- 
ter pears, which for extent and perfection of specimens, 
has seldom been equaled. Much attention is deservedly 
being paid by pomologists to the late keeping pears, and 
this collection of over 50 kinds shows that there is alarge 
list to select from. Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., exhibited 30 varieties. Messrs. Hovey & 
Co., Boston, 27, W. L. Ferris, Throg’s Neck, N. Y., 7. 
I. D. Wolf, of the same place, 3. Geo. Bancroft, New- 
port, R.I., 2. I. Buchanan, Astoria, N. Y., 1. There 
was a fine display of apples, among the most noticeable 
of which were the Tompkins Co. King, from Havana, 
N. Y., and Northern Spy from Battle Creek, Mich. 
Among the pears eliciting special commendation, were 
Dana's Hovey and Augustus Dana, Several specimens 
of native wines from Ohio vineyards, presented by Dr. 
Warder, included a remarkably fine sample of Delaware. * 





The Agriculturist Strawberry. — 
We did not intend to publish any more reports at present 
concerning the plants we have sent out, but here is one 
from O. Hunter, Clinton Co., lowa, which shows so 
great an increase that we give it as something remarka- 
ble :—“I received one strawberry plant on the 15th day 
of last April ; the plant looked pale and out of health. I 
gave it a good wetting, buried it root and branch in moist 
earth for the space of 5 or 6 hours, and then carefully set 
it out in black loam, manured with well rotted barn-yard 
manure.—In about one week it started to grow, and now 
I have 452 well rooted plants.” 





Raspberry Queries.—‘P. V. P.” It is 
not easy to tell raspberries from a bit of stem. Yours 
looks like the Purple Cane.—H. C. Burdick. The Black 
Cap is propagated by bending down the branches ia Sep- 
tember, and burying their tips, which will strike root. 





Sassafras Sprouts in an Orchard.— 
W. A. W. is troubled with sassafras sprouting up in his 
orchard. Thorough grubbing after plowing will clean 
it out and do the orchard good, and if none of the sprouts 
are allowed to grow after plowing and harrowing, the 
sprouts will soon die out. Sheep feed down such brushy 
growths very well, and a flock, turned in occasionally, 
and kept there only until they have fed off the grass and 
sprouts, will not bark the trees. 

Ever-bearing Mulberry,—I. A. Pike, 
Worcester Co., Mass. This variety usually produces 
staminate flowers enough to fertilize the pistillate ones, 
and the fact that your tree produces a few berries would 
go to show that some staminate flowers were present. 
Our own tree of this variety is not worth the space it 
occupies, and we shall cut it down. The English mul- 
berry gives adecent crop of better fruit, and is done 
with it, while this dribbles through a long season, and is 
not very good when obtained. 





Books on Gardening.—D. Buffington. 
We know of no work especially, devoted to market 
gardening. Watson’s Home Garden is one of the best 
for general directions in cultivation. The secrets of 
successful market gardening are in getting the earliest 
possible crops, and to so arrange the rotation of crops as 
to get the most fromthe land. An article by Mr. Brill, 
in October last, will give an idea of the way grow- 
ers manage with Cabbages, Cauliflower, and Lettuce. 
Tomatoes, Egg-plants, etc., are started early in exten- 
sive hot-beds. 


Whe Greeley Prizes, Decision on 
Apples and Pears.—It will be recollected that in 
1864 the Hon. Horace Greeley offered prizes of $100 each, 
for the best apple, pear and grape for general culture, 
referring the decision to the Horticultural Department of 
the American institute. At an exhibition held in the 
autumn of that year, the committee on apples and pears 
thought the time allowed was too brief, and they did not 
make an award. The committee on grapes awarded to 
the Iona, but the prize was declined by Dr. Grant, and 
the whole matter was passed over to another year, and 
referred to a larger committee, comprising several gentle- 
men from abroad. Three opportunities were presented 
tor exhibiting fruit for competition in the Autumn of 1865, 
the last of which was on Dec. 12. The committee had 
great difficulty in coming to a decision, as they had to 
consider the healthiness of the tree or vine, and its adap- 
tation t. « wide range of localities as well as the quality 
ot the fruit. in October they decided not to award the 


no variety now before the public had fully proved itself 
as meeting the requirements that had been fixed upon, 
and this prize is still open for competition. On Dec. 12th 
last, the committee, after a long consultation, decided to 
award the premium for the best apple for general cultiva- 
tion to the BaLpwrn, and for the best pear for general 
cultivation to the BARTLETT, on pear stock, The best 
bushel of each was exhibited by W. R. Ward, of Newark, 
N. J., and the prizes go to him. While this decision 
probably will not satisfy every one,-we think that, taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, the committees 
have made the best possible selection. 

An Important Select Fruit List.— 
The committee on the Greeley prizes at their last meeting 
fixed upon two varieties each, of summer, fall and win- 
ter apples and pears, to recommend for general cultiva- 
tion. Although this they consider as extra official, we 
are very glad that it has been done, and our readers will 
attach much importance to it when they know that it is 
the result of the deliberations of pomologists of such large 
experience as Chas. Downing, C. M. Hovey, Dr. J. A. 
Warder, Dr. I. M. Ward, Wm. S. Carpenter, and others : 

AppLEs.—Summer : Primate and Red Astrachan. 

Autumn: Porter and Gravenstein. 

Winter : Hubbardston Nonsuch and Northern Spy. 

Pears.—Summer : Rostiezer and Manning’s Elizabeth. 

Autumn: Seckel and Sheldon. 

Winter : Lawrence and Dana’s Hovey. 





Gooseberry Literature.—<A friend has 
shown us a little book which is interesting as an index 
of how much is made, in England, of some specialities. 
There gooseberry culture is a favorite pursuit among the 
working classes, and the cultivators resort to all possible 
means to bring their berries to the largest size. This 
book of 214 pages is called the ‘‘ Gooseberry Grower’s 
Register,” and gives a detailed account of the different 
Gooseberry Shows held in Lancashire and five other 
shires in the year 1865. It givesa tabular view of the 
number of prizes obtained by each sort of berry, and is 
embellished by a portrait of the ‘‘ London,’’ which was 
the heaviest red berry, weighing 33 dwts., 13 grs. (nearly 
1% oz.) Thegrowers of Patterson, N. J., formerly held 
gooseberry shows, but we have heard nothing of them fora 
year or two. It continued, we hope to hear about them. 





Propagating Lilies.—Mrs. L. Hall, Cum- 
berland Co., N. J. The florists grow them from the scales 
of the bulb. The outside scales are taken off and stuck 
in boxes of sand or sandy earth, just as if they were cut- 
tings, the scale being set with the lower end down and 
about half covered. It isdonein a propagating house, 
where there is a gentle bottom heat. The experiment 
may be tried in the dwelling and may possibiy succeed, 
though we have never seenit done. A few of the outer 
scales may be removed without miuterially injuring the 
bulb for flowering. The little bulbs require two years 
to become strong enough to flower. 





Plants named.—“C.C. Y. 8. R. D.,” Tren- 
ton, N. J. Not a seed at all, buta portion of the seed 
pod of Honesty, (Lunaria biennis)....Irene Cole, White 
Co., Ind. Lamium maculatum. Spotted Deadnettle.... 
C. H. Randall, Worcester Co., Mass., sends Sedum acre, 
Stonecrop, which is in some places used for garden 
edgings....L. M. Carter. Hendricks Co., Ind. Celastrus 
fcandens, Wax-work, or False Bittersweet, already de- 
scribed and figured....G. Frank Alvord, Hampshire Co., 
Mass. The grassis Eragrostis pocoides, for which we 
know no common name. It usually grows in sandy 
places, and is considered as worthless....Philip Ritz, 
Walla Walla, W.T. The grasses were over ripe when 
gathered and came in fragments. There appear to be 
two forms of Keleria cristata, Crested Keleria. The 
coarser grass of the three is one we have had several 
times from the Pacific coast, and think it a variety of 
Triticum repens, or Couch-grass:...M. R. Allen, York 
Co., Me. No. 1. Pyrola elliptica, Shin-Leaf. No. 2. 
Too spoiled a fragment to make out. No.3. Erigeron 
strigosum, Daisy Fleabane. 





** Topping’? Apples and Market 
Fruit.—Putting the best in sight is practised by most 
tradesmen and fruit dealers are no exception to the rule. 
“A Citizen” writes us regarding the manner in which 
he has suffered: ‘I can tesiify to the elevated standard 
of the Agriculturist and to the excellent advice it gives 
to farmers and others producing articles of food for sale, 
and I am therefore the more surprised that some of our 
apple growers should practice such deception in putting 
up their fruit for the market, as may be seen in nine bar- 
rels out of ten, particularly this year. I had occasion 
lately to purchase 75 bbls. of Newtown Pippins for ex- 
portation to England, every apple in which had neces- 


per; and out of the entire number there were but four 
barrels where the fruit was as good at bottom and middle 
as at the top. City men are called ‘sharp,’ but ifa 
merchant here were to sell his goods falsely packed as 
some of our Country friends do, they would be called 
Cheats, and deserve the name! [f this thing continues, 
the old title of honest farmer will become a misnomer.’ 

If “Citizen” has read the Agriculturist for some 
years he must have noticed that we have reprehended 
this practice and that in our ‘‘ Notes and Suggestions” 
we have many times advised growers to pack fairly. The 
fault is not so much the farmer’s, as that of fruit dealers, 
who go about the country and buy the fruit in the orchard 
and pack it themselves. Our correspondent must not 
give up his faith in farmers without good cause. 

Pelargoniums and Amaryllis.—Mrs. 
M. T. Brett, Worcester Co., Mass. Keep Pelargoniums 
at rest during the winter in a cool room, and give but 
little water ; a light cellar will do if dry and safe from 
frost. In early spring, repot and cut them back severely ; 
they will stand any amount of pruning. Amaryllis formo- 
sissima should have been taken up for the winter. The 
blooming of this, as of other bulbs, depends upon its 
having made a vigorous growth of leaves the year before. 
Give it a rich and loose soil in planting next spring. 


Large Isabella Grapes.—aAt our Grape 
Show two years ago, some Isabellas were presented by 
Mr. E. Fitch, of Coxsackie, N. Y. The grapes were of 
remarkable size, and as they presented everv appearance 
of fruit unusually developed by ringing, the committee 
excluded them from competition. This year Mr. Chas. 
Starr sends us similar specimens from the same vine, 
with the assurance that no trick had been practised to 
increase the size of the fruit. He says that one vine out 
of several thousands has for several years borne these 
large berries upon a portion of it, while upon the other 
part only ordinary fruit was produced. It would be in- 
teresting to see how far this peculiarity was retained in 
vines propagated from the large fruiting portion, and the 
matter throws considerable light upon the great variabil- 
ity presented by the Isabella in different locations. 





Weddo Grape.—T. H. Grayson, C. W. 
We believe that this failed to fruit the past year. 
The year before, we saw a partially ripened cluster and 
it seemed something like the Delaware, with a looser and 
longer bunch. Our season is probably too short for it. 





Book on Grape Culture.—Subscriber, 
Carlinsville, Ill. Fuller's Grape Culturist gives full di- 
rections for training and pruning by the arm and spur 
method. Price $1.5 See the Book List elsewhere. 





Propagating the Dahlia.—J. Bruland, 
Iowa. If the roots were taken up last autumn and are 
kept in a dry and warm cellar, you can multiply them in 
the spring by dividing the root. Our notes for the month 
will tell how, at the proper time. 





Potatoes and Chestnuts, — In answer 
to numerous inquiries about Mr. Harrison’s potatoes, 
mentioned in December, we state that he informs us that 
he has no more for sale. Neither have we any of the 
chestnuts figured in December. We had only a few, and 
they were disposed of long ago. 


A Large Ricinus.—Mr. C. F. Erhard, 
Hunter’s Point, L. I., sent us astem of Ricinus sangui- 
nens, one of the ornamental varieties of the Castor Oil 
Plant, which measured nearly a foot in circumference 
at the base ; a remarkable growth for an annual plant. 





‘Tomatoes.—“ Reader,” N. H. A light rich 
soil, without much fresh manure is best for tomatoes. 
The plants may be made stocky, when grown in the 
green-house, by the use of pots and by pinching. 





Sugar Beets and Sugar Produc: 
tion.—Dan’l Laniman, Macoupin Co., Ill. Sugar beets 
grow excellently well upon the prairies, as we have 
seen. They contain a large percentage of sugar, and 
after grinding and extracting the juice, the pulp is 
nearly as valuable for feeding and fattening beeves and 
hogs, as the roots unground. The only trouble is that 
it will require a capital of about $100,000 to set up a beet- 
sugar house and make it pay. Capital invested in this 
way, if judiciously managed, will, we think, pay a larger 
profit than in almost any other legitimately managed 
business with which we are acquainted. 





Milk Stools.—Those used by T. F. Haynes, 
Hartford Co., Conn., are 2 feet 3 inches long, 9 inches 
high, (probably 8 inches wide), three-legged, with mor- 
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made to hold the pails and so keep them clean, although 
his cows are littered as well as his horses. 

Hlalsted’s Hay -fork Traveller.— 
Lycurgus Dunnaux, Lawrence Co., Ind., writes that from 
the description we published on page 212, he had one of 
Halsteds’ Hay-fork Traveliers made and put in opera- 
tion, and adds: **The result is, it has inaugurated a new 
era in lifting and conveying hay in this community. 
Without specifications for the construction, we could 
not make all the parts so perfectly as we now can; 
but it works well enough, so that now the great difficulty 
isin keeping a supply of hay to pitch; formerly it was 
to get the hay pitched. A partioular excellence is, that 
a man of light muscle can work the fork, if he has brains 
enough, just as well as any other.” 

Lice on Cattle.—W. G. Wardenhall, Jef- 
ferson Co., Pa., says, that “knowing larkspur seed would 
destroy lice on human beings, he collected a quart of 
seed, ground it fine, soaked it a week in one gallon of 
strong vinegar, and then applied it with a sponge to all 
parts of the animals; has never seen louse or nit since.” 

T. F. Haynes, Hartford Co., Conn., writes to the Agri- 
culturist: ** I keep lice off my cattle by keeping sulphur 
and salt in winter where they can lick it when they 
choose ; my cattle have had none since I practised this.” 


Remedy for Warts on Cows’ Teats. 
—Andrew Burfarst, Lewis Co., N. Y., inquires “ what is 
the best remedy for warts on the teats of a cow?” 
Warts on cow's teats usually extend no deeper than the 
skin. They should not be removed while the cow gives 
milk. The most effectual way is to take hold of the end 
of a wart with pliers and cut it off with sharp shears. 
The cut should not be deeper than the skin. This rem- 
edy will not hurt a cow as much as clipping the skin does 
rheep when they are being sheared; or a piece of small 
wire may be twisted around a large wart sufficiently 
tight to obstruct the circulation of the blood, and left on 
till the wart drops off, leaving the surface smooth. 





How to Make Manure of Weeds, 
with no Pigs.—‘‘H, M. B.” New Haven Co., Conn, 
Work over your pile of weeds, potato vines, bean vines, 
lawn trimmings, any thing of the kind, adding a quantity 
of soil to amount to one-fourth or one-third the weight of 
the whole. Then let the housemaid pour over it all the 
chainber ley and wash slops, with the dish water and 
scraps from the kitchen which you can not profitably 
The weeds, etc., ought to be cut 
up witha sharp spade before putting into the heap, and 
the heap ought to be worked every month or two, ex- 
cept in very cold weather, mixing in some more dirt. 


dispose of otherwise. 


Agricultural Papers.—“ Bob Skinflint,” 
(who has chosen a forlorn non de plumey asks us to re- 
commend to him a first rate agricultural paper. (He takes 
the Agricu/turist, of course), Take one published in 
your own State. One who lives in Maine should, by all 
means, take the Maine Farmer, (Augusta) which is a 
weekly family newspaper, and teaches sound agriculture 
as well, which, by the way, appears in new type, an 
evidence of prosperity we are glad to notice. The same 
_ is true of three excellent papers published in Boston, 
the N. E. Farmer, Ploughman and Boston Cultivator. 
New Yorkers have quite a choice. There is the Coun- 
try Gentleman and Cultivator, (Albany) a quarto-week- 
ly, famous for its excellent correspondence, and emi- 
nently the gentleman farmer’s paper. Moore’s Rural 
New-Yorker (Rochester) is another weekly. It isa fam- 
ily- and news-paper, witha large and good agricultural 
attachment, in which the American Merinos are of late 
made a specialty. Weg might go on and mention the 
Ohio Farmer, (agricultural and family, Cleveland), the 
Prairie Farmer, (agricultural, Chicago), both well man 
aged and first rate of their respective classes, and so in 
almost every western State, at least one good monthly or 
weekly paper, which ought to be well sustainel by the 
realing farmers. We have always found that the farmer 
who reads one agricultural paper will crave more 





Farmer’s Scrap-Book.—On the study 
table of a very studious farmer of Westchester Co., N. 
Y., we examined a system of keeping and classifying all 
kinds of information gathered from his reading, which is 
worth copying. He has numerous sheets of stiff brown 
paper folded once, for use as port-folios, and considerably 
larger than large letter paper, In these are numerous 
other half-sheets. The port-folios or paper-covers have 
written upon them the various subjects which most 
demand his interest and attention. For instance, one is 
probably labeled “Sheep,” and in this he places all 
valuable items about sheep, cut ont of newspapers which 
he does nat keep whole for binding, even advertisements, 
hand-bills, cireulars, ete, These are pasted neatly upon 





the half-sheets, and at the same time classified still 
further if possible. Then, also, upon writing paper he 
makes memoranda of facts, or where to find important 
articles which he meets with in his reading in books or in 
journals, which he preserves. In the same way he has 
a cover devoted to each class of stock, to the prominent 
classes of fruits, vegetables, and other crops, as “ Stone 
Fruits,” “Small Fruits,” ‘‘ Apples and Pears,” ‘* Roots,” 
“Tndian Corn,” “Small Grains,” “ Grass and Hay,” ete., 
and so has always ready for immediate reference a vast 
amount ot valuable information, which would otherwise 
not be found when most needed. 





Lightning Red Swindlers.—A Sub- 
scriber in Onondaga Co., N. Y., writes strongly of the 
operations of certain parties, who by plausible statements 
induce farmers to employ them to put up lightning rods 
at so much per foot, tobe paid in notes. They then con- 
trive to use a great amount of reds, and badger their 
victims into paying the bills to save further trouble. The 
notes are sold at the best terms that can be got. In one 
case $300 was collected for the rods put on a hog-pen ! 
Over Sixty Thousand dollars have been taken in this way 
by asingle firm of operators. The victims should com- 
bine and arrest the swindlers—a collection of the 
testimony would establish fraud very clearly we think. 
We have had several good rods put up by professional 
men, strangers often, but. always have had a clear state- 
ment and agreement of just what was to be done, and 
the exact price agreed upon. Twenty-five dollars, and 
usually a less sum, will pay for ample protection on any 
ordinary house or barn. If out of business, we would be 
glad to undertake to supply a thousand dwellings with 
rods, and warrant them against lightning for ten years, 
at an average price of twenty dollars each. 


Californians, Look out.—We lcam 
that aset of sharpers upon the Isthmus are engaged in 
selling to passengers ‘‘Greenbacks” at a considerable 
discount. The seller always has a few dollars left, and 
as he is going where they will be of no use he is willing 
to sell them for gold at a great sacrifice. Several who 
have bought in this way, found upon their arrival at New 
York that they had bought well executed counterfeits. 





A New Dodlge—Jewelry Swindle.— 
For some time past, sundry parties have sent out circulars 
offering chances for large prizes in watches, jewelry, etc., 
to any one sending 25 cents for a ticket. In return for 
this they sent prize-tickets offering for $5, or $5.24 
watches, etc., worth $25 to $50, alleging that these tickets 
were drawn. Of course any one remitting the money 
would hear nothing further from it, except in some rare 
cases, where a further and larger swindle was in view. 
A Brooklyn concern, and we know not how many others, 
are taking a shorter method to get the $5.24. Thus: They 
address the same letter to each of ten thousand or more 
persons at a distance, enclosing ready drawn Prize Cer- 
tificates, ostensibly for “ Patent Hunting Case Watches,” 
“known as the Army and Navy Watch, beautifully en- 
graved, patent adjusted balance, warranted a perfect 
time-keeper, ete., and worth $50.”—Another ticket en- 
titles the holder toa *‘Gold Vest Chain, the Jatest ana 
most fashionable style, valued at $25.’’ The letter ac- 
companying these tickets says: ‘ Your letter with 50 
cents enclosed is received, for which we send you two 
certificates. The amount of $5.24 for each certificate 
must be returned with the certificates, within 15 days, 
etc.,” and the article called for by the ticket will be sent 
by mail or express. Of course, the parties receiving 
these plausible letters have never sent the 50 cents, but 
the supposilion (too ofien true) is, that the recipient will 
consider it a capital mistake in his behalf, and will for- 
ward the money to secure the prize intended tor some 
one else. Tie parties sending these tickets can not be 
found. They get their letters through the P. O. and 
pocket the money, until they suspect they are watched, 
and then hide, and reappear under some new name. 

Lotteries Again.—“ Yours Sincerely, Tho- 
mas Boult & Co., Box 5713 New York City,” though 
shown up in these columns, are still pestering the people 
all over the country with their swindling circulars, offer- 
ing a * private and confidential ” good chance for at least 
$1200, in the Covington, Ky., Lotte. y, by sending to them 
merely $10 for a ticket sure to draw a prize. They pre- 
tend to make this offer to get the influence of the one ad- 
dressed, who is expecte] to show his prize money and tell 
through whom he got it, so as to bring them a large 
business. This is of course the sheerest lying. They 
make the same offer to every other man in the same town 
whose name they can get. Of course no one ever hear 
from his money after sending it to Box 5713. A great 
number of Post-masters have sent us samples of these 
circulars, of which sometimes as. many as a hundred or 
‘more have come tothe same office addressed to as many 
different parties, but each one is addressed as if-he was 





the only favored one in the county.—Before this reaches 
the reader, we hope to have the Police sueceed in catch- 
ing ‘Yours Sincerely, Thomas Boult & Co.,” or who- 
ever calls for the letters in Box 5713; yet, he knows 
none of his dupes will acknowledge their greenness and 
appear as witnesses, and so he will probably be set at 
liberty to reappear under some new name and guise. We 
have had many of these fellows arrested and their business 
broken up, but often with the above result. The best we 
can do is tokeep on showing them upin the Agriculturist 
as we have for years past. If everybody read this jougnal, 
these swindlers would soon be upon short rations. Let 
us all try to getas many to reading the paper, as possible. 





Greasing Boots, ete.—Charles Booth, of 
Erie Co., O., takes exception io the item on this topic in 
the Deceinber Agriculturist, He infers we have not worn 
cowhide boots, in which he is mistaken, We “grew” up in 
them on the farm and greased them too much. He says 
they will become as hard as wood without frequent greas- 
ing, which is the case with poorly tanned leather con. 
tinually exposed to wetting and drying. But we did ad- 
vise a “surface coat of oil (or grease) when the 
feet are likely tobe exposed to much water,” and we 
might have added a frequent one, but not so heavy as to 
entirelv saturate and close up the pores. Stout boots of 
well tanned cowhide, with thick bottoms, are the best for 
those constantly exposed to water or the damp ground, 
and pretty free application of grease are useful when 
one works much on wet ground. 

Light sandals, that is, rubber shoes with open tops, hav- 
ing only rubber straps across the top of the feet to hold 
them on, so as to leave the leather open as much as pos- 
sible, are preferable to full rubbers. Those sitting stil!, 
as in writing, for part of the day, will do well to use 
these, but only while outon the wet ground. In all cases 
give the perspiration from the feet opportunity to escape. 
4a dry pair of socks in the latter part of the day, especiaily 
when sitting down for the evening, or when going our for 
evening riding, or work, adds greatly to one’s comfort 
and health.—Mr. B. says he finds our mixture of Jard and 
resin an excellent application to boots. 

Gunpowder Rendered Harmless.— 
One of the company of English capitalists, who have 
been travelling in this country, not long since demon- 
strated the practical character of a recent English dis- 
covery defore a company of scientific and practical men, 
in Jersey City. After taking a quantity of common gun- 
powder and proving its genuineness, he mixed with it 
three times its weight of powdered glass. He then thrust 
a red hot poker into the mixture, which caused it to burn 
up slowly without the least explosion or harm to any- 
thing. The effect of the ground glass is purely mechan- 
ical, separating the grains of powder and thus preventing 
a rapid combustion. Mixed with four times its weight of 
glass, the powder was burned with great difficulty, those 
grains only burning which were in direct contact with 
the poker. By the use of a sieve the powder was again 
separated, in a condition of efficiency—apparently as 
good asever. The value of the invention consists in the 
prevention of accidental explosion, thus securing per- 
sonal safety and greatly reducing the cost of storage. 
Some apprehensions have been expressed that the pow- 
der, after being thus mixed with the glass, will foul the 
guns in which it is used: that nothing is said about this, 
nives ground for the suspicion that it is true. 





Measuring HMay.—There is no rule that 
will prove at all reliable for measuring fine and coarse, 
loose and well-packed hay. Some kinds of hay, after 
being pressed beneath a heavy mow, wi.l weigh a ton per 
1000 cubic feet. In a hay loft, it woulda require 2000 cubie 
feet cf the same kind of hay for one ton. 





How much is a Barrel.—‘J. M. P.” A 
barrel of cider, vinegar, and wine, molasses, syrup and 
milk, is 313 gallons. A barrel must be made to hold 196 
lbs. of flour, or 280 lbs. of salt—the latter larger than for 
flour. Apple barrels are made the size of flour barrels, 
though salt barrels well cleansed are used for apples, 
pears and potatoes, Salt barrels hold more than is re 
quired of apple barrels. <A barrel should contain not less 
than 24g bushels of fruit, or vegetables, sealed measure. 

To Keep Rats from Eating Mar. 
nes.—“ Philomen,” of Champaign Co., writes: *‘I have 
aremedy that has never failed with me. It is simply 
salting the rats regularly. I do this by laying salt on the 
sills and ties of the stable, if that is the place they most 
frequent ; but in fagt, they will hunt for it. It will occur 
to any farmer that ages this remedy, that harness is most 
cut where the greatest amount of sweat has dried, aa 
indication that salt contained in it is what they want.’ 





d Ton.—J. M. Porter, Ross Co., 0. 
properly used to express weight, but fe~ 
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liauid measure of 252 gallons, and is also used to des- 
ignate a large cask. Ton is written for quantities by 
weigit. Though bom are derived from the same Anglo- 
Saroa word, the distinction in spelling is a convenient 
one, and is sanctioned by good usage. 

Grain-box for Sheep Feeding. — 
Thos. B. Powell, of Ontario Co., N. Y., writes: ** Last 
winter I made a box for feeding grain to sheep, which I 
like well. It holds about half a busiel, is about 26 inch- 
es long on the bottom and 23 on the top; the back end 
square, the front sloping. The front end has a projection 
or guide (g,) on 
the lower end to 
runin and clear 
the trough; back 
of this is a par- 
tition or false 
front (p,) still 
more stanting, the top of which is 5inches and the bottom 
3inches from the front. In it, in the middle of the lower 
part, is cut a hole 2 inches wide and about 3 or four inches 
high. Over this is a slide (s) for opening or closing the 
hole. Through the bottom, back of the guide, close to 
the front, is cut another hole, 2x5 inches in size. About 
half of the top should be covered, as shown in the sketch. 
To use it, take it by the back end in one hand, the other 
holding the slide, and shove it along in the trough open- 
ing or closing the slide and raising or lowering the back 
For outs the hole may be larger.” 





end as may be needed, 





Is there any Good in Corn Cobs 2?— 
“J, W. H.”—For our own use we never would grind corn 
and cobs together. We believe cobs of ripe corn are 
often productive of bad results; but those of soft corn 
and nubbvins do contain some nutriment and are not so in- 
jurious, nor difficult of digestion. There is a vast deal 
of steam aud water power wasted in grinding cobs, but 
we presume, were the facts known, this would not com- 
pare as | to 10 with the power wasted in digesting thein. 





Grain-bin Ventilators. — Every Grain- 
bin should have ventilators in the bottom. Those of the 
style figured are easily made and put in. A bin 12 feet 
long and 4 wide, should have three ventilators. They 
may be made of sheet-iron punched full of small holes, 
or of fine’ wire-cloth, 
bent into a conical form. 
A sheet of iron is cut in- 
to semi-circular pieces, 
of about two feet radius : 
the holes are punched, 
the pieces are run. be- 
tween tinners’ rollers 
and the edges riveted or 
locked together like 
stove-pipe. The boitoms are turned to form 
flanges for nailing them to the floor. Holes are then 
sawed in the floor and the ventilators nailed over them. 
It is not necessary to make the holes in more than haif 
the diameter of the ventilators. 





narrow 





Subsoil Plow.—‘ E. B.,” Lyon Co., Kansas, 
inquires where he may obtain one of Mapes’ Subsoil 
Plows?” We cannot tell; and if we could we would 
not recommend such a plow as has formerly been sold 
by that name, The form of that plowis decidedly objec- 
tionable, as it does not raise the subsoil sufficiently high 
to effect good pulverization. The share is so thin that it 
runs through the ground, pressing through, and not 
breaking up its solidity. On page 18] of the Agriculturist 
for 1864 is an illustration of the best form of subsoil plow 
now in use. The cost is $10.00 to $15.00. 

How to Catch Horses.—Horses ought 
to be trained when colts, to be easily caught. Whena 
horse is incorrigibly bad to catch, never turn him loose 
without a halter headstall on. ‘Then, always carry some 
oats, roots, meal, salt, sugar, or something else that he 
likes, and after he has tasted a few times, take hold gent- 
ly of the halter. Whipping or any harshness immediate- 
ly after a horse is caught, makes a bad habit worse ; 
but even if hard to catch, reward him when caught. 





Stripping.—J. E. Blake’s Queries. 
“C.C.,” of Foxcroft, Me., writes in answer to the queries 
of Mr. Blake (page 366, December Agriculturist) as fol- 
lows:--I have been a milker for more than forty years, 
and all that time have noticed that nearly all cows, as the 
flow of milk abates at the end of the grazing season, fail 
to yield all the milk continuously to the hand of the 
milker. If this condition of things fsa “habit,” allied to 
vices sometimes observed in cows, I think it one that we 
shall never see abated. For more than twenty years I 
have had ‘ta way of my own” to get over the difficulty 
without any tax on my patience. It is t&sit down to 
cow No. 1 inst as though nothing was to happen buta 














ee 
speedy milking. I draw thepmiik from ail the teats, and 
when it ceases to flow readily, 1 move to cow No. 2 and 
treat her in the same manner. At the end of one or two 
minutes [ return to cow No. 1 and find the milk well 
down in the udder and ready to be drawn quickly. When 
done, I find cow No. 2 equally ready to be miiked, and 
thus milk two cows well in Jess time than one could be 
by a continuous operation, If but one cow were to be 
milked I would do something else, after drawing the first 
milk, and before finishing....In reply to the other inquiry 
of J. E. B., 1 think it best, more agreeable to the cow, as 
well as easier to the milker, to milk all the teats equally 
—changing the hands often, so as to relieve the pressure 
from all parts of the udder evenly. 





Farmers’ Clubs.—Where the farmers and 
others interested in the cultivation of the soil, fruit-rais- 
ing, ete., (and who is not?) can be induced to meet 
socially (or even formally) for a free discussion of agri- 
cultural topics, great good always results to the whole 
district. There is probably no man inthe town who does 
not think he knows how todo some things better than 
any body else. Why not get together and each tell his 
way, his notions, the results of his experiments. If one 
knows so much now that he is sure he will not learn 
anything, then it is cruelly selfish for him to stay at 
home, for he might do a great deal of good: and if one 
does not know quite so much as that,—then he will get 
good if he goes. Well managed Farmers’ Clubs are rare, 
The Coneord Farmers’ Club is one, however, as we 
judge by hearsay evidence. They circulate a printed pro- 
gramme for this winter’s work, (if such pleasant employ- 
ment may be so called) which gives the name of the 
member at whose house such meeting is to be held, from 
Nov. 9th to April 19th, with the subjects for discussion at 
each meeting, addresses and essays to be presented, etc. 

Agricultural Colleges.—We have many 
inquiries about Agricultural Colleges and must answer 
them in general terms. The only institutions of this 
kind in actual operation are those of Pennsylvania and 
Michigan. Of the former we have had but little knowl- 
edge since the death of its former president, Dr. Pugh, 
and know nothing about it beyond what our readers can 
learn from a circular, whieh can be obtained by addres- 
sing the President of the College, Center Co., Pa. It hap- 
pens that we know rather more about the Michigan Col- 
lege, being well acquainted with its president and most 
of the faculty. We know that it presents unusual facil- 
ities to the industrious student, and that it deserves to 
have a much larger*number of students, than it has yet 
received. Those from other States are admitted, but were 
the institution properly appreciated by the people of 
Michigan, there would be no room for the students from 
abroad. An advertisement of the Michigan College ap- 
pears this month. For those who desire to delve deeper 
in the sciences which underlie the principles of good 
agriculture, the courses of instruction at the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College, the agricultural de- 
partmeut of which has received the ‘ Agricultural Col- 
lege Fund,” are unsurpassed. Prof. Geo. J. Brush 
(New Haven) will respond to requests for information. 





A Branch Log-Chain.—The illustration 
here given represents a very convenient and useful chain 
for hauling timber or logs on the ground. Each piece is 
about three feet long, attached to a strong ring of an 
elliptical form. The other ends are provided with 
“dogs” of the form. _ 
shown, which are driven ISB, 
into the sides of a log or x 
stick of timber, when it is 
to be hanled upon the 
ground, When a chain . GEG 
is wrapped around a aed 
log, it makes the draft much harder than if there were 
no chain beneath it ; besides, when a chain cannot easily 
be put around the log, as it rests on the ground, a branch 
chain will be found very convenient. The branch chain 
may be fastened near the lower side of a log, and thus 
require less force to haul it, than when one chain is used 
especially if the hitch is on the upper side of the log. 









New York State Cheese Manufie.- 
turers’? Association.—The third annual meeting of 
the New York State Cheese Manufacturers’ Association, 
will be held at the City of Utica, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 10th and 11th, 1866. The number of 
persons engaged in cheese dairying in New York alone, 
and who are directly or indirectly connected with the 
association, is more than 20.000, and it is believed the 
meeting will be the largest and most interesting that has 
ever been heretofore held by the farmers of the State on 
any special branch of industry. Delegations are expect- 
ed from the Eastern and Westerg States and from the 
Canadas, and subjects of vast importance to dairvmen 
are to be discussed and acted upon. The annua! address 


will be delivered by X. A. Willard, A. M., of Herkimer 
County, Wednesday Evening, January 10th. Reports 
from 400 factories, and a large number from private 
dairies, are expected, of operations the past season, and 
various subjects of interest to dairymen will be discussed. 





To Prevent Horses Slipping Down. 
—We have had a horse shoe engraved to show black- 
smiths how to ‘fit up” shoes to prevent horses slipping 
down on smooth and slippery pavements. The heel 
caiks should be not less than 13g inches long from the top 
of the shoe to the end, and instead 
of being hammered to an edge 
like «an iron wedge, the ends = 
should be fully 3g of an inch wide 
and broad as the width of the iron. 
The toe caiks should be much stronger than when they 
are made only 's an inch Jong. A horse shod with such 
calks wiil rarely slip on pavement, nor at all on ice. 








The Cattle Plague or ‘‘Rinders 
pest.°°—Congress has very wisely and promptly passed 
a law (the first law of the session) forbidding all impor- 
tation of domestic animals from Europe. Itis right. With 
so great danger threatening us we ought to take the 
promptest and most efficient measures. It will be no ev- 
idence of undue haste in passing this law, if subsequent 
consideration of the subject should, as it probably will, 
lead to an establishment of a rigid quarantine, wherever 
foreign cattle enter the country. The. distress and loss 
occasioned by this terrible *‘ pest,” has not been exagger- 
ated. The losses by death being 80 to 90 in 100 of the 
cattle attacked, and not under the most skillful treat- 
ment from the first. Should the plague come here, what 
we should doas we are without veterinary surgeons, it is 
easy to foretell—we should stand by and see the stock die 
in spite of our best efforts. It is well known that this dis- 
ease effects both neat stock and sheep, hence the word 
*‘eattle” in the law doubtless covers both. The act is as 
follows: 

An Act to prevent the spread of foreign diseases 
among the cattle of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress as- 
semb'ed, that the importation of cattle be, and hereby is, 
prohibited. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make such regulations as will give this 
law full and immediate effect, and to send copies of them 
to the proper officers in this country, and to all officers 
or agents of the United States in foreign countries. Sgc. 
2. And be it further enacted, that when the President 
shall give thirty days’ notice, ‘by proclamation, that no 
further danger is to be apprehended from the spread of 
foreign infectious or contagious diseases among cattle, 
this law shall be of no force, and cattle may be imported 
in the same way as before its passage. Passed the House 
Dec. Ith; the Senate passed it unaltered, and it re- 
ceived the sighature of the President December 16th. 





Southern Farming—Chances for good Men. 
—__ oo 

As postal facilities extend over the Southern States, we 
are constantly in the receipt of letters from our old 
subscribers and others, which, (however diverse may the 
views of the writers in regard to the vexed and important 
questions of the day, touching the political status of the 
Southern States and people, of all colors), breathe the 
same spirit of improved agriculture. We dispute with 
nobody, who is in favor of better farming. Advancement 
and improvement in one direction is close akin to that in 
every other. When we know that the whole South is 
sprinkled over with such men, anxious, now at least, to 
try fairly the experiment of more pptelligent labor, and of 
better systems of farming, we can have little anxiety for 
the future, whatever throes and pains may attend thie 
new birth of half a continent. Surely we will do what- 
ever is in our power to aid men who write such letters as 
the following, lately received from Charlotte Co., Va. : 

* * * “T have unexpectedly been placed in 
charge of an estate of 3000 acres of fertile land, located 
as above, and desire to have it cultivated to the best ad- 
vantage. I have determined to divide it into several 
farms, and my great need is intelligent and reliable labor 
and edueated and experienced superintendence. The 
Freedmen are attached to the place, and have warm 
friendship for their late master, who is so diseased that 
he cannot attend to his own business ; and I am anxious 
to spare no effort that will benefit them and make them 
good, orderly and happy citizens. They do not now know 
their rights or duties and must be instructed in them 
gradually, and I believe will be most easily informed as 
to them by seeing honest, industrious and steady laborers 
from some of the Northern States, working with them or 
in their vicinity, will learn from them that the interests of 
employer and employees are identical, and that good 








order, and a cheerful obedience to lawful orders, are 
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necessary and not degrading to the employee. I am 
anxious therefore to employ some 10 to 20 Connecticut 
Vailey laborers, who have been accustomed to the culture 
of tobacco, to general farm work and eare of stock, and 
also an intelligent manof good character, experienced in 
the direction of others and who understands the principles 
and practice of successful farming. Iam willing to pay 
such employees market prices, or give them finding and 
a share of the crops. 

“The advantages of soil, climate, healthy location, com- 
fortable buildings, stock and improvements are unsurpas- 
sed. We have daily mails by the——R. R., which passes 
through the estate ; ready access to market by this source 
and by the river. Mills, a country store, blacksmith and 
carpenter shop on the estate, and schools and churches 
in the immediate vicinity. 

* All this section of country raises fine manufacturing 
tobacco, which commands a high price; the season is 
much longer and the climate much more favorable for its 
culture than in Connecticut. There is a strong desire 
among many here to see good Northern farmers and 
laborers come ia and settle among us, and if they come, 
J ain convinced that they will soon be much more wel- 
come than the Swedes, Germans and Scotch now being 
jmported. You will much oblige me and I believe much 
benefit many othersaNorth and South, by calling atten- 
tion to this partof Virginia. Many fertile tracts—cleared, 
fenced, stocked, and with good residences and out-build- 
ings, could be bought cheap, or ;ented for a small sum or 
part of the crop. Many old owners are unabl : to conform 
to the new order of things, have little money and will 
readily rent it to Northern men, who will have little 
trouble in getting the freedmen to work.” 

The South offers few inducements to men of smali 
means, who are not good practical farmers, and pretty 
well read also in the principles of agriculture ; for such 
the West is better. Neither is the South the place for 
men who do not like to work. Work is to be the order of 
the day at the South now, and it will be its salvation. 





—_—_—_——2 + — et @ ee 
Agricultural Education. 
THE FARMER-BOY’S SCHOOL IN THE FAMILY. 
——— 

In an article on Agricultural Education in 
the December number (p. 374) we promised to 
continue the subject there introduced. The 
farmer-boy’s first teachers are his parents, and 
his first lessons are from those by whom he 
is surrounded. Up to the time of his birth, the 
little fellow usually has less intelligent thought 
bestowed upon him than would have been given 
to a thorough-bred animalof any kind. Never- 
theless, his physical being is subject to almost 
identically the same laws, and his constitution 
and quality as a man are often determined long 
before any proper educational influences are 
brought to bear upon his unfolding mind. We 
believe, also, that his mind and heart are, equally 
with his physical nature, affected by prenatal 
conditions. Children know a great deal more 
than we give them credit for; especially do 
they perceive our emotions, attempts to deceive 
them, lack of trustin them, lack of truth, notin 
words only, but in thoughts. Soa child towards 
whom angry feelings are exercised, who is 
struck “or punished in anger, soon becomes 
passionate, provoking, “ugly” as we say, and 
the reverse is equally true—love begets love. 
The love of nature, fondness for flowers, for 
plants whose use is beauty, or whose beauty is 
their usefulness, kindness to animals, etc., if ex- 
hibited by those about the child, find in it an 
immediate response. So, also, may habits of 
helpfulness and industry be almost in-bred, if 
with his earliest efforts to do anything he is 
given to understand that his little powers may 
be exerted to some use. Thé love of approbation, 
if gratified and properly met by expressed ap- 
proval for all those little attempts to work some 
good, no matter how little is really wrought, 
effectually establish the tendency to do with tle 
might what the hands find to do, almost before 
the little fellow is out of leading strings. Too 
often this is neglected, and then boys have to 
he made to work and kept at it by the hardest. 
Nevertheless often they do work well, but it is 





for the sake of approbation, or as setting an ex- 
ample to hired men, etc., or to see the work get 
ahead, and without thought and reason, and so it 
is not relished and enjoyed as if the mind as well 
as the body was earnest in the work. The love 
of nature and all natural things, the habit of 
carefully observing birds, animals, insects and 
plants, of watching them in all stages of growth 
and development, of reasoning upon and discus- 
sing intelligently, the questions that continual- 
ly come up about all these things, if encouraged 
by books and intelligent interest on the part of 
the parents, will develop into a love for farm- 
ing, and for farm work even. 

Meanwhile, of course, the boy progresses with 
his schooling. Any father interested with his 
son’s development will read with him, and get 
him interested in the subjects which we have 
already alluded to as coming up on the farm, 
and so not only teach him about his work, but 
give him time daily to read, not working him so 
hard that he will be unfit for mental application. 

Above all, the parents should be companions 
for their children, have their confidence and 
affection, and to accomplish this, they must be 
interested in them and what they are taken up 
with, giving them full time for sports and plays, 
athletic exercises, rambles in woods and moun- 
tains, and especially encouraging them to ac- 
quire a minute intimacy with nature in all its 
manifestations, so faras tastes incline them, but 
not to the interruption of proper preparation for 
the business of life. A familiarity with the 
mechanical arts ought to be early encouraged, 
fostered by visiting neighboring factories and 
shops, and by instruction in the use of common 
joiners, and iron worker's tools. A boy under 
such home influences, rounds out in his physical 
and mental being, and is intereste’ in home and 
the farm to such an extent that he will most 
likely remain, and if he follows farming, will 
almost surely succeed. Such an education also 
is as good a foundation for any subsequent 
business gr professional schooling as he can have. 
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Top-dressing Meadows in Winter. 
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A thin dressing of clay put upon a meadow, 
where the soil is sandy, or a sandy loam, or for 
the most part muck, and not in a very good 
state of fertility, will sometimes increase the 
growth of grass so largely, that a meadow 
hardly worth mowing will yield three tons of 
excellent hay per acre. Sometimes when 
grading has been done, or a new fence is built, 
the earth is scattered in depressions on the 
sward near by, and the result almost alwaysis a 
large increase in the growth of the grass. We 
have frequently observed bunches, and small 
patches of tall, heavy grass of a luxuriant 
growth, near stakes and posts, that had recently 
been set, a small quantity of the earth having 
been scattered, when the workman was digging 
the holes. Taking the hint from these, it is easy 
to see how teams and laborers may be employ- 
ed profitably, when there is snow on the ground, 
or it is too cold to engage in labor that requires 
warm weather. If a man has asandy meadow 
yielding but a small burden of grass, it will pay 
weil to haul clay, or almost any kind of earth 
half a mile to top-dress such ground. When 
the sleighing is good, a team will haul two tons 
at one load with ease. If the soil be of a peaty 
character, two tons of cold stiff clay spread in 
the winter over an area of four square rods, 
will usually produce a maximum result. Should 
the clay be plowed, or spaded up in large clods, 
let them be spread on the snow or ground, and 








the frost and rain will reduce them to a fine and 
mellow condition before the growing season 
commences, so that a little labor with a shovel 
will cover the entire surface with an excellent 
-top-dressing, the good effect of which will be 
perceived for several years, in the larger quanti- 
ty of grass and hay, and in the better quality. 
An active man with a good team will haul, on 
an average, one ton of earth an hour half a 
mile, when the traveling is such that the team 
may haul two tons per load. And if halfa ton 
be spread on each square rod, it will require 
eighty tons to top-dress on acre. The expense 
of the teams for hauling need noi be computed, 
because they must be kept in winter, whether 
they work or not, and it will be better for 
them to Jabor than toremainidle. Then allow- 
ing a man one dollar per day, if he hauls only 
four loads per day, making eight tons, it will 
cost ten dollars to top-dress one acre. The 
grass produced by such a dressing over and 
above what would have grown in a single sea- 
son, will ordinarily more than pay all this ex- 
pense. But, in the winter, when farmers have 
little to do besides their daily chores, they can 
work a few hours every day at top-dressing in 
this manner, and it will cost them even less 
than we have reckoned, as it will be better for 
both men and teams to labor moderately, than 
to remain idle. When there is a preponderance 
of clay in the soil, sand, or sandy loam, or. muck 
may be hauled instead of clay. The frosts and 
rains will almost surely reduce it fine before the 
growing season commences, and it will answer 
the double purpose of a mulch and fertilizer. 
When the snew is off the ground ona mild day, 
the lumps, if there are many, may be broken up 
and spread by a harrow turned upon its back. 


Protecting Implements and Machitlery. 
It is safe to state that more tools and ma- 
chinery are used up by rust and exposure to the 
weather, than by the actual wear and tear of 
use. Very few tools are thrown aside because 
they are worn out. Harrows are frequently left 
with the teeth in the ground all winter, and 
many people think because the teeth are iron, 
they are not injured. But the scale of rust that 
sometimes forms on harrow-teeth destroys more 
iron during the winter, than is worn off by all 
the harrowing done in one year. The same is 
true of plows. How often do we see good 
plows standing in the furrow all winter! Water 
not only fills the cracks in the wood, but enters 
every joint, causing the grain of the timber to 
cami and then shrink in dry weather, and at 
length rot, before the plow is worn out, and the 
formation of a scale of rust on the iron where it 
comes in contact with the soil, rapidly uses up 
the iron parts, so that implements, not pro- 
tected, go to destruction with astonishing rapidi- 
ty, whether made of wood or metal. If the 
surface is well painted, water will still find its 
way into the joints, tenons will decay, and the 
wood about the mortises will often rot in a few 
years. Wagon wheels that are allowed. to 
stand in the storms and sunshine, even when 
well painted, rust out faster than they wear out, - 
Water soaks into joints of the fellies and spokes 
and between the tires and wood, rusting the iron 
and destroying the solidity of the structure. 
This is why wagon tires must be re-set so fre- 
quently. More iron will rust off feigh shoes in 
one season, when they rest on the ground, even 
under shelter, than will wear off while running 
all winter in a snow track. The-same is equal- 
ly true of hoes, shovels, and many other tools. 
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On a farm properly furnished with cellars and 
sheds, of course all implements should be kept 
under cover at all seasons. They ought to be 
off the ground, the wood-work, except handles 
of tools, well painted, and the iron-work painted 
or protected by a simple coating of boiled lin- 
seed-oi]. But the question may be asked how 
may a farmer protect his implements and me | 
chinéry, when he has not suitable buildings 
which can be appropriated to such a purpose. 
There are several ways in which it may be done 
very satisfactorily. The farmer on the prairies 
with no out-buildings or lumber to make them, 
can set two rows of posts in the ground, about 
16 feet apart, and saw off the tops square about 
three or four feet high, pin a pole on each row 
of posts for plates, make rafters of poles, and 
pin them to the plates, and split out thin rails 
and pin them to the rafters about one foot apart, 
then cover the whole with straw two feet thick. 
The straw should be spread on very evenly, and 
after it has settled down and the surface is wet, 
raked lightly so as to turn all the straws on the 
surface down, to carry off the rain. The rafters 
" should have about “one-third pitch.” This 
will be sufficiently steep to carry off all the rain. 
By nailing or pinning thin rails, like collar 
beams, from one rafter to another, and making 
a straw floor, an excellent warm apartment may 
be made for fowls of any kind. Even geese and 
ducks will ascend to it, cn an inclined plane. 
Such a frame may also be covered with fence 
boards, or saw-log slabs, and subserve an excel- 
lent purpose for protecting tools. If it should 
not carry off every drop of rain, it need not be 
denounced. It is the drying wind and sunshine, 
not rain alone, that injures implements. 
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Suspended Bar for Barn-doors, 


ee 





Large barn-doors are usually fastened to ‘a 
perpendicular bar one end of which enters a 
mortise in the beam over head and the other a 
mortise in the floor. The strength of a man is 
generally required to take out the bar, or put 
it up. Our illustration shows a more conveni- 
ent way to manage thecross-bar. A round iron 
boit holds the bar to the middle rail of the door, 
allowing it to turn freely either way. Two long 
gains, one in the floor and the other in the beam 
above the doors, receive the ends of the bar 
when the door supporting the bar is closed. In 
lieu of a gain inthe beam over head, a strip of 
seantling is pinned firmly to the under side of 
the beam, and the upper end of the cross-bar 
when set erect, comes on the inside of the strip, 












Killiug and Scalding Hogs, 
oo 
J. Comfort, writing from Cumberland Co., Pa., 
gives his process of killing and scalding hogs, 
which has much to recommend it, as follows: 
“T have frequently thought of writing a word 
on the easiest, quickest and most humane man- 
ner of slaughtering hogs. I take any kind of 





SCALDING HOGS. 


gun that will go “loose,” load with, say one 
third charge of powder and a plug of hard 
wood, about an inch long and the thickness of 
the ramrod. This I shoot directly into the centre 
of the forehead of the hog, and he drops at once. 
The head is not injured, as to meat; there is no 
danger of the hog biting you. You have no 
hard tugging and lifting to catch and throw 
them, both of which are hard and dangerous 
work, and the hogs will bleed out better, as the 
nervous syste. receives so sudden a shock, that 
they are not a»le to draw the blood into the 
lungs, in case the wind-pipe should be cut in 
sticking. It is easy to picture laying hogs on 
their backs, but try it one year and try shooting 


next, and my word for it, your pen will ever after- | 


ward be free from squealing on butchering day. 

“Now as to our method of scalding hogs. 
We set two posts about twelve feet long, in- 
cluding two feet in the ground, and about twelve 
feet apart, and connect them by a beam on top. 
Under this beam, and near one post, I sink an 
ordinary half-hogshead in the ground, and place 
a pulley on the beam directly over it, and 
another pulley on the side and near the bottom 
of the adjacent post. A rope is passed through 
these and attached to the hog’s hind leg, and 
then he may be easily hauled up and dropped 
intothe tub, then taken out to air and clean; 
and lastly he may be hoisted up and hooked on 
to the beam by chains to hang. Such beams may 
be arranged to hang as many hogs as you may 
wish to slay. A common barrel kettle kept boil- 
ing will keep the water in the scalding -tub hot 
enough, by adding hot and taking out cold, to 
continue scalding an indefinite time; all with 
little cost, little fuel, little lifting, and the kill- 
ing with little suffering to the animal. All 
things considered, this is the best mode I ever 
saw or used for killing and scalding hogs.” 
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Western Agriculture. 
—=—— 

J. Welton, writing from Winnebago Co., Ill, 
some months since, says: ‘“ When I read 
‘ Western Boy's’ dashing averments in July 
American Agriculturist of their doings in 
Lasalle Co., I noticed he failed to tell anything 














about the amount of their products per acre in 
that section of our prolific State. The remarks 
of ‘C. 8. W.,’ of Iowa, in your August number 
are so important, frank and truthful, that I 
would offer a few in the same spirit. 

“T am constrained to say, that a moiety of the 
farming operations in Northern Illinois are by far 
more slovenly and unproductive, than I ever 
noticed in other Northern States, though our 
natural resources greatly surpass most of them. 
Thirty years ago I visited on the banks of the 
Illinois river, and travelled more or Jess in La- 
salle and Putnam counties. There the weeds 
were so abundant in some places as to prevent 
one on horseback, from seeing an ox, when 
within a few rods, but the pioneers there know 
how to produce yery large ears of corn, Four 
years since I was again travelling near the 
Illinois river, in Putnam county, passing an ex- 
tensive corn-field, in which stalks and weeds 
appeared much more abundant than ears. 1 
asked three men, who were cutting up and put- 
ting it into stooks: ‘How much more than 
twenty busLels to the acre will this field of corn 
average” The ready response was: ‘That it 
would fall short of that by more than one half, 
with which I fully coincided. 

“JT have for many years regarded Indian corn 
as preeminently the Western Farmer’s crop, and 
it will be difficult to find anywhere a soil and 
climate better adapted to the profitable growth 
of the stalwart plant, than that of our whole 
State, and yet, I am fully persuaded, that the 
two most northerly counties, through which 
Rock River runs, have not, for the last eighteen 
years, averaged 25 bushels or eyen 20 bushels of 
merchantable corn per acre, counting all the 
lands each year, that have been planted in corn, 
though in that time it may have averaged fifty 
bushel basketfulsof ears and nubbins. Never- 
theless, I firmly believe, before ten years shall 
have elapsed, that all our well-to-do farmers, 
instead of being satisfied with thirty or forty 
bushels per acre, will not then publish about 
their success in corn growing, if it falls short of 
seventy bushels, and that then more Illinois 
farmers will tell how much their corn crop ex 
ceeded eighty, than can now boast of growing 
over forty bushels per acre, and that then, in- 
stead as now, of growing the smaller yaricties, 
so as to escape a killing frost, they will grow 
the Jarger kinds of dent corn, and have their 
whole fields out of the reach of killing frosts 


| before the 12th of September, whether the sea- 


sons may prove wet or dry. Of course, the 
above assumptions becoming established facts 
before ten years have passed, most Illinois 
farmers will have abandoned growing wheat at 
the rate of from three to thirteen bushels per 
acre, to send 4000 miles, to exchange for the 
light fabrics of foreign shops. Therefore: 


“‘ Let Illinoisans, whose lands abound in clay 
subsoils, plow them in the fall not less than 
eight or nine inches deep, while the ground is 
warm enough to cause the weed seeds to germi- 
nate. Select the eight-rowed corn as early as the 
first week in September, and by all means (not 
objecting to have it kiln dried) have it dry, cob 
and all before any frost can reach it. If such 
corn ground be prepared in spring and the seed 
drilled in in good time and in the best manner, 
rolling the ground if need be, and harrowing 
and cultivating it sufficiently, with good 
implements, not using a hoe at all, the farmers 
may rationally hope to gather more than twice- 
the usual average crop of sound corn, pro-- 
vided always they succeed in having only just 
@ proper number of plants to a given area,” 
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Fig. 1.—METHOD OF HOLDING AN ANIMAL. 


Wooden Horn Knobs—How Put on. 


a 

The ends of the horns of some cows and oxen 
are so pointed, that unless mounted with knobs, 
serious wounds are easily inflicted. We have 
seen the flesh of neat cattle laid open several 
inches in length by pugnacious bullocks, and 
horses and colts with dangerous and even fatal 
wounds given by the horn of some hooking 
beast. The small brass knobs which are screwed 
on the horns, are worth but little, as they are 
too small. In order effectually to prevent in- 
jury, the balls should be as 
large as a man’s fist. More- 
over, when vicious cattle 
have such large knobs on 
their horns, they will soon 
get completely over their 
propensity to hook, and 
large and small will herd 
peaceably in a small yard, 
where it would be danger- 
ous to keep them, were there no knobs on their 
horns. We once owned a hooking cow with long, 
sharp-pointed horns, that was a terror to every 
other animal in the yard, until large knobs were 
put on her horns, when she shortly became peace- 
able and harmless as a lamb, permitting small 
cattle, that once trembled with fear when a rod 





Fig. 2.—KNOB. 


distant, to feed close by her side. We have been . 


long accustomed to use large wooden knobs, for 
the horns of every animal more than one year 
old, if the horns had attained sufficient growth 
to admit of boring a gimblet hole near the 
small end, without entering the quick. In the 
horns of some cattle the quick extends to within 
half an inch of the tips, until they are, perhaps, 
two years of age, and the horns of some cows 
and oxen may be bored, 
without touching the quick, _ 
three inches or more below ‘ 
the ends. To make these 
knobs, select a few well sea- 
soned, sound sticks of some 
tough wood, which will not 
split easily, like yellow lo- 
cust, iron wood (or horn- 
beam,) river beech, or pep- 
peridge. A piece two feet 
and a half long and 4 inches 
thick in the clear, will make 
six knobs, 4 inches in dia- 
meter and 4% inches long. They should be 
shaped like fig. 2, above, and an expert wood- 
turner will get them out in a few minutes ata 





Fig, 3.—REAMER. 





| to fit the horns well. 


cost of about two cents a piece. 
Soon after they are turned, they 
should be sawed apart and bored 
through with a 4-inch bit, to pre- 
vent unequal drying and crack- 
ing. The pin-hole (seen in the 
cut) should be bored 2 of an inch 
from the tip-end, using a sharp 
nail bit. Then the hole should 
be reamed out with a bung-hole 
borer, shown in fig. 3, making a 
tapering hole, as indicated by 
dotted lines in fig. 2, about an 
inch in diameter at the lower 
end of the knob. Soak the knobs 
thus made, several days in lin- 
seed oil or coal tar, to prevent 
shrinking and cracking when on 
the horns. If the animal to be 
adorned will not allow its horns 
to be bored, make it fast by the 
horns to a bar or pole fastened 
securely in a gate or doorway, 
which has strong posts. Ream out the holes 
Then crowd on the 


| balls, mark each horn on both sides with a 


square-pointed awl, and, removing the balls, 


_ bore the horns half-way through from each side, 





using a small gimlet having a sharp screw. Use 


| pins of No. 11 or 12 steel wire, 3 inches long, 


filed to round points. The holes in the horns 
should be bored “drawing” to keep the knobs 
from working loose—that is, they should have 
the effect to spring the pin down in the middle, 
but not more than one-fourth of its diameter. 
When the holes are so bored, the pins must be 


| driven in with some force. To do this, a heavy 


sledge hammer, or stone weighing 20 or 30 
pounds, should be held against the knob to pre- 





Fig. 4.—WOODEN KNOBS ON CATTLE. 


vent all jarring, as cattle are extremely sensitive 
to any blow upon their horns. Drive each pin 
about a quarter of an inch beneath the surface. 








The Best Ring for a Bull. 


The ring we here illustrate is far superior to 
the circular rings in common use. The circular 
part is placed in the nose and a strong strap is 
attached to the straight cross-piece. The ring 


| should be about two inches in diameter, made 


| 


of *|, iron bent into a bow, or U shape. In one 
end of the U, an eye is made, through which a 
steel bolt passes, having a screw head, and 
screwing through the other end of the U, in 
which a thread,is cut. The circular portion 
should be finished perfectly smooth, so as to 
cause no irritation to the nose of the animal, 





(The best way to insert the ring is, to lash the head 
,of the bull to a strong post, or to a bar between 
two trees, or strong 
posts, as shown 
in another  col- 
umn. Then make 
@ puncture with a 
white-hot, pointed 
iron as large as the 
ring, by thrusting 
it through the sep- 
tum, or wall be- 
tween the nostrils, 
and drawing it out again instantaneously. 
It will be easter for some, to use a large leath- 
er punch, or even an awl, to make the hole. 
Then insert the ring, screw in the bolt, which 
should turn in hard, with the strap attached. 
The strap ought to be of the toughest harness 
leather and the ‘lap riveted, and sewed besides. 


eee 
oe 





BULL RING, 





For the American Agriculturist, 


How To Raise Turkeys. 

“In the first place, select a good kind. The 
autumn or early in winter is the most favora- 
ble time for that—just before the birds are sent 
to market. Keep them well during the winter ; 
make pets of them if you like. Mine eat from 
my hand, and answer tomy call. In the spring, 
a few days before they begin to lay (which is 
about two weeks after moulting), put them in 
an enclosure, where it is most desirable to have 
their nests, and where they can not get out. 
After-they have made their nests, they may be 
set at liberty without any fear of roaming or 
straying. Next, take good care of the eggs. 
They should be gathered carefully every day, 
and placed between layers of flannel or cotton, 
in a place of uniformly cool- temperature, and 
turned over every day. In spring, after the 
turkeys begin to lay, it is often cold enough to 
freeze the ground, when, if the eggs are suffered 
to lie out, they will become chilled, and will 
not hatch. In warm weather, it is not so neces- 
sary to protect the eggs. As soon as the birds are 
hatched, feed them warm bread and milk, well 
peppered, with boiled eggs added; or with lop- 
pered milk, thickened with cooked corn meal, 
or canaille (wheat middlings) which is better. A 
little care in these matters will repay all efforts. 
Before I knew how to take care of the eggs, I 
set 30 eggs one year, and but one of them hatch- 
ed! The next year I set 40 eggs, and nearly all 
of them hatched, and the birds lived. At pres- 
ent prices, raising poultry is a much more pleas- 
ant and easy occupation than the slavish drud- 
gery of making butter and cheese. At least such . 
is the opinion of a Cayuga Co. Fanmer’s Wire.” 





; Light Stables for all but Fattening 
Animals, 
—_——_o—— 

Light is as essential to the healthiness of the 
eye, as good food is for the stomach. Light 
strengthens the eye. Darkness, and especially 
sudden changes from darkness to light, tend to 
weaken the vision of both men and animals. 
When a horse is taken from a dark stable, he 
walks as if he were blind, and the light that 
meets his eyes appears to cause pain. Every 
stable should have glass windows, wherever 
the climate is too cold to admit of open win- 
dows. When it is not convenient to haye a 
glass window in the walls, panes of glass may 
be fitted to holes sawed in the door; ora sash 
containing a single row of panes may be set in 
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a frame over the door. When stock stand in 
their stalls facing a barn-floor or large feed- 
room, if their mangers are not boarded up tight, 
light may be admitted through windows above, 
or in the barn-doors. But if they stand with 
their heads to the wall, light may enter at any 
part of the stable, except in front of them. 
Farmers often saw round holes through the 
boards of frame stables before each horse, which 
are closed by slides, and these allow pure air to 
enter as well as light. This is‘ poor plan, but 
better than nothing. There should be windows 
at the ends or rear, enough to make the whole 
stable as light as a family sitting room. They 
should be capable of being opened for free air 
in summer, and situated so that draughts of air 
will not fall upon the bodies or legs of the ani- 
mals, but circulate above their backs. Per- 
fect ventilation must be otherwise obtained, 
when the weather is so cold that the windows 
must be closed. When window glass has been 
broken out, wooden panes are often inserted, 
and cobwebs and dust too frequently intercept 
the light. For the benefit of the eyes of all 
animals, stable windows should be well glazed 
and frequently washed. Most of the stables in 
the country are not provided with suitable win- 
dows, while a large proportion have none at all, 
the stables being almost as dark as midnight. 
Light and sunshine in winter are essential to 
healthy vital action of all our animals. But the 
desirable quiet of fattening animals is better at- 
tained in dark apartments, and no perceptible 
bad effect upon their health is noticed in the 
few months of stall feeding, which usually pre- 
cede their sale for slaughter. 


—> es 


The Best Horse Stable. 

The best for us and for our horses, is the best 
we can afford. If one can do no better by his 
horses than to give them an open shed, then of 
course the open shed is the best stable his horses 
can have. So if we can not all afford the very 
best, yet if we know what that is we shall come 
nearer to it, with what means we have. 

It is probable that a horse will take more 
comfort and do better in a box stall, or “loose 
box” 10 feet square, (10 x 8 will do very well,) 
than in any other stall. The floor of such a stall, 
if made of 8 x 4 joists set edgeways, *|, of aninch 
apart, and level, over a grouted and cemented 
floor, inclining toward a drain to carry off the 
urine, will always be dry, and if covered with a 
foot of straw will be very soft and comfortable. 
The droppings may easily be removed with a 
fork. There should be abundant light, free ven- 
tilation, and a feeding box and manger. The 
manger ought to extend from the floor about 
3 feet high, having tight sides, the top protect- 
ed by an iron rail, or one of wood bound with 
iron, being two feet from the head of the stall ; 
the front side should be set in 6 inches at the 
bottom, that is, be 18 inches from the head of 
the stall. Inside the manger a tight false bot- 
tom, 1 foot from the floor, should be placed, 
This box is to hold dry fodder, and there should 
be an iron follower (to lie on the hay) 3 feet long 
and 14 inches wide, made of two rods of half- 
inch iron, the one toward the front turned at 
each end, so as to form with the other piece a 
parallelogram, of the length and width named. 
There should be two cross-pieces welded in 
a foot apart, and the ends should extend 
towards the rear six inches, and each form 
a hook, by which the follower may be hung on 
the back of the manger box. There should be 





an opening at the bottom at one end of the | 





manger, so as to sweep it out easily. Between 
this and one side of the stall should be set a box 
for grain and cut feed, capable of holding about 
a bushel. This should be at the same level with 
the top of the manger, and may well be of the 
same width, and about 1 foot. in length, and 1 
foot deep, the front and rear sides sloping to- 
ward the centre a little. To prevent the horse 
throwing his feed out, a single rod of iron may 
be hinged to the back of the feed box to fall 
across it and rest in a slot in the front. The 
manger and feed box should be made of 2-inch 
oak stuff and very strong. There may be, also, 
an arrangement for feeding without entering 
the stall, and for a breeding mare it is quite an 
advantage to have an outside door open into a 
small yard, where in comfortable weather she 
can move about and take an airing at pleasure. 


A RI — 
Feeding Grain to Stock Profitably. 


There is a class of farmers, and perhaps some 
among them read the American Agriculturist, 
who still question whether it will pay to feed ani- 
mals the grain which they themselves raise. 
They have not satisfied themselves by their own 
experience in making beef, mutton, or pork. If 
grain be properly fed to animals of a good 
breed, there is no doubt about its being usually 
a paying operation; but fed out unground and 
irregularly, if the animals are ever so good, it 
seldom pays. There is a difference, also, in the 
manner of computing the gains which usually 
accrue from the grain consumed by animals, A 
good portion of the profits of converting grain 
into meat of any kind, cannot be realized by the 
sale of the meat; for many times an animal 
will not sell for as much money as the grain 
and hay it has consumed while fattening. In 
view of this fact alone, feeding grain appears to 
be a poor practice.. Nevertheless, multitudes of 
the best farmers of our country sell but little 
grain, others sell none at all, while many pur- 
chase much more than they raise on their own 
land, and feed it all to stock of some kind, and 
yet derive a paying profit from the business. 
Others attempt it and fail because they feed 
poor stock, not well purchased nor selected, or 
because they do not feed with proper system, 
nor preserve With sufficient care the solid and 
liquid manure of the fattening animals. In fact, 
it is in the manure alone that the greater part of 
the profit of fattening beef, sheep and swine 
consists, to most of the farmers of the United 
States, and the rest of the civilized world. The 
more manure, and the better saved, the [greater 
the profit, even in Illinois. 

The way to begin is, to get good animals and 
to put them in fair order on grass. Meatcan be 
made on grass in warm weather more econom- 
ically than on any other feed. Those persons 
who attempt to make beef of poor cows and 
bullocks, or mutton of poor sheep, by feeding 
hay and grain, without commencing on grass, 
will never make out well. 

When one intends to prepare a lot of bul- 
locks or sheep for marketing in the spring, he 
should commence feeding a small quantity of 
grain per head as soon as grass begins to fail, 
for in passing from grass to hay, they should not 
be allowed to lose any of the flesh or fat that 
has accumulated during the grazing season. If 
by irregularity of feeding, or by exposure to 
storms, or by short allowances of feed, an ani- 
mal is required to use up a pound of fat to 
maintain the heat and to supply the natural 
wastes of the body, it will*take several days 
to replace the smal] amount that has been lost 





by this bad management. Every animal should 
be fed enough to keep it improving a little every 
day. Some bullocks require more meal than 
others, and the same is true of sheep. <A dry 
cow, or a bullock three or four years old, de- 
signed for beef next May or June, should receive 
not less than two quarts of Indian corn meal, 
or its equivalent in some other grain, during the 
months of December and January. After this, 
the quantity may be increased at pleasure, and 
should always be increased from month to 
month, according to the feeding capacity of the 
animal, the calculation being to finish off the 
fattening with ten to twenty days grazing, with- 
out reducing the quantity of grain. In addition 
to this amount of meal, they should have a fod-- 
dering of hay, once daily, and one of cornstalks, 
and a few hours daily in a yard with access to 
good straw. If a farmer has a power cutter, it 
is far more economical to chaff the hay, straw 
and cornstalks, wet it, and mingle the meal with 
it. Feed prepared in this manner, is better for 
sheep as well as neat cattle and horses. The 
use of oil-meal for beef animals must be regulat- 
ed on the same principles, as a substitute for 
part of the meal. Wethers and dry ewes should 
receive nearly or quite one pound of Indian 
corn or corn meal per head daily, or what is 
better, half a pound of oil meal and half a 
pound of corn or of barley meal mixed. It is 
folly to attempt to make meat in cold weather, 
without complete protection from cold and wet. 


2 


A Needed Reform and its Profitable 
Practice. 


—@—— 

A correspondent in Rhode Island, whose good 
common sense in farming matters leads him 
into uncommon good practices, gives us an ac- 
count of his procedure in a matter in which re- 
form among farmers is especially needed, not 
only for their own comfort, but for the profit of 
all whose lands will not be injured by enrichment. 
Alluding to the well known fact, that the agricul- 
ture of the Chinese differs from ours essentially in 
their employing few or no beasts of labor, and 
hence, being deprived of their manure, the 
people economize with care and collect from 
every source the material which we so much 
neglect under the name of “night-soil,” he says: 
“T sympathize with Liebig’s Chinaman who 
applies to each guest for a fertilizing souvenir. 
That is, I respect the latent motive, the mani- 
festation of which is open to criticism. But how 
can we judge severely the taste of our antipodes 
in their most necessary economy, or say, that is 
made public which should be hidden, when 
notoriously our own country and village privies 
are so indelicately conspicuous, I came into 
the management of such a one a few years ago. 
No one could enter it without being exposed to 
the view of passing travellers. Other circumstan- 
ces combined to render it about as unmanageable 
a nuisance as could be contrived, I resolved to 
move it, and a shaded angle formed by carriage 
house and wood-shed, which stood at, right 
angles to each other, touching at the corners, 
seemed the most desirable place for it. The 
buildings were under-pinned at this point about 
three feet high, making two sides of the vault 
all abo¥e ground. A few bricks made another 
side, amd the back was closed by a light, flat 
stone, easily movable. Having cut an opening 
in the carriage room of the size of the front of 
the privy, it was moved to its place, and then 
an entry was partitioned off in the carriage house, 
opening out-side, and large enough to hold a 
bin that would contain a cartload of peat. In 
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this bin there ever lies a most vigilant dipper, 
always ready to smother any vagrant gases with 
the fine peat. No extraordinary quantity of 
fluid is carried thither; the tide of broken glass 
and crockery is turned in another direction also 
—in spite of Biddy’s ejaculations that she had 
always thrown it there ‘in the best of families.’ 
The wood and sifted coal-ashes, are deposited 
in the vault as fast as made, taking care 
that they have ample time to cool. ‘That's all 
wrong, say you—ashes and manure? Chemical 
heresy, so far as agricultural economy is con- 
cerned!’ Waita bit—you forgot the peat. Make 
a bed of peat, for the ashes and manure, cover- 
ing with the same, and their disposition to 
quarrel will only redound to your benefit, as it 
but wears upon the bed-clothes. I felt sensitive 
on the same point once, but have grown cal- 
lous. I offset defective science with the green 
peas I get in May from the use of the mixture. 
And the cleaning of the building every spring 
or fall, is a tidy job—a $55 job—(11 barrels 
worth $5 each, as I reckon it, makes $55). In 
place of the annual ton of guano, I have a mass 
of manure with an earthy and ashy odor— 
‘nothing to offend the most refined tastes ’"—as 
thesmall bills say; I usually do this work myself.” 

Our correspondent entertains too strict notions 
of chemical orthodoxy, and is too much in- 
clined to make himself out a heretic. Chemical 
teachings are against mingling alkaline sub- 
stances, like ashes or lime with manures contain- 
ing ammonia, Fresh manure does not contain 
much, if any, and the ashes produce a most excel- 
lent decomposing effect,especially as modified and 
regulated by the peat. Were it not for abundant 
peat and moisture, however, ammonia would be 
constantly, though gradually, escaping. The 
subject of ‘“‘ Earth Closets” is being mooted in 
England with good effect, and it ought to be 
known that the use of dry loamy or clayey soil, 
instead of peat, will answer an excellent pur- 
pose, perhaps as good as peat or swamp muck. 


Look ahead—What will the New Year 
Bring? 
——< 

As farmers, throughout the country, we are 
very prosperous. All products of the farm 
bring high prices and meet with very ready 
sale. Will this state of things continue? No- 
body can tell; a few financial blunders on the 
part of the Government, perhaps a single one 
might change the whole aspect of the nation 
from one of business prosperity to one of panic 
and distress. As tillers of the soil we should 
ve ready for any emergency, providing in ad- 
vance for what we are most to need in the sow- 
ing and growing season, whether it be labor, or 
manure, or both. Over a large section, the 
productiveness of the land, and hence the pros- 
perity of the farmers for the season, depends al- 
most wholly on labor. The farmers are pros- 
perous in proportion to the amount of land 
they can plow, and plant, and cultivate, if they 
only have favorable seasons and herds, to har- 
vest and consume their crops. With them, Jook- 
ing ahead is securing labor and implements be- 
forehand, taking good care of their stock of all 
kinds, or looking out for more, and too often it 
.isonly this. There are other years after 1866 
to be looked out for, and every means which 
intelligent culture, of both mind and soil, can 
brimg to bear, to increase the crops upon the 
cultivated surface should be employed—for 
thus the cost of their production is greatly 
cheapened, and corresponding profits realized, 








It is to make one acre equal to two or three 
that we husband manure, saving all the leach- 
ings, and all liquids; that we plow deep, and 
subsoil, and drain, and get out the stones. And 
to make the corn, the hay, and roots, and stalks 
go farther, we house our cattle, and other stock, 
and keep them warm with clap-boards or shin- 
gles instead of extra fodder. Thus many a ten 
acres, with good buildings and good planning, 


and management, is equal to forty, or even’ 


a hundred acres in actual profit. 

Look ahead, then. Let us plan for what is 
as certain as the world, namely Seed-time and 
Harvest, for securing good labor of all kinds, 
the best implements, that the labor may be most 
advantageously expended, plenty of manure, as 
“muck is money, ” and fora full stock of cattle, 
great and small. Let us get ahead with all 
work that can be done in winter, before spring 
comes With its multifarious toils, looking out for 
seeds, for all kinds of repairing, and putting tools 
in order for work, for whatever will expedite 
work, or make it tell better, or result in more 
of good. Thus shall we prepare for the un- 
known future, and be ready to profit by the 
favors, or meet the reverses of fortune, which 
we can not control, but may provide against. 


rr @ 
Bidwell Brothers’ Experience in Bee- 
keeping the Past Season. 


Our aim in the past season was to get our bees 
into frame hives, and Italianized, and to secure 
the largest possible amount of surplus honey. 

Advantages of Frame Hives.—In frame hives 
with straight combs the bees are completely 
under our control. If one stock is in need of a 
queen, bees, bee-bread, or honey, it can be sup- 
plied from one having an excess, and the condi- 
tion of both be improved; a large gain can be 
made in this way. In swarming, a comb from 
the old hive containing honey and brood can be 
given to the new swarn, keeping them from 
flying away and giving them a good start. We 
are confident that at least one-fourth of all nat- 
ural swarms in this State, usually the largest 
and best, fly off and are lost. Drone combs 
may be removed and worker comb given in- 
stead, thereby increasing the yiela one-fourth. 

To avoid the raising of black @rones, early 
last spring, we removed the frames, containing 
drone comb from 25 stocks, and 20 which were 
not used in raising Italian queens, yielded near- 
ly one-third more than an equal number with 
drones. Indeed, all stocks that contain a large 
proportion of drones, yield comparatively very 
little, or often nothing. Ait the commencement 
of the season we had 804 stocks—97 of which 
were in the Langstroth frame hive ; 66 were in 
square “ Quinby” hives. Early in theseason 
we made one new swarm out of two old ones, 
as follows: After driving out the queen with a 
majority of the bees, we placed them in a frame 
hive on the stand of the old one, aid removed 
the parent stock to the stand of another stock 
which was removed to anew place. After 20 
days, if the stock last removed had become pop- 
ulous and the season was fair, if it was in'a 
frame hive, we swarmed it, leaving the new one 
on the stand, placing the old one in place of the 
one previously swarmed, removing that away. 
If in a board or straw hive we drove out all the 
bees for a new stock, and where the combs in 
the old board orstraw hives were straight work- 
er combs, we cut them a trifle larger than the 
frames and crowded them in and gave them to 
the new swarm, The balance of the old combs 
containing honey, we strained by breaking them 











up and placing them in a willow basket which 
we set over a barrel and left until all the honey 
ran out. The usual method of rendering honey 
by heat ought to be discarded. The scraps of 
wax we placed ina gunny sack and immersed 
them in a kettle of water under which we kept 
a fire until we thought the wax was all out, 
when we let the fire go down; and when the 
wax upon top had cooled, we removed it in a 
solid cake. As soon as the new swarms were 
full and populous, we placed on our honey box- 
es, which are tight open bottom boxes, six inch- 
es high and wide, and eight inches long, hold- 
ing when full about 10 lbs. Four of these just 
cover our hives, each of which we place over 
four one-inch holes two inches apart, on the hon- 
ey board. If the queen has plenty of room for 
laying, we remove the honey board and place 
the boxes on the frames. To enable us to ascer- 
tain when the boxes are full, we bore an inch 
hole in one side of each, over which, inside the 
box, we place a small bit of glass, secured with 
tacks. When a box is filled with honey, we in- 
vert it and place over it a pane of glass cut to 
fit, and have a box that will ship to any part 
of the country, and thus secure the largest 
price in places where honey is scarcest. When 
the box is emptied, the purchaser has a box of 
some practical value for other purposes. 

The advantages to the bees are: they can, bet- 
ter secure their combs, are not disturbed as in 
glass boxes by the heat of the day or coolness 
of the night, will go up into them earlier in the 
season and remain later. We are satisfied our 
bees will make much more honey in them than 
in boxes the sides of which are glass.. After 
our boxes were nearly filled, in the case of pop- 
ulous stocks, we raised up the honey boards 
with the boxes, under which and over the hive 
we placed large boxes without top or bottom 
containing empty frames. In these the largest 
possible amount of honey can be stored, which 
will be of the best quality and may be sold in 
bulk or by the single frame. Having become 
confident that drones were the great cause of a 
portion of our stocks refusing to work in boxes, 
we resolved to remove all the drone combs 
from our hives and wishing to remove all our 
black queens, being satisfied one Italian stock 
was worth two black ones, we removed all 
the combs out of every hive, transferring them 
into clean hives, and also taking away all 
crooked combs. We thus reduced the number 
of our stocks from 401 to 256, giving each an 
Italian queen and killing all black queens. 

Bees have generally done poorly in our State 
this season on account of wet weather. Our 
statement for this year is as follows: At the 
beginning of the season we had 


41 “ “ “ * straw “ @ $8 


204 $2,020 
One year’s interest at 10 per cent on value bees.... 202 
Pr “ “ “ou “ “4c hives and apparatus 120 





$2,342 
At the close of the season the account stands: 
7,021 Ibs. honey sold in frames @ 25c.......... $1,755 25 
3,407,“ vee ** * boxes, composed of dark 
and unsealed honey @ 23c..... ..... ..; 76) 9) 
2,980 Ibs. on hand in boxes @ 30c.............. 894 
810 ‘ strained honey, 2d quality @22c... .. 178 00 
1,419 * ro RO es 354 75 
15,347 lbs. $3,890 11 
952 Ibe. WOK BEC .. 2. ncrrcccceccee - 88 
256 swarms Italian bees worth....... 5,120 00 
$9,107 31 
Deducting above amount............. 2,342°00 
Leaves profit ......-ss++00e- paoseeess $6,865 31 


[The above article by our very practical cor- 
respondents, Bidwell Brothers, of Minnesota, 
answers many questions which have been re- 
cently propounded to us, in regard to the value 
of the Italians, of frame hives, etc.—Eps.} 
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Drag-Saw Machinery. 


Some of the subscribers of the Agriculturist 
have inquired for information concerning fix- 
tures for sawimg logs into short cuts for wood, | 
staves, wagon spokes, and other purposes. We | 
have engraved a representation of 
a drag-saw and carriage, with a log 
resting on it, which a mechanic of 
ordinary ability will be able to make 
by the description herewith given. 
We give the dimensions of one 
which we used-for several years. 
The sills (B) are 14 feet long, 3x 3 
inches square, united by three cross- 
ties, 4 feet long, framed into them. 
It is not necessary to make the sills 
any larger, as the frame may be 
placed on two planks laid length- 
wise, flat on the ground, and thus 
serve as good purpose as heavier 
timber, which would make a heavy 
frame to‘handle. D is the wooden 
windlass-roller placed at one end, 
turning freely in wooden boxes bolt- 
ed to the sills. Upon one end of this 
roller there should be a head 8 inch- 
es long, and of the same diameter. The bearing | 
near the head should be about 5 inches indiame- | 
ter, while that at the other end may be 4 inches. 
The middle part of the roller should be made 
10 inches in diameter, and cut out in the mid- 
dle, as shown in the illustration. On the crowns 
of the bilges thus made, there are two rows of 
strong sharp-pointed spikes standing like cog- 
teeth, inserted at right angles to the roller. 
They extend about one mch above the surface, 
and enter the log (A) as it rests on their points. 
C isacarriage for holding one end of the log, 
which should be made to run close up to the 
roller, so that a log only two feet long may rest 
on both. The log is kept from rocking by the 
stiff binding pole (#7). The pitman (@) works 
on a wrist-pin in the arm of a wheel, or by a 
crank. Two posts (#) are set in the ground, or 
in a sill staked firmly down. A rope is attached 
to the pitman (G) and passed over a pulley, and 
by means of it the saw can be raised when in 
motion. The other end of the rope is fastened 
to the post, so that the saw cannot drop to the 
ground after it has cut a log entirely off. A log 
twice the length of the sills may be rolled on, 
when, by working the windlass roller, it may be 
carried endwise in either direction. When the 
but-end of the log is sawed off, so that the por- 
tion behind the truck is the lightest, the end 
must be raised up and the carriage run back to 
the end of the sills. In sawing a piece of a log 
only a few feet in length, it is better not to saw 
the cuts entirely off, as it can be held more 
firmly while sawing the last one. 

The pitman is sometimes attached to a wheel 
on the side of a tread horse power, and the saw 
is bolted to the other end, and this works well. 
Still, some persons prefer to have one end of 
the pitman attached to a cross-head, playing on 
a horizontal way, with another pitman bolted 
to the saw and attached to the cross-head. With 
the first arrangement, the saw is worked with 
a rocking motion, as if used bytwomen; while 
with the latter, the saw is driven directly back 
and forth. When a drag-saw is driven bya 
sweep power, the pitman must be attached to 
an iron balance wheel, on a strong frame firmly 
braced. The wheel should make not less than 
one hundred revolutions per minute, though 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





are made expressly for this kind of sawing. 
But a light saw-mill-saw, if properly filed, will 
work well. Weonce used asmall saw-mill-saw 


worked by a two-horse tread power, which 
cut off logs of hard wood 26 inches in diameter, 
in 70 seconds, when driven at ordinary speed. 





DRAG-SAW AND CARRIAGE. 


A good drag-saw is a great labor-saving ma- , 


chine, as large logs, 30 or more feet long, may 


_ be worked up by horse power at very much less | 


expense, than the work can be done by hand. 
— 6 


Sundry Uses for Portable Scales. 


On every good sized farm there is very fre- 
quent use for large scales of some sort, and none 
are so convenient and capable of so many ap- 
plications as the better forms of platform scales. 
These when possessed are usually appropriated 
to few purposes comparatively, for lack of 
thought. Scales marked to weigh 600 Ibs., may 
be employed to weigh advantageously sheep 
and swine, and even light cattle and horses. 











PLATORM SCALES. 


Our illustration shows how a light platform 
supporting a pen, may be placed upon a pair of 
scales. The pen is in four pieces, each made of 
three boards, or rails, and two uprights or posts. 
Tenons from the latter enter the platform, and 
the different parts of the pen are kept together 
by hooks above, asshown. Ona platform scale 
thus provided a single hog or sheep, or several 
may be conveniently weighed, sheep more 





one hundred and fifty is none too fast, 
Drag-saws, sometimes called “ hytting” saws, | 


easily than if, with theirlegs tied, they were laid 


weighed, block the wheels; lay on a wide 
plank, or broader platform, of sufficient length, 
for the animal to stand upon, supported so that 
while it is free to move up and down with the 
scales, it cannot tip more than half an inch, 
when an animal steps on either end. Then 
make a temporary floor of plank 
around the scales, so that the ani- 
mal may step without knowing it 
from the floor upon the scales. By 
managing gently, a cow or horse 
may be made to move itself to the 
proper place and the weight may 
then be quickly taken. There is 
seldom any danger in placing upon 
such scales, if they are good ones, 
double the weight they are gradu- 
ated for. <A sufficient number or 
weight of ‘““poises” will not come 
with the scale, to balance the ani- 
mal it is desired to weigh. The 
counter-balance may easily be made 
with pieces of iron, lead-pipe, or 
similar known weights, or, what 
is neater, the heaviest poise may 
be taken, and after weighing it care- 

, fully first, it may be filed smooth and 
used as a pattern to cast others by, which may 
| be dressed down to the true weight by filing, or 
by the cold chisel. Such attachments to plat- 
form scales, as we have described, are not only 
a great convenience, and an aid in trying exper- 
iments in feeding, etc., but those who sell ani- 
mals “on the feet,” without knowing their 
weight, may sometimes lose enough on a few 
animals to pay for scales and attachments twice. 
_ No recommendation of portable scales, or ex- 
| hibition of the various uses to which they are 
applicable should lead any one, who can afford 
it, to dispense with the jired platform scales of 
large size, (hay and cattle scales). These when 
of the best manufacture, are sufficiently delicate 
for all common purposes, often turning with 
two or three ounces when moderately loaded. 
Set under cover, near or in the barn, even on 
the barn floor, they are most convenient. 





. 
a <P 


How to Make a Strong Sleigh. 

There are two ways at least of making the 
“benches” of all kinds of sleighs and cutters, 
and one is somuch stronger and betterthan the 
other that we illustrate it. It will be seen by 
the engraving that a gain is made on the upper 
side of the runner where the knee enters it, 
so that the shoulders of the tenon at the lower 





| end of the kneeare let in below the upper edge 


of the runner; and that the shoulders on the 
upper end of the knee are let about half an inch 
into the beam. It is plain that a sleigh made 
in this manner must be much stronger than it 
could be, were the shoulders of the tenons not 
let into the beam and the runner, and that it 
will better endure the strains, which come in 
almost every direction. The tenons of a sleigh 
usually give out first. This fact teaches the im- 
portance of putting all the timber together in 
the strongest possible manner, thus gaining light- 
ness and the same strength as with heavier wood. 

The knees should be made of thoroughly sea- 
soned stuff, and should dry for at least one, 
month ,after the last dressing, as oak and 
some other kinds of hard wood will shrink 
a little every time it is dressed, for a long 
time. The tenons should be made to fit so tight- 
ly on every side of the mortise, that a very 





upon the scales, When a horse or cow is to be 





heavy hammer will be necessary to drive them 
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insnug. Then if the tenons and mortises are 
painted, as they always should be, the runners, 
knees, beams, and raves will be about as strong 
and durable as if constructed of one solid piece 
of wood. Gains cut in the under sideof the 
raves or side pieces, greatly increase the strength 





of the sleigh. A good coat of paint applied to 
the shoulders, tenons and mortises, will make 
the work drive together more easily, exclude all 
moisture, keep the timber from shrinking, and 
render the wood-work much more durable than 
if they were to be put together without the paint. 


a 2 ee 


An Old Poultry Raiser on Spanish Fowls. 


-_—~o—— 


Edward Hoimes, of Rockingham Co,, N..H.; 
communicates his experience, especially with 
Spanish fowls, to the Agriculturist, as follows: 

“An experience of thirty-three years in raising 
poultry, has developed some facts worthy of 
note. In breeding 28° distinct kinds from the 
little White and Seabright Bantams, to the great 
Malay, Brahma and Shanghai breeds, I have 
found in each some very excellent traits. Some 
possess good laying qualities, but have not well 
graincd and colored meat, and vice versa. In 
others the chicks are very weak, difficult to 
raise, long in coming to maturity, and costing 
more than you could realize from them when 
grown. The whole Game family are good 
layers, good mothers, and good poultry, yet are 
80 pugnacious before they are fairly fledged, 
that at five or 6 weeks old, cockerels begin to see 
which is ‘ master,” battling constantly and bar- 
barously. It is quite expensive to confine them, 
as they need a wide range, with a fence some 
ten feet high, in order to prevent their bad habit 
of roving. Their carriage is beautiful, they are 
hardy, and if they can have plenty of room to 
roam, are profitable. But for a limited space, 
beauty, color, meat, eggs, and profit, I prefer the 

Pure White-faced Black Spanish.—The hens 
weigh 4 to5 lbs.; the cocks from 6 to7 Ibs., and 
have large, single, deeply serrated combs stand- 
ing erect, while those of the hens, in the laying 
season especially, fall over, nearly covering one 
eye. They have delicate limbs, very small head, 
and slate-colored legs. The chicks are hardy, 
easily raised, taking from six toseven months to 
attain maturity. They are not large birds; will 
lay constantly, except during the molting season 
(about four months), thus giving about two 
hundred and forty eggs in a year. <A variety 
and plenty of food, with lime, gravel and pure 
water, should be always accessible. A few meat 
Scraps occasionally in winter are very essential 
to supply the place of insects which they con- 
sume in summer. As to the cost: from the 
ldth day of February, 1864, to the 25th day of 
May, 1865, I kept four hens and one rooster 
in a coop; weighed 23 lbs. of corn, to be exact, 
and 50 lbs. of barley, and kept it constantly be- 
fore them, with good pure water and lime, 
which they consumed during the above men- 
tioned time, This is equivalent to 58 lbs., or 








one bushel a year for each fowl, at an average 
of $2 per bushel. The four hens were kept 
separate from all other fowls, commenced lay- 
ing about the 12th to the 20th of December 
previous, and continued to lay, showing no signs 
of sitting, excepting one as late in the season as 
August. They layed in all ten hundred and 
twenty-three eggs. One out of the number laid 
three hundred and three eggs, which was by far 
the greatest number laid by one hen in one year 
during my experience. I found last spring that 
she did not begin to lay as early as the others 
by some two months. She has laid constantly 
since then, and is now (Oct. 23d) still laying. 
The others averaged’ two hundred and forty 
eggs each. They are a rare bird, and full bloods 
are scarce in this country, though many assume 
the name for effect. I have kept them eleven 
years, and the foregoing shows them to be at 
least one of the most profitable kinds of fowls.” 


A Convenient Bag-holder. 
—_—~o—— 

The convenient bag-holder illustrated here- 
with consists of a standard of hard wood 4 feet 
long, 2 inches square, having a long slot or 
mortise through it as represented by the dark 
line, and the lower end secured to a piece of 
plank, 1". inches thick and fourteen inches 
square, and a sliding rim of iron of the form 
shown, the shank of 
which passes through 
the long slot; where it is 
secured by the nut at A, 
having a handle on one 
side of it. The size of 
the slide must corre- 
spond with the size of 
the mouth of the bags. 
A large bag may be 
attached to asmallslide ; 
but a small dag cannot 
be fastened to a large 
one. The dotted lines 
- are to represent the 
slide adjusted for a short 











' bag. There are four 
=== sharp, iron spurs in 
oe the slide, which are 


not shown in the illustration, to fasten the 
bag over. Such a bag-holder will be found 
eminently useful when it is desirable to shov- 
el in any kind of grain, fruit, vegetables, or 
other material. If bags be small, a large wood- 
en funnel may be placed on the mouth, to pre- 
vent grain, or ears of corn from falling outside. 


A Novel Poultry House, with other Hints. 

A correspondent in New Haven Co., Conn., 
seeing in the offer of $300 in prizes for a barn 
plan, the condition that the plan must include 
provisions for 800 fowls, writes :— 

“Were I owner of a thousand acres and 
wanted to keep a thousand fowls, I would keep 
them in houses, containing not more than fifteen 
each. Each house should be 4x9 feet, and 4} 
high, no floor; made ornamental or otherwise 
according to taste and circumstances of the 
owner. Three feet at one end open lath or 
lattice work ; the remaining six fect has a parti- 
tion in the center, coming down within one foot 
of the ground, enclosing 8 x 4 feet. There is no 
partition between the lathed part and the central 
part. The enclosed portion is for the roosts 








and nest boxes. The central part is for feeding, 


a 





dusting, etc., and may have roosts and nest box- 
es also, and glass front if desired. [We think 
it would be better to enlarge the enclosed part, 
making it 4x44 instead of 8x4—Ep.] Set 
the house on wheels or rollers on a nice piece 
of grass, and move it its length every morning, 





POULTRY HOUSE. 
giving the fowls new grass every day, and keep- 
ing them in the most perfect health and clean- 
liness. Make nest boxes of sheet iron or tin, 
and hang them on the walls, : Put doors in the 
ends of the house, to enter for gathering eggs,etc. 

For Nzst Eaas select the handsomest eggs 
you can find; puncture both ends and blow 
out the meat, pour into the empty shell two 
tablespoonfuls of calcined plaster of Paris, mix- 
ed in water to the consistence of cream; keep 
it revolving for a minute when it will be settled 
on the shell *|, inch in thickness, then you will 
have an “egg” that biddy herself will be un- 
able to tell from the one she laid last. 

The house described is in practical operation, 
and its advantages are perfect cleanliness, 
consequent health, and contentment of the 
fowls, the greatest number of fresh eggs secur- 
ed, and none lost. The fowls get a fresh supply 
of grass every day, and thrive better in conse- 
quence. The house may be moved to any 
locality on the premises, sheltered or exposed 
according to the season, 8.E. in cold, and N.W. 
in warm weather, and so in a measure maintain 
the fowls in the temperature of spring, the egg 
season. Fowls do better in small than large 
flocks. When the grass where you started has 
got to be fine again, move the house back and 
commence anew. With such houses you can 
at all times tell the number and condition of 
your fowls, keep different kinds by themselves, 
and judge the better of their merits.” 

Nores.—We have a few suggestions to 
make to this excellent idea of a peripatetic 
poultry house. ist. The windows may be in 
the roof—a single row of panes running down 
like shingles on each side of the roof. They 
must be protected by wires, or the birds will 
try to fly out and break them. 2d. A good- 
sized dusting box should be fastened in the ex- 
terior apartment, a little higher than the sills 
of the house, so as not to deprive the hens of 
ground room. 3d. The nest boxes in such a 
house should be separate, and set upon a shelf 
a foot or more above the ground. 4th. We have 
used the nest eggs described and found it easier 
to suck the plaster in than to pour it in—If 
they are filled full they will crack. 

There may be some difficulty in getting these 
houses light enough to be moved easily, and 
yet sufficiently strong and warm, and the size 
and shape suggested may not be the best. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
NO. 25,* 
E> 

The Genesee Farmer.—City Farmers.— Wandering Farm- 
ers.—Mickie.—Sows killing Pigs.—Improved vs. cofn- 
mon Swine.—Grease for Wool.—Dairying versus Sheep- 
raising.—Roots and Cabbages for Cows.—The Doctor's 
System of Feeding.--Soft Corn.—Farrow Cows.—Root 
Cellars.—Hens on a“ Strike.”—Sheep’s Liver for Poul- 
try.—Draining High Land.—Money invested in Farm 
Improvements.—Wide Sheds for Animals.—Improv- 
ing Old Buildings.--Loss of Manure and How to Save 
It,—Barns, Sheds, and Barn-yards. 


“So you have really sold the Farmer,” writes 
John Johnston. “Many will besorry. Will it 
be continued and shall you write for it ?” 

I never knew our venerable friend come so 
near a compliment as this; for like all sensible 
men he never flatters. After all, you see, he 
does not say*that he is sorry. 

The Genesee Farmer, as such, will not be con- 
tinued; it has been united with the American 
Agriculturist. I shall continue to write for the 
Genesee Farmers, however, just the same. The 
thought of writing for the Agriculturist with 
its “hundred thousand subscribers and half a 
million of readers” may be pleasant enough to 
those who are accustomed to it, but I confess 
that it makes me feel a little nervous. I shall 
try to think that I am writing for the Genesee 
Farmer, and if all our old friends take the 
Agriculturist we shall get along as pleasantly 
as usual. We may be considered plain country 
people, but—in these times ten thousand good 
Genesee farmers and fruit growers are not to be 
despised. Let us go in a body, and the editors 
and proprietors of the Agriculturist at least will 
give us a hearty welcome. 


“There are many city people who take the 
Agriculturist?” Yes, there are many thousand 
copies sold each month in New York alone. 
But what of that; these city gentlemen who 
have a taste for agriculture and horticulture, are 
about the most interesting and agreeable people 
I ever met. They are so delightfully enthusi- 
astic, and like to talk over their successes and 
failures in cultivating their land. With farmers, 
agriculture is an old story, and when you meet 
them they seem to prefer to talk politics rather 
than about what is doing on their farms. But a 
city man rather likes to be considered a farmer. 
He has often the genuine love for agriculture, and 
sighs for the pleasures of country life. Of course 
there are those who affect this, now that farming 
is becoming fashionable and I should not be 
surprised if, in their desire to be thought farm 
ers, some city upstarts should wear homespun 
and dirty boots. In London, a century or so 
ago, &@ machine was invented for spattering 
gentlemen’s boots with mud, and for a penny 
you could be converted into a country gentle- 
men who had ridden into town! This was 
much cheaper than keeping a horse. Andsome 
New York fashionable tailor could get up a 
suit of farmer’s clothes for far less than it would 
cost to live in the country. 


* ga~ These “Walks and Talks” are continued from 
the Genesee Farmer, which is now merged into the Agri- 
culturist. We have at the Agriculturist Office the stereo- 
type plates of the Genesee Farmer and can supply the 
yearly volumes for eight years past, beginning with 1858. 
Price per volume $1.25 if bound, $1, if in numbers. Sent 
post-paid at the same price. The volumes for 1864 and 
1865 contain the first twenty-four * Walks and Talks,” of 
which we here give No. 25. These articles are narratives 
of actual experience on the farm. 












A man called to see me to-day who wanted a 
job at chopping by the cord. He was a Cana- 
dian farmer and quite an intelligent looking 
man. I asked him what brought him over here. 
He said, a neighbor told him that in the oil 
regions he could get $5 a day, and as this was 
more than he could make on his farm, he con- 
cluded to rent it and started for ‘ Pithole City ! 
“ But he deceived me ; when I got there I could 
get nothing to do, and board was $10 a week. 
So I started home again, but thought I would stop 
here and chop this winter if I. can get a chance.” 


It is passing strange that so many farmers are 
willing to leave their homes to engage in some 
improbable scheme for getting an easier living. 
If a man has been so unfortunate as to settle in 
a swamp where there is no chance of drainage 
he had better pull up stakes and leave. But 
in almost every other case he had better stay 
where he is and “ fight it out on that line.” This 
man had left a wife and family, because he 
thought he could make a little more money, and 
here he is, wandering about, losing his time, and 
only anxious to get something todo. He is 
willing to live in a shanty in the woods and 
board himself. How much more comfortable 
he would be at home, and even if he should get 
a little more for chopping, he will find that, 
after deducting his travelling expenses and his 
loss of time, he would have done far better to 
have stayed at home. In this country, wages 
cannot be much higher, all things considered, 
at one point than at another. It may be the 
case for a short time at some place, but the fact 
soon becomes known and men rush there like 
air into a vacuum and wages find their level. 

A year ago an Irishman informed me he had 
a friend in Ireland that wanted to come to this 
country, who could do all kinds of farm work. 
Itold him to come directly here and I would 
pay him all he was worth. He came and went 
to work without loss of time. He was a faith- 
ful fellow, and I gave him $15 a month and his 
board, which I thought good pay for a raw boy 
not over eighteen. But Mickie had a cousin in 
“ Chickago,” as he called it, who wrote him 
that he could get $2 a day; and though I en- 
deavored to explain that though he might get 
such wages for a short time, the probabilities 
were that during the winter he would be thrown out 
of employment, and that he would make more, or 
rather save more, by staying here, he concluded to 
leave. Poor Mickie. He is like all the rest. He 
did not know when he was well off. He has gone 
to “ Chickago.” 





Mickie loved pigs and took capital care of them. 
He met me at the gate one night as I came home 
from the city, and I saw from his excitement that 
something unusual had happened. ‘ The sow has 
got eleven little pigs, and such beauties!’ A happier 
man than Mickie was not to be found in the town 
of Yates. He wanted everybody to see his Suffolks. 
It was a proud day for Mickie. But alas for human 
joy. Next morning Mickie had to tell me that one 
of the little pigs was dead. ‘Oh well, never mind, 
ten is enough; they will do all the better.” But 
the next night another was gone. The sow had 
lain on it. ‘“ You should not have fed her so much ; 
she is too fat.” The next morning Mickie was 
sadder than ever. ‘The old baste has killed an- 
other,” he said. ‘‘ Well, we must put a stop to it.” 
Sows kill their pigs not by lying on them, but by 
crowding them against the sides of the pen. We 
put some poles round the inside of the pen, about 
one foot from the boards, so that the sow in lying 
down could not crush the little pigs against the 
sides, and we had nofurthertrouble. Itis a simple 
preventive, and did not take half an hour’s work. 

Mickie had acquired one good trait on the Irish 
farm where he ‘had been brought up. He had been 








taught to do things at stated times ; his last request 
to his successor was: “ Be sure you clean out the 
pigs and give them fresh litter every Monday morning, 





The doctor has often spoken to me about a re- 
markable pig he has, and to-day I went to see it. 
He has two pigs that he purchased last spring from 
different litters. One is a nearly thorough bred 
Suffolk, and the other has nothing but common 
blood in his veins. They are of the same age, and 
both have had the same food and treatment; and 
yet the Suffolk is nearly or quite as heavy again as 
the other! Having been fed in the same pen, no- 
thing could more forcibly illustrate the value of 
good breeding. I think it will weigh 500 lbs. The 
doctor was not at home, but he has an intelligent 
** contraband” who does the honors of the establish- 
ment, and is evidently proud of the pig. ‘The 
Doctor can get a hundred dollars for him, Sah.” 
*T guess not, Solomon ; pork is down, and if every- 
body fed pigs as well as you do, it would stay 
down.” But even if he brings only $75, he will 
pay well for the “ pudding ” and milk he has eaten. 

“By the way, Solomon, how do you make this 
‘pudding’ that the Doctor speaks so highly of?” 

“T put a quart of corn meal into a pail, and pour 
some boiling water over it and stir it up.” 

“ How much water?” 

“ About half a pailful. It gets quite thick, you 
know, Sah, and we fill up the pail with milk to 
cool it before giving it to the pigs.” 

oa 

Few farm products command a higher price or 
are more profitable than good butter. In 1861 but- 
ter was sold in Rochester for 10c. a lb.; now it 
brings 50c.--At that time, and for a year or two 
afterwards, nothing was talked about but sheep. 
Cows were neglected. Lurged farmers in the grain 
growing districts to pay more attention to the 
dairy. It is asafe rule to do just what others are 
not doing: to buy when others sell, and sell when 
others buy. Sheep paid better than cows a few 
years ago, and everybody went- into sheep hus- 
bandry. The papers were full of sheep. Books 
were published on the subject, and we had soon a 
full blown mania in regard to American Merinos 
and heavy fleeces. It will not be long before we 
shall look back in astonishment at the blind cre- 
dulity which seems to have seized even intelligent 
farmers. We shall have no such mania in regard 
to cows, for the simple reason that there is no par- 
ticular breed that it will pay to get up an excite- 
ment about, We have sheep that will produce 
fleeces weighing 25 pounds, twenty pounds of which 
is worthles¢ matter, but which, for a time at least, 
sold as wool. Had we a breed of cows that would 
give five pounds a day of something that would 
sell for butter, but which contained only one pound 
of the real article, we should soon have an excite- 
ment that would equal in intensity the severest 
form of the sheep fever. 

But fortunately we have no such breed; and we 
may now safely feed our cows as much food as they 
can turn into milk, with the certainty that the but- 
ter will more than pay for the little extras that can 
be given them. There is nothing so good as cab- 
bages to keep up the flow of milk during the early 
part of winter; and for later use beets and man- 
gold wurzels are invaluable. Of course, you want 
to feed some grain withthem. Considered merely 
in relation to the amount of nutriment they con- 
tain, they are usually worth more to seil in the 
cities and villages, than they are to feed out on the 
farm. But fed with corn meal they give tone to 
the system, and enable the cow to extract more 
butter from the meal and hay, or corn stalks, than 
she could do without some such succulent food. 





The Doctor adopts a good system. He has only 
four or five acres of land, but he manages to keep 
two cows and feed a couple of pigs with consider. 
able profit and with no small degree of satisfaction. 
He makes pets of all his animals, and usually en- 
joys seeing them eat. Hestudies their comfort and 


nothing disgusts him so much as a farmer whos¢ 
! stock is exposed to cold winds and driving storms. 
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Whenever I expect a visit from him, I am careful 
to have my cows all in the barns. 





He lectured me a few weeks ago, for feeding corn 
in the ear. ‘“ But it is soft corn,” I remarked “ in ex- 
cuse.” “No matter,” he said, “ keep it afew weeks, 
when it will dry, and then you can shell and grind 
it. Do not I beseech you fall into this miserable 
habit of feeding grain whole. You lose one-third 
its value.” I believe he is right; it had never oe- 
curred to me that I could shell and grind the soft 
corn, but on trying to shell it I found no diffleulty, 
There may an ear occasionally that will not shell 
clean, but I am satisfied that nine-tenths of what is 
ordinarily termed “soft corn” if kept in a good 
airy corn house, or even a crib of rails, fora month 
or six weeks, can be shelled and ground. It is less 
trouble to throw it by the basketful to the pigs, 
and in parts of the West where corn is cheap the 
practice may not be so objectionable, but in this 
section we cannot afford to waste grain merely to 
save a little labor and forethought. 





But I was going to tell you about the Doctor’s 
system of feeding hiscows. He buys a new milch 
cow every spring, and keeps her twe years. She 
will give milk all the time, and when he turns her 
off, she is fit for the butcher and commands a high 
price. But this is not all; he gets the richestof 
milk and a good deal of it. “I tell you, it pays,” 
he said the other day, ‘‘to feed well. It requiresa 
certain amount of food to support the animal, and 
the milk and butter is obtained from the food given 
in excess of this amount. Togive only justenough 
to keep the cow alive is of course absurd, as you 
would get no return at all for the food. It would 
all be consumed to keep up theanimal heat and the 
vital functions. Now as the milk is derived from 
the extra food, the more you can get the cow to 
eat and digest, the more profitable will she prove.” 

The Doctor got this argumentin favor of high 
feeding from me. It is one of my pet ideas, but I 
did not interrupt him. ‘ You know,” he continu- 
ed, ‘I have a large family.” ‘Of course,” I said, 
‘‘all clerygmen have.”  ‘ Well,” he continued, 
‘“ we not only get all the butter and milk we need 
from these two cows, but we arestill packing down 
butter every week.” 

On a farm we cannot, perhaps, adopt the system 
of keeping farrow cows. But in the cities it has 
many advantages, not the least of which is that 
you are sure of milk all the year round. When we 
lived in the city, we had a cow (a thorough bred 
Devon) that gave milk winter and summer for five 
years in succession. She didnot give much, but all 
that we needed, and it was very rich. She finally 
got so fat that, though still giving milk, I sold her 
to the butcher. But one thing is true of city and 
country: it pays to feed cows all the food that 
they can turn into butter. 





I need a Root Cellar, adjoining my basement 
cattle stable. It is almost impossible to get along 
without one, and farm to advantage. I am fully 
convinced that we must raise more succulent food, 
either cabbage, mangold wurzel, sugar beets, ruta- 
bagas, or turnips, for our stock in winter; but this 
system cannot be adopted without.a good cellar to 
store them in, so arranged that they can be fed out 
with little labor. 





Our hens are ona “strike.” They refase-to lay 
a single egg. They have plenty of food, comfortable 
quarters, a good range, and havehad the best treat- 
ment we know how to give them, and yet: they 
persistently refuseto goto work! Ihayenot heard 
a cackle for two months. The grocersare clamorous 
for eggs, and offer the highest priees, butall to no 
purpose. If I could ascertain whoare the ring- 
leaders in the combination, they would soon: find 
themselves in hot water. 

A city friend, who keeps-a few hens-and. gets all 
the eggs he wants, suggests that probably my.hens 
are too fat, and that they do not. get flesh meat. 
He had a self-regulating feeding trough, butgayett 
up as he thought his hens got too much grain. He 
now feeds them less grain and gives them sheep’s 





pluck, which he gets-for a trifle from the butchers, 
and the hens lay every day. He puts the plucks in 
boiling water to coagulate the blood, and then chops 
them up fine, and the hens eat them with a relish. 





Last spring I cut an underdrain through a wet 
portion of a field. There is high ground on each 
side of it, This fall I found the land on each side 
of the drain perfectly dry for a rod or more, but 
further up the hill it was.quite wet, and this was 
the case for several weeks before the drain com- 
menced to. discharge any water ! I suppose the reason 
is this: Thesearth on each side of the drain, last 
spring, as the water left it, cracked into innumer- 
able little fissures, and these after the rains came 
in the fall, absorbed the water like a sponge, to the 
depth of the drain, say three feet. So the sur- 
face was perféeetly dry, even though no water run 
into the drain,—In the spring I shall carry some 
lateral drains-up the sides of the hill, for I am satis- 
fied that the high land, on my farm at least, needs 
draining more than the valleys, If the side hills 
were thoroughly underdrained, the low land would 
need little more than a few main drains. 


My friend G. W.-takes me to task for asserting 
that. good prices of farm produce stimulate agricul- 
tural improvements. ‘“ Did you ever,” he asks, 
“know a farmer, other than an amateur, who in- 
vested his profits in making improvements on his 
farm?” Yes I have. Last spring I thought of 
building a shed on the west side of the barn-yard, 
with a loft:for fodder. I thought it would not only 
be usefulin itself, bat would protect the barn yard 
from our:severe west winds. One of my neighbors 
has one twenty-two feet wide, with an alley in front 
for feeding cows, which are fastened up with 


stanchions. It is boarded up on both sides and is- 


therefore not properly ashed, I thought of build- 
ing merely an open shed, as I have an idea that 
cattle do better when not so closely confined, pro- 
vided you have a warm, comfortable yard. I went 
to see our old friend John Johnston and consulted 
him on the subject. I told him I thought of build- 
ing a shed twenty-four feet wide. ‘Don’t you do 
it,” he quickly replied. ‘“ Never build a shed less 
than forty feet wide. It is a great mistake. Nar- 
row sheds are little use. The rain frequently 
drives in eight or ten feet, and the master-cattle 
stand on the far side, where it is warm, and keep 
the rest out in the cold. Many years ago, I built 
some sheds twenty feet wide, but I did not like 
them. Three or four years afterwards I happened 
to have a good wheat-crop and sold it pretty well, so 
I pulled down these sheds and. built new ones 
thirty-two feet wide. If I had to do it again, I 
would build them forty feet. Mr. Swan built his 
forty feet and they are splendid.” 

The good wheat crop and the good prices built 
the sheds ; and these sheds have sheltered some of 
the best flocks of fat sheep that ever graced the 
New York market. The sheep made rich manure, 
and the manure made big crops of wheat, and the 
sheep and the wheat together have made Mr, John- 
ston rich—without making any one poorer, 


I did not build the shed. My wheat crop “‘hap- 
pened” not to be very good, and besides I' thought 
that if it needed to be forty feet wide, I had better 
build a barn with a good shed under it. This I 
shall do after my land is drained, and I have had 
two or three of John Johnston’s wheat crops. I 
am looking forward with much interest to the 
publication of the best plan of a barn, for which 
such a liberal prize was offered in the Agriculturist. 
I understand that a great many excellent plans have 
been sent in, and I hope we shall get not only the 
Prize plan, but several of the others, and then we 
can all judge for ourselves which plan is best suited 
to our particular situation and wants. 

But after all, what most of us are interested in is, 
not what is the best kindof barn to build, but how 
we can alter,dmprove or add to the buildings we 
already have. When I bought this farm, there 
were but two small barns-on it, one for grain, with 
a cattle cellar underneath, and one venerable but 





not very picturesque institution standiag on the 
side of the road, designed for horses. It is very 
convenient for posting bills of Auction Sales, and 
there is a pump close by that is liberally patronized. 
_The horse litter is thrown out over a fence into the 
field and forms a loose, smoking, conical heap of 
brown matter that is.a favorite resort for chickens, 
and which gives off ammoniacal gases that. I hope 
descend on the Deacon’s land near by, 

The pig pen was at one corner of the barn-yard, 
as far remote as possible from the cow stable, and 
still farther from the sheep sheds. Now, you know, 
pigs eat corn and drink milk, and they extract from 
these articles 1 small amount of nitrogen and a 
good deal of carbon which they convert into pork. 
The remainder, comprising nearly all the mineral 
ingredients of the.corn and about four-fifths of the 
nitrogen, with more or less water, is left in a finely 
comminuted state and affords excell abulum for 
cabbages and onions, Well, this material was 
thrown out, like the horse litter, into a heap by it- 
self, but it is of a cold-and sluggish temperament 
and does not give off any ammonia for the Deacon’s 
use. It is not lost, however, There is consider- 
able water which finds its way into this. particular 
corner of the barn-yard, and after staying a few 
days, and loading itself with whatever is soluble, 
wends its way slowly to the brook, and so on to 
the Genesee river and Lake Ontario, and comes 
back to us in the shape of a nice pickerel ! 


Now the Deacon is an excellent neighbor, and 
pickerel are quite toothsome, but my land needs 
ammonia as much as the Deacon’s, and it is by no 
means certain that the pickerel- will not fall into 
other hands than mine. 


To prevent this escape of ammonia and the loss 
of soluble ingredients is of the first importance. 
It can be accomplished with little trouble. The 
first.requisite is to hayeall the buildings together. 
In the grain districts, where straw is abundant, it 
is to my opinion better to have them arranged on 
three sides of a barn-yard, rather than to have 
grain barn, horse and cow stables, pig pens, etc., 
all in one building. A barn-yard surrounded with 
buildings and sheds on the West, North, and East, 
and open only to the South, or if more convenient. 
to the South-East, is a pleasant place to winter 
young stock, store pigs, etc. The centre should be 
concave, and round this hollow there should be a 
road, in front of the buildings, wide enough to 
drive awagon. This should be dry and firm. The 
dirt taken out from the centre can usually be dis- 
posed of to advantage in raising this road and level- 
ling any inequalities. It should slope a little from 
the buildings towards the centre, so that.the water 
can run off readily. This is very important. 
Nothing is so unpleasant as a wet barn-yard, where 
you cannot go from one building to another with- 
out getting ankle-deep in mud. A man with a 
plow, a dirt scraper, and a pair of horses, can soon 
do all that is necessary ; of course the side towards 
the gate, where the manure is drawn out, should 
have only a gentle slope. 

Into this hollow, or as it is called in some sec- 
tions of England, the “ mixer,” all the manure 
should be thrown and mized together. This is the 
essential point. Pig manure is cold and sluggish, 
and cow dung does not ferment readily, while horse 
litter and sheep droppings are very active, But in 
the case of the latter the treading of the sheep 
prevents any serious loss from too rapid fermenta- 
tion ; but a loose heap of horse manure will soon 
lose half its value. Let all be mixed together and 
there will be no loss of ammonia, 


The loss from drainage is much more serious 
than is generally supposed—far greater than from 
the escape of ammonia. The buildings should be all 
spouted to carry off the water. Then, if we have 
wide sheds, and the barn-yard is not too large, the 
manure will absorb all the liquid and the little rain 
which falls on the surface. But it is better to have 
a tank in which any excess of liquid there may be 
after heavy rains, can be preserved, and pumped 
back when»the heap is dry. This is thesimplest, 
the cheapest, and the best method of saving ma 
nure I have ever seep. 
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Boxes instead of Pots. 
— oe 

A well-known seedsman said to us some time 
ago, “If you will tell your readers never to sow 
seeds in pots, you will do them a great favor, 
and save us many complaints from customers 
who fail with their seeds, and charge the failure 
to the bad quality of the seeds, rather than to 
their own bad management.” We quite agree 
with our friend, that it requires more care than 
most people can give to successfully start 
seeds in common pots in ordinary rooms. 
Those who have no other “glass” than 
the kitchen or sitting room window, can 
get quite a start with plants for the 
vegetable or flower-garden, if they make 
proper use of the facilities their win- 
dows afford. A common flower pot, 
unless it be of a large size, dries out 
very rapidly in the warm air of the 
dwelling. Its sides expose a great. sur- 
face, and are constantly absorbing moist- 
ure from the ball of earth, to be quickly 
evaporated, and the young plants are al- 
ternately soaked or parched every day. 
Established and hardy plants can endure 
these changes, but with delicate seedlings 
the case is different; their root hairs, 
so fine that they can only be seen by a 
microscope, do a good part of the work 
of absorbing; these are so delicate that 
they wither with any unusual dryness, 
and the young plant receives a check 
if it does not die outright. This difficulty 
may be overcome by setting the pots in 
a box and surrounding them by moss, 
sawdust, or other similar material, but 
this causes a great waste of room, and it 
is much better to use the box at once 
without the intervention of pots, unless 
in the case of cucumbers, squashes, and 
other large plants, which it is desirable to 
turn out without disturbing the roots. We 
have used boxes a foot square and about 
4 inches deep, with satisfaction, though 
the size may be modified to suit the 
window. It is necessary that the boards 
be thick, an inch is none too thick, and 
well nailed to prevent warping. With 
plants started in this way as with those 
in hot beds, success depends upon a judi- 
cious management of light air and water. 
An abundance of light is needed, but care 
must be taken to shield the tender plants 
from a burning sun. In most dwellings 
the windows are not very tight, and this is all 
the better for the plants, as they get in this way 
& share of ventilation. In all suitable weather 
the windows should be opened above, taking 
care to avoid sudden changes of temperature. 
Many, never having tried a hot-bed, think they 
can not afford the time and expense, and to such 
we commend the use of these window boxes. 





Our Experience with Tomatoes. i 


Tomatoes differ much, not only in earlinessand 
productiveness, but in flavor. Last year wé 
planted side by*side four varieties, and when the 
fruit ripened, it was served raw at breakfast and 
cooked at dinner daily, as long as the season 
lasted, taking care that each variety was served 
by itself. In this way we obtained from repeat- 
ed trials the judgment of others, made with- 
out knowing the name of the variety. The 
kinds were Early Smooth Red, Fejee, Cook’s 
Favorite, and Valencia Cluster, named in the or- 
der of their excellence. The Early Red, the 
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seed of which came from Thorburn’s, was solid, 
juicy, and of superior flavor, and the earliest of 
any except Cook’s Favorite, which came a few 
days sooner. Fejee is too well known to require 
description. Its large solid fruit is rather apt to 
crack and rot in bad weather. Cook’s Favorite 
is productive and the earliest of the four, solid, 
but not so fine as Early Red. Valencia Cluster 
bears well, but, with us, is so sour as not to be 
worth growing. By proper care in selecting 





CANARY-BIRD FLOWER.—(Trope@olum peregrinum.) 
for seed the specimens combining the most de- ; advantages of this over the usual form are 


sirable qualities, any one can have much bet- 
ter fruit than if no such precautions are taken. 
ee 


The Canary-bird Flower. 
Tropeolum peregrinum.’ 
> — 

If this old flower could only be raised under 
glass, and were sold fora high price, it would 
probably be much better known than it now is. 
It isa great favorite of ours, and we scarcely 
ever met with a person who had seen it before, 
or who did not on first seeing it say “how 
beautiful!” Indeed, we expect that lovers of 


| flowers, when they see our engraving, will make 


a similar exclamation, for the artist has caught 
the expression of the plant with great accuracy, 
and the engraver has faithfully rendered the 
drawing. This speciesis a native of New Gre- 
nada, and has been in cultivation for more than 


| ahalf century. It belongs to the same genus, 
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Tropeolum, as the common Indian Cress or 


Nasturtium, and like that is a climber, clinging 








by twisting its long petioles or leaf stalks. The 
petals are fringed, and this with the peculiarly 
graceful bend of the spur of the calyx, gives 
the flower a striking resemblance to a small 
bird, a similarity which is helped out by the 
fine canary yellow color, and the pert way, so to 
speak, in which the flower is set upon its stems. 
The plant is an annual, and is grown about as 
readily as the common Nasturtium. The seeds 
may be planted in May, where they are to grow, 
or, if started in the house or in a. hot- 
bed, they readily bear transplanting. 
A warm, light soil suits it best, as it flow- 
ers more abundantly than in rich soils. 
It climbs to the hight of 10 or 12 feet, and 
may be used wherever other climbers 
are appropriate. It is well to place it in 
some spot where the singular form of the 
flowers can be readily seen. The seeds 
ripen rather slowly, and as there is usu- 
ally a great temptation to pick the early 
blossoms, enough should be left to se- 
cure a stock of seeds for another year. 
The name TJropwolum, comes from the 
Greek word for trophy; the leaves of the 
common Nasturtium resembling a shield 
or banner, while its flowers are shaped 
somewhat like an ancient helmet. The 
specific name of the present species, pere- 
grinum, means foreign or exotic. The 
seeds are sold by all the dealers, under 
the incorrect name of Tropwolum Cana- 
riense, usually at ten cents per package. 
o——- 


A French Watering Pot. 


While the French horticultural imple- 
ments are many of them inferior to ours, 
and some are unnecessarily complicated, 
they occasionally hit upon a good thing 
as they have done in the matter of the 
arrosoir or watering-pot. Chancing -to 
see the implement in the hands of a 
French gardener, we took the measure- 
ments from which the engraving was 
made, though the right proportions are 
not observed. The hight is 14 inches; 
greatest breadth 12 inches; width across 
the top 3 inches; diameter of rose 8 inch- 
es; diameter of spout upon which the 
rose is placed 24 inches ; length of brace 
from the rose to top of the pot, 4 inches. 
The curve of the handle is shown in the 
drawing ; it is cylindrical, as is the brace, 
which last serves as a handle also. The 








| the greater ease in carrying, and in holding the 


pot while watering. A skillful gardener uses 


| two at once, and never sets them down while 


watering. The pots are held by the brace and 
filled by dip- 
pinginatubor =~. 
reservoir, and 

they are carried | 
in this manner | 
to the place 
where the wa- 
tering is to be 
done. By a dex- 
terous move- 
ment he lets go 
of the brace, at 
the same time giving the pots a slight twist, 
and catches them by the handles. The long 
curved handle allows the point at which the 
hand is placed to be shifted easily, so as to.give 
the pot a proper inclination, which is done with 
greater ease than with those of ordinary form. 


* 





FRENCH WATERING POT. 
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The Movements of Plants. 
2a— 

In an article last month (December), we no- 
ticed the interesting observations made by Mr. 
Darwin on the manner in which plants climb. 
It was stated, in reference to those climbers 
which twine around a support, that the free up- 
per portion of a limb or shoot, had a sponta- 
neous motion, and kept sweeping in a circle or 
ellipse in search of some object around which 
to twine. But plants climb in other ways than 
by twining their stems around a support, and 
Mr. Darwin’s observations upon these are even 
more interesting than those already alluded to. 
As our space will only allow of the briefest ref- 
erence to the matter, we select a point here and 
there from his account. Many plants cling by 
means of their leaf stalks or petioles; these, 
at a certain stage of their development, are very 
sensitive, and bend when slightly rubbed or 





Fig. 1.—CLIMBING SOLANUM, 


subjected toa slight continuous pressure, such 
as that of a loop of soft thread, weighing only 
4,, 0f a grain. The upper parts of the shoots 
of these plants also revolve, after the manner 
of twiners; this motion brings the petiole in 
contact with some object, it is stimulated to 
bend, and by curving around the object thus 
touched, the plant is held in place. After the 
petiole has remained thus clasped for a few 
days, it loses-its ability to unbend, and becomes 
rigid, and usually much increased in size, and 
strengthened by becoming more woody. Among 
the plants in which these phenomena may be 
observed the following are common: 
Clematis, of different species ; Trope- 
olum, or Nasturtium, of the various 
climbing species, including the Cana- 
ry-bird flower, figured on page 17; 
Maurandia ; Solanum jasminoides, 
figured last month on page 380. The 
last named is very slow in its move- 
ments, but when the petioles have 
once clasped, they increase much in 
size, often becoming as large as the 
stem from which they spring, and their texture 
becomes woody to a remarkable degree. Fig. 
1, shows a petiole of the Solanum jasminoides, 
after it has clasped a stick, and become woody. 

Still more interesting are the observations on 
those plants which have tendrils—organs used 
exclusively for climbing. Plants thus provided 
are found in widely separated natural families, 
and the phenomena they present vary ; in some, 
the upper portion of the stem revolves together 
with the tendrils, and in others the tendrils 
alone revolve, and again there is no revolving 
motion in either stem or tendril. Tendrils are 
long thread-like organs, usually branched, with 








Fig. 2.—TENDRIL. 





| their extremities more or less curved to form a 


| hook. The sensitiveness, above spoken of as 


| 














| tremity has become fixed, has one 








belonging to climbing leaf stalks, is highly de- 
veloped in some tendrils, which by a very slight 
rub soon bend, or even coil themselves into a 
spiral. After the end of a tendril is brought by 
the revolving motion in contact with some suit- 
able support, it clasps firmly, and taking two 
or three turns around it holds fast. Then 


| occurs a most remarkable spiral contraction, 


the portion of the tendril between the plant and 
the object to which its extremity is attached, 
coils itself after the manner of a spiral spring. 
This has the effect, not only of drawing the 
plant nearer to the support, but of diminishing 
the chances of its being torn away by the winds; 
each tendril being elastic, it enables 
the plant, as the sailor would say, 
to “ease up” in a violent gale. It 
is a curious fact that each tendril 
which has coiled after the ex- 


part of it twisted in one direction 
and another part in the opposite di- 
rection, as is shown in figure 2. 
This arrangement prevents the tendril -from 
being weakened by twisting upon its axis, 
the twist in one direction being compensat- 
ed by that in the other—Our common Vir- 
ginia Creeper has a peculiar mode of attach- 
ing itself which is worthy of notice, as it shows 
how wonderfully this plant is adapted to climb- 
ing up a flat surface. The young tendril of the 
plant is shown in fig. 3. When it meets with a 





flat surface, all the branches of the tendril turn 
toward it and bring their hooked tips laterally | 
in contact with it, the branches at the same | 
time spreading widely apart. In about two | 
days after the tendril has thus arranged itself, 
little disks or cushions begin to form at the 
tips, as in fig. 4; these, as they grow, fit closely 


contracting spirally become highly elastic and 
- well calculated to hold the great weight that we 
, know they sustain. But we have not room for 
more examples from this memoir so full of in- 
| teresting facts. We trust enough have been 
given to show the admirable arrangements with 
which some plants are endowed, to enable them 
to lift themselves to the light and air, and to 
suggest to our readers some instructive observa- 
tions which they can repeat for themselves upon 
our common climbing plants. Of those which 
twine, the Morning Glory, Bean, and Hop are 
common; the present article enumerates some 
of the leaf climbers, while the squash family, 
grape, etc., give common examples of tendrils. 
nm 

Vines, Roses etc., in Pots, versus “ Broad 

Borders,” 

A discussion has arisen among cultivators as 
to the best method of growing vines. While 
some claim that the best plants are produced by 
pot culture, others discard pots altogether, and 
let the roots have abundant room. In August 
of last year we set forth the advantages claim- 
ed by those who adopt the border system, and 
we now allow the other side to be presented 
by one who signs himself “A Nurseryman.” 












Fig. 4.—VIRGINIA CREEPER. 


We may remark that the article is from an ex- 
perienced cultivator, and one who is not es- 
pecially devoted to grape growing. 

“T am and ever have been an advocate of pot 
culture, not only for vines but for all plants that 
can be conveniently grown in pois, to ensure 
exactly what the advocates of the ‘broad 
borders’ decry, a cramped condition of the 
roots, or, to put it more fairly, a confined condi- 
tion of the roots, and it is this condition that I 
claim as advantageous over vines grown in 
frames or in the borders of green-houses, where 
they are huddled together, unstaked, three or 
four inches apart. I care not with what care 
they may be lifted, mutilation of the fibres toa 
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Fig. 3.—VIRGINIA CREEPER. 


to any minute inequalities of the surface upon 
which they may be, and it is very probable that 
they exude a small amount of resinous cement. | 
which helps render the attachment more com- | 
plete. Nor is this the only change that takes | 
place; those branches of the tendril that fail to 
attach themselves, wither and drop off, while 
the attached ones acquire great strength and by 





great extent must take place, and the growth 
after planting must in consequence be diminish- 
ed, while in the pot grown vine you have well 
ripened wood and 7vots, and every fibre intact. 
Let any one try a corresponding number of 


| each, of one year old plants of Delaware for 


example, grown by the rival modes and assuredly 
he will give the ‘broad border’splants a wide 
berth in the future. 

“What would we think of any intelligent 
gardener planting a grapery from vines grown 
in broad borders? The practice of a century 
has demonstrated beyond a cavil, that vines 
grown from eyes, (if not planted out to remain, 
the season they are rooted,) do infinitely better 
to be grown in pots, than to be planted out in 
‘broad’ or in any other border. 
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“ Now what is true of grape vines is much 
more true of roses, for the vine having better 
recuperative powers, can stand mutilation of 
the root better than the rose. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that 50 per cent of all roses that are 
sold, dug from the open ground, die the first 
season they are planted; that is if they are one 
year old plants on their own roots; older plants, 
or budded plants may do better, but in no case 
will they compare with plants grown in pots, 
even though such plants are not half the size. 
In conversation with a western nursery agent 
the other day, he admitted that no article that 
he sold, gave him so much trouble as the rose, 
not a case that he had heard from but the 
result had been unsatisfactory. In one in- 
stance only 15 out of 100 lived, and these. were 
in such a condition that they would not winter 
over. In roses planted from pots, not one in 
a thousand need be lost, and 
a healthy growth and abundant 
bloom will always be insured. 

“But to return to the grape 
vines, some of the great moguls 
of the trade have given their 
fiat, that for reasons given they 
have entirely discarded pot cul 
ture, and now grow exclusive- 
ly on ‘ broad borders’, At once 
a host of small fry, parrot-like, 
take up the cry and tell us that 
they too have discarded pot 
culture and now grow only in 
‘broad borders.’ Now may we 
ask if there is not some other 
reason for this very confident 
and radical assertion? is there 
not ‘a hog in the fence’ some- 
where to occasion all this liber- 
ality and benevolence to the 
dear public? Of course, the 
question of cost in the rival 
modes is unthought of. In case 
it may be, it might be well to 
state that a vine raised in the 
‘broad borders’ unstaked and 
otherwise uncared for, can be 
grown at a handsome profit at 
$10 per 100; while a properly 
grown vine, in a six or eight 
inch pot, that has been duly 
pinched, staked, and shifted, 
will not very quickly make the 
fortune ef the grower at $50 
per 100. It would be interesting 
to know if these facts have had 
anything to do with inducing 
this rapid and radical change of 
system with some. cultivators. 
I am afraid these horticultural products of 
the ‘broad borders’ have even more merit than 
the Yorkshire man’s razors, for they are at 
once made both to ‘sell’ and to ‘shave.’” 
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Winter Greens—The Club-Mosses, 
apse 

There are many things common enough in 
the country, for which the city pays a sum 
that! in the yearly aggregate is quite large. 
During the Christmas holidays New-York City 
has doubtless paid thousands of dollars for green 
leaves and bright berries for holiday decoration. 
For several days preceding Christmas, in the 
streets around Washington market, it seems as 
if the principal business were the buying and 
selling of Evergreens, The Jersey people who 
live near where the Holly, Inkberry, Laurel, and 
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other such shrubs grow, reap a rich harvest at 
such times. Not only are these shrubs brought to 
market in sloop loads, but great quantities of 
humbler plats, such as the Pipsissewa, and the 
Club-moggggpare made up in wreaths and bunch- 
es to mest the demand. Of all these greens, 
none are more delicate in structure, or more 
vivid and lasting in cofor than the Club-mosses. 
Our engraving represents one of the prettiest of 
these, the Lycopodium dendroideum, the Tree- 
like Club-moss. It is also called Ground-Piné, 
a name likewise applied sometimes to some of 
the Horse-tails, (see August No., 1865.) The 
speeigs under consideration arises from an un- 
derground creeping stem, to the hight of 6 to 
1@ imehes. The branches are disposed in a 
graceful fan-like manner and are thickly clothed 
with migiate leaves. 
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LYCOPODIUM DENDROIDEUM. 


of scales regularly overlapping one another. 
These scales stand for flowers, the plant belong- 
ing to the series of flowerless ones. In a little 
sac on the underside of these scales, are con- 
tained the spores, or bodies which reproduce 
the plant and answer the purpose of seeds. An 
enlarged scale, showing its underside, is given 
in the lower left. hand corner of the engraving. 
The spores are produced very abundantly, and 
when collected, form a powder which has a pale 
yellowish color,and a very smooth feel when rub- 
bed between the fingers. The spores of several of 
the species are known in commerce as Lycopo- 
dium. It is used by druggists to envelope pills to 
keep them from sticking together, and is also 
used iff theatres to imitate lightning. When 
the spores are diffused through the air asa cloud 
of dust they burn with a sudden flash. This 
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At the top of the stem | 
. are borne the fertile spikes, which are made up 





| 
| 


| species presents considerable variety ; the one 





figured has the leaves lying close to the branch- 
es, while others have them more erect. This 
one is much valued by the florists to use in 
making up bouquets, and is brought to New- 
York City from various parts, some as far as 
from Lake George. This wildling of our woods 
is needed to make the exotics of our green- 
houses more beautiful. Another species of Ly- 
copodium, Z. complanatum, is much used in 
making wreaths. It has very long and strong 
stems, with numerous fan-like branches, which 
are shorter and coarser than L. dendroidewm. 





Select Chrysanthemums in Flower. 


These come in flower so late, present so great 
a vagiety of color, and are withal so showy, that 
they-fill a place for which we have no other 
flowers. They are not nearly as common as 
they should be, as nothing is 
easier to raise; clumps of them 
along the borders or massed in 
beds of well arranged colors, 
give the garden a gay appear- 
ance even after hard frosts, and 
there is a richness about them 
that well accords with the sea- 
son of ripened fruits and Indian 
summer suns. Then, for in-door 
decoration they are most valu- 
able, as they continue in bloom 
for a long time. While they 
are yet in bloom, is the right 
time, to make a selection of va- 
rieties for next year. We have 
two classes, the large flowered, 
and the dwarf or “ Pompone” 
varieties, each of which presents 
us colors from pure white, yel- 
low and rose to deep maroon, 
with all intermediate — shades. 
The large flowering kinds are 
better out of doors, while the 
others are more adapted to pot- 
culture. When grown in the 
border, the plants are apt to get 
too dense, and it is best to let 
only as many stems remain as 
can grow without overcrowd- 
ing. The plant may be grown 
from cuttings, taken early in 
August, or from the great num- 
bers of shoots which an old 
root throws up in spring. Fine- 
ly shaped specimens may be 
made for potting, by giving 
proper care to those in the 
border, or they may be grown 
in pots altogether. A good spe- 
cimen has but a single stem, which is well 
furnished with short branches; this is produced 
by pinching out the ends of the shoots to induce 
the lateral buds to push. In a rich, light soil, 
the plants will grow with great vigor and be 
well set with buds by the time frost comes, when 
those for in-door bloom may be potted. They 
will wilt at first, but will recover with a few 
days’ shading, and when well established, an oc- 
casional watering with liquid manure will in- 
crease the strength and beauty of the bloom. 
When flowering is over, the pots may be setina 
dry cellaror shed until spring, when the plants 
may be started into growth to furnish a new stock. 
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The thumb and finger lightly rubbed over the 
foliage of thick-leaved plants, will do much to- 
ward destroying the red spider and other insects, 
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Fig. 1.--AZALEA VISCOSA. 


Our Native Azaleas. 
—_—— 

Many years ago we saw upon the catalogue 
of a dealer in medicinal herbs the question, 
more pertinent than elegant in its expression: 

‘“Why send to Europe’s distant shores 
For plants that grow at our own doors ?” 

The same question might be asked with ref- 
erence to ornamental as well as medicinal plants. 
That we do import largely each year of the 
very plants that grow abundantly with us in 
the wild state, is a fact well known to any one 
who visits the nurseries. It is quite difficult to 
find anything like a general assortment of 
American shrubs in our nurseries, and the ma- 
jority of those they do have are from European 
nurseries. The reason for this is to be found in 
the fact that there is not a sufficient demand for 
these things to induce our nurserymen to raise 
their own stock of them, and it is cheaper to 
import the few that may be called for than to be 
at the trouble of propagating them. Though 
many of these shrubs may be procured from 
their wild localities, they, as a general thing, are 
inferior to nursery raised seedlings, which, hay- 
ing been several times transplanted, are fur- 
nished with much better roots. We have en- 
deavored to increase the taste for native plants 
by making them better known, and giving such 
engravings as will enable them to be recognized. 
While we gladly welcome the horticultural pro- 
ductions of every country, we would not have 
those of our own overlooked, especially when, 
as is often the case, the native plants are equal 
in merit to those brought from afar. 

What can be more beautiful than our native 
Azaleas? The Europeans have long prized 
them, and by seedlings and crossings have sent 
us back a long catalogue of named varieties, 
which are among the choicest flowering shrubs, 








—— 


Of the Azaleas, often improperly called Honey- 
suckles, we have four native species in the 
Northern and Middle States. In two of them 
the flowers appear before the leaves and cover 
the bushes with a robe of beauty : Azalea nudiflo- 
ra, the Pinxter-flower, has flowers varying from 
flesh color to purple, and is found from New 
England to Virginia, while A. calendulacea, the 
Flame-colored Azalea, has orange-colored blos- 
soms which change to flame color, and is found 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania and south- 


- ward. In the other two species the flowers ap- 


pear after the leaves develop: A. arborescens, 
the Smooth Azalea, is found in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and has fragrant 
rose-colored flowers. A. viscosa, the Clammy 
Azalea—more commonly known as Swamp 
Pink, and White Swamp-Honeysuckle—grows 
from Maine southward, but is more abundant 
near the coast. The last named is the one we 
have figured, as it is the commonest, and if not 
the showiest, its generally pure white flowers, 
delicious fragrance, and rich green foliage, ren- 
der it one of the most desirable. It grows in 
the borders of damp woods and in swamps, and 
frequently reaches the hight of eight or ten feet. 
The leaves are dark and shining, with brown 
bristly hairs on their margins. The engraving 
shows the flowers of their natural size, though 
the clusters are often larger than the one here 
presented; they appear in June and July, are 
usually of the purest white, though sometimes 
tinged with pink. The exterior of the flowers 
is thickly covered with small glandular hairs, 
which secrete a viscid substance; hence the 
specific name viscosa, This species (as do the 
others,) shows a great tendency to sport in its 
wild state, as well as in cultivation, and the na- 
tive specimens vary much in the color of foliage, 
and in size and color of the flowers. Some of 
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Fig. 2.—EXORESCENCES ON AZALEA. 








the flowers are of the most perfect dead white, 
others have a scarlet tint with a white border, 
while in others the border is more or less flesh- 
colored or tinged with rose. By hybridizing 
this species with the European A. pontica, great 
numbers of varieties have been obtained, and 
are known in the gardens as Belgian Azaleas, 
etc. Plants if removed from their native habi- 
tats with care, will do well in cultivation, if 
not put in too dry a spot, or one too much ex- 
posed to the sun. They should have a soil 
containing plenty of leaf mold or muck. It 
often happens that the flowers of this species 
are transformed into fleshy, irregularly shaped 
bodies, sometimes as large as a pullet’s egg. 
This substance is of a light green color, covered 
with a bloom, slightly acidulous, and relished 
by some who eat it, thinking it the fruit of the 
shrub, and call it ‘“ May Apple,” and “Swamp 
Cheese.” The true fruit is a small dry capsule, 
while these things, if carefully examined, will 


| often show more or less traces of the shape of 


the flower, and are evidently an abnormal 
growth. It is probable, though we believe not 
exactly made out, that this change is produced 
by the agency of insects. This growth is not 
produced upon the flower alone, but the leaves 
sometimes bear it. Last summer, Mr. A. W. 
Roberts brought us some very interesting spec- 
imens from a locality in which the bushes were 
loaded with them. The excrescences were 
generally of a very regular, bluntly conical 
shape when small, but the older ones became 
irregular, with, however, a graceful outline. 
Figure 2, shows a branch with the leaves, hav- 
ing these bodies of the natural size, in different 
stages of development. Similar excrescences 
are sometimes found on the Huckleberry. All 
these need a careful study by some competent 
observer, to determine their eharacter. 
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The ‘Sponge Cucumber. 


Cucumis acutanyulus. 
a 

Some years ago a friend sent us from Central 
America, a substance called “ vegetable sponge,” 
which he stated was in common use in that 
country for washing and scrub- 
bing purposes. It was a mass 
of interlaced fibres, nearly a 
foot long, not quite cylindrical, 
but somewhat angular and ta- 
pering, presenting much the ap- 
pearance of fig. 1. It 
was recognized as 
the remains of some 
Cucurbitaceous fruit, 
but it was some time 
before we found that 
it belonged to the 
same genus as the cu- 
cumber. Of late, the 
plant has been cul- 
tivated by those curi- 
ous in such matters, 
and through the 
kindness of Messrs. 
Henderson & Flem- 
ing, we are enabled 
to give a drawing of 
the fruit in its fresh 
state, fig. 2. The 
plant is a native of 
the East Indies, and 
bears heart shaped 
leaves and yellow 
blossoms. The fruit, 
when young, is eaten 
in the same manner 
as cucumbers, and is 








Fig. 1. 


also cooked, mashed and dressed like summer 


Fig. 2. 


squash. The fruit, when ripe, becomes orange 
colored, with a hard skin, and within is filled 
with a complex mass of strong elastic fibres. 
The seeds are black and rough, and quite unlike 
the cucumber seed in size and shape. The fruit 
requires a long season to perfect, and the seeds 
had best be started under glass, after which 
they may be grown in the open ground. They 
will probably be advertised by some seed dealer, 
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Flowers for a Grave. 


— 

The question is sometimes asked us, “ What 
flowers are suitable to plant around a grave ?” 
The feeling which leads to the decoration of the 
last resting place of the loved dead is a natural 
one, and one which is in accordance not only 
with good taste, but with the teachings of re- 
ligion. It has found its public expression in 
many beautiful cemeteries all over the land, 
where the art of the sculptor has combined with 
that of the landscape gardener to beautify the 
city of the dead, and make its walks attractive 
to the living. While the general arrangement 
of rural cemeteries is usually marked by skill 
and taste, their effect is frequently marred by 
incongruities in the individual lots, the owners 
of which often show more zeal than discretion 
in their embellishment. One of the worst things 
to put about a grave is an elaborate iron fence, 
which looks like an ironmonger’s advertisement. 
If the boundary must be marked, let it be done 
by a low hedge, but we much prefer to see no 
boundary. In a well ordered cemetery, the 
planting of trees should only be done under the 
advice of the superintendent, as these become 
so large that they soon contribute to the general 





effect and are as likely to be out of, as in the | 





proper place. But in these general considera- 
tions we are led away from the subject of flow- 
ers. In the first place we would avoid all gaudy 
colors, and in the second place, select those 
which need but little care. This last may seem 
an unnecessary caution to the recently bereaved ; 
but we are so constituted that we can not al- 
Ways mourn, and we have seen many instan- 
ces in which, for good reasons doubtless, these 
floral decorations fell into a neglect which 
showed that they were not well chosen. A 
good green foliage, with white flowers, is the 
combination most appropriate to a funeral 
wreath, and is that which we prefer in floral de- 
corations for the grave, though colored flowers 
are admissible, provided they be of delicate tints. 
Deutzia gracilis, a low shrub, covered in spring 
with delicate white flowers, will be suitable 
where climate is no more severe than around 
New York. Daphne eneorum, a low evergreen, 
with pink fragrant flowers and hardy. The 
Black Hellebore, or Christmas-rose, with large 
white flowers, blooming in Nov. or March,though 
not very common, is well suited to the purpose, as 
is the perennial Candytuft—Jberis sempervirens, 
hardy and blooming freely, full of trusses of 
white flowers. Among the most appropriate 
flowers for the cemetery are the bulbs, such as 
do not need lifting each year. These spring 
up and flower, complete their growth, and die 
down, and repeat this year after year, fit ‘“ em- 
blems of our own great resurrection.’ White 
and bright colored Crocuses, and the Snow- 
flake, are desirable, and bloom in early spring, 
while the Méadow Saffron—Colchicum autum- 
nate, flowers in autumn, with lilac colored bloom. 
Among the annuals, Sweet Alyssum is one of 
the best, and it is self-sowing. All these will 
answer with only occasional attention, but where 
constant care can be given, a great variety of 
bedding plants and annuals may be used, avoid- 
ing bright yellows, scarlets, and all glaring colors. 
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The Ornamentation of Tables and Dishes. 
a ad P 

Few are aware how thoroughly the eye and palate 
are in sympathy, and in how great a measure the 
appetite is modified by the appearance of our food. 
The confectioners are aware of this fact, and present 
their wares in tempting colors, and most of us can 
recollect seeing an otherwise good meal spoiled by 
being thrown upon the dishes and set upon a 
soiled table-cloth. All will admit that neatness 
and order are essential in the arrangements of a 
table; these are within the reach of even the poorest. 
Beyond these there is decoration, ornamentation of 
our tables for the sole purpose of pleasing the eye, 
and this is sometimes carried to a great extent. 
We were once several days a guest at a house where 
the ornamentation was painfully elaborate, where 
each day the butter was carved (not stamped) in 
some new form, and a pie was a work of art which 
it seemed a pity to destroy. Here the thing was 
overdone and oppressive, and our readers can 
make better use of their time than to devote it to 
anything elaborate. Still, we believe that those of 
moderate means and in the humbler spheres may 
with propriety give more attention to the appear- 
ance of their tables and the looks of the food upon 
them, the first great requisite of neatness being 
complied with. There is no table in the land, from 
the richest to the poorest, but what would be more 
attractive for a bunch of flowers. Theseare decora- 
tions that are always in place, and may be set in 
yases of silver or crystal on the board of the mil- 
lionaire, or occupy a cracked tumbler by the side 
of Pat’s pork and potatoes. Besides flowers, green 
upon the table js always pleasing. In the spring 





half of the relish of cresses and salads is due to 
their fresh look, and the fact that they remind us 
that winter has gone and the season of growth has 
come. Every garden should have its patch of 
curled parsley, which will be found useful in orna- 
menting many dishes, its fine rich green giving 
an attractive appearance. Just notice the difference 
in the appearance of a supper table, where in one 
case the ragged remains of the roast or boiled of a 
previous dinner are set on, and where the same 
meat is nicely sliced and ‘regularly laid upon a dish 
and surrounded by a green border of parsley. This 
kind of ornamentation is unpretending and alwaf’s 
in good taste. A dish of spinach may be made to 
look really beautiful by having the surface nicely 
smoothed and then surrounded by a border of 
slices of hard boiled eggs. . Those who wish to at- 
tempt something elaborate, can use carrots and 
beets, these are readily cut into stars, crescents, 
scrolls, etc., by bending up a strip of sheet tin into 
the desired shape and using it as a cutter. With 
these materials a very showy border may be placed 
around a platter. Of course the extent to which 
dishes may with good taste be ornamented, will 
depend upon the occasion and the surroundings. 
It should never be overdone. 


—_———s— 6 


Dangerous Silvering Powders and Liquids, 
and Tooth Powders, 


—e— 


We cannot too frequently caution the public 
against certain articles that are daily sold on many 
street corners in this city and elsewhere, and which 
are peddled through the country, and even sold by 
some respectable dealers, unwittingly of course. 
They have been before exposed in the American 
Agriculturist, and the sale was almost suspended for 
a time, but is becoming quite brisk again, judging 
from what weseeand hear. Oneof these is a “Sil- 
vering Powder,” often a reddish clay, which rubbed 
upon a copper cent, or other copper or brass sur- 
face, or on some other metals, leaves a beautiful 
silvery coating. It is simply clay or other sub- 
stance impregnated with mercury (quick-silver), 
which gives a temporary bright coating, but will 
soon tarnish, and what is worse, it will sadly injure 
the metal upon which it is placed. Mercury dis- 
solves silver and gold and some other metals as 
readily (not quite as quickly) as water dissolves 
sugar. So that every application of these powders 
is spoiling the metals upon which they are placed. 
Another preparation, equally objectionable, is a 
“Silvering Fluid.” We daily see peddlers with a 
crowd around them, exhibiting and selling a pink- 
ish material for cleaning and whitening the teeth. 
An examination of one of these packages showed 
it to be quite strongly acid. When applied to the 
teeth it of course cleans them beautifully, by dis- 
solving a little of the outer coating, but every appli- 
cation is eating away the teeth themselves, and 
thus hastening their early decay. 





To Housekeepers.—A Request. 
a od 

The design of this department of the Agricultur- 
ist is, to furnish hints and information that will aid 
our readers in their toilsome work, that will help 
to adorn their houses, and make them more com- 
fortable and inviting, and also to supply informa- 
tion about various methods, processes, and mate- 
rials, that will furnish food for thought, and occupy 
the mind while at work. We often describe and 
illustrate some common article of food, as Tapioca, 
Nutmegs, ete. This will be continued from time 
to time. Household implements also require at- 
tention. Asahelp to this department we will be 
very glad to receive more letters from our house- 
keeping readers. Please let us have questions, inqui- 
ries, suggestions as to what is wanted or desirable. 
Information on all departments of housekeeping is 
solicited. Almost every one has some peculiar 
mode of cooking, of doing housework, ete., which 
is not fully known by others. Let us have the © 
particulars, If our readers help us by these ques. 
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tions and suggestions, we shall be the better able 
to provide a first-rate Housekeeper’s Department. 


Si 


Minced Beef—An Excellent Preparation. 
_— 

The following method produces a very con- 
venient, nutritious, and digestible preparation of 
meat, good for any meal, and especially for the 
supper table, when any kind of meat is desired at 
that meal. We published somewhat similar direc- 
lions for preparing “ minced veal” in a former 
volume of the Agriculturist (1860), but later ex- 
perience, with a little change in the ingredients, 
shows the method still better for beef: Take say 
3'¢ lbs. of lean beef, without tendons—the cross- 
rib piece is very good for this, but any lean part 
will do. Before cooking, chop it very fine—a Hale’s 
meat cutter will do it quickly. Mix with it 6 soda 
crackers, rolled fine ; 3 well beaten eggs; 11¢ table- 
spoonfuls of salt; a teaspoonful or less of ground 
pepper; 1small nutmeg grated; 4 tablespoonfuls 
of cream (or milk); and if the meat is free from 
fat, add butter the size of an egg or so. Mix all 
thoroughly; make into a loaf, and bake well ina 
dripping pan 114 to 2 hours, basting as with other 
roast meats. It will keep for a week or two at least. 


” 
ba 





Chapped Hands are annoying always. 
They may in a great measure be prevented by using 
very little soap, i any, keeping it on as briefly as 
possible, washing it off clean, and then finishing 
the washing with water to which a little vinegar is 
added—a teaspoonful toa pint of clear water will 
answer. This neutralizes any alkali of the soap 
left on the skin, and gives a soft feel, while it stops 
the destruction of the cuticle, and saves chapping. 
The dilute vinegar. is also good as a final washing 
after shaving the face, as it both saves the skin and 
prevents the alkali from bleaching the whiskers.— 
A little tallow or even lard, thinly applied at night, 
or when going out into the cold air, to the hands 
wud face, if chapping, and well rubbed off if neces- 
sary, goes far toward preventing further chapping, 
and promotes the healing of cracks already formed. 


Delicate Rice Pudding.—One cup of 
rice cleaned, washed, put into 1 quart milk, set ina 
kettle of boiling water. Keep the water boiling un- 
til the rice is soft, then add the yolks of 3 eggs, put- 
ting a very little cold milk to them, that they may 
not change at once, and a little salt. Bake about one 
hour in pretty hot oven. Just before taking up, 
allowing just time to fit it for the table, beat the 


whites of the 3 eggs to a foam, and add 1 cup sugar ;~ 


flavor if you wish: when all beaten together, pour 
over the pudding, which should be baked in a shoal 
dish, as this is the sauce to be eaten with it. Put 
in a brisk oven about five minutes,or until this foam 
begins to brown. There is so much difference in 
the length of time required in different ovens it is 
impossible to give exact time for the finishing. 


Good Corn Bread, and Pudding.— 
The same money will purchase two or,gthree times 
as much nourishment in corn meal, as it will buy 
in wheat flour, and it is a matter of economy to 
use as much of the former as can be made palatable. 
Of the hundreds of Corn Bread recipes we have 
published in the American Agriculturist none we 
have tried, have given as continued satisfaction as 
the following: 1 quart of sweet milk ; 1 teaspoonful 
of cooking soda; 1 teacupful of molasses; 2 tea 
spoonfuls of salt; 4 teacupfuls of fine corn meal, 
and 8 to 4 teacupfuls of wheat flour. Mix all well 

2 together, and bake slowly for an hour or more. It 
* keeps moist for several days and is relished by most 
persons. The proportion of flour and meal may be 
varied to suit the liking.—The above preparation, 
cooked in a steamer, makes a good pudding, to be 
eaten with cream or milk and sugar, or butter alone. 


Pumpkin Pancakes.—Two cups milk; 
two cups stewed pumpkin or squash; half a tea- 
spoonful saleratus ; two eggs. Beat the whites toa 
froth—add flour enough to make a thin batter. 
This is caMed very nice by those who have tried it. 
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The Game of Checkers or Draughts. 


This interesting and scientific game is almost univer- 
sally played, but few understand the science of it. Itis a 
game entirely of skill, memory, and attention, and there- 
fore not unworthy a place in our columns. We propose to 
give in successive numbers rules and instructions for 
playing, accompanied by a game to be played over, and 
a position for players to study out. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLAYING THE GAME. 

The game of checkers is played by two persons, on a 
board of 64 squares, colored alternately, and with two 
sets of 12 men each, of dark and light colors. Each 
player in turn moves one of his men, (the black men al- 
ways move first, each player having the black men every 
other game,) to the right or left, along the diagonal, on 
which it stands, and the men can only move forward one 
square at a time, until they reach the extreme line of the 
board, when they become kings, and being crowned, can 
then move either forward or backward to the end of the 
game, as may be desired by the players. 

The object of each player is, to confine the pieces of 
the other in situations where they can not be played, or, 


THE BOARD NUMBERED. 
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White. 
Keep this for future reference. 
both to capture and fix so that there may be none that 
can be played, and the person, whose side is brought to 
this state, loses the game. In the February number we 
will commence to give the laws of the game.— Beginners 
in the game, who desire to see the rules more fully, will 
find works of instruction advertised on another page. 
The diagram above, represents the board numbered. 
This is for convenience of reference, in telling how a 
game is played, or in solving a problem. The following 
game can be readily played, by carefully observing the 
numbers. Fig. 2 shows a position which may often oc- 
cur toward the close of a game. Next month we shall 
show how white may win. The iliustration of the num- 
bered board should be preserved for future reference. 


POSITION NO. 1. 
Black. 
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White. 
White to play and win, 
GAME NO. 1.—SIN@LE CORNER OPENING. (*) 


Black. White. Black. White. 
1—11 to 15 22 tu 18 11— 5 told 22 to 18 
15 “23 25 “18 f2—18 “ 17 1“ 9 


1a— 6 “ 13 21 “ 14 
14—10 “ 11 26 “< 22 


5—11 “ 16 24 “ 20 15—17 “ 26 SI ‘* 22 
6— 8 “ 11 27 ‘* a4 16—~ 7 “ 10 30 “ 
7—10 “‘ 14 24“ 19 l7— 2“ 6 25. ‘* 21 
8— 7 “10 28 “* 24 Te—6 9 22 “18 
9— 3% 7(a)(b)32 “ 28 W— 1% 5 18 * 15 
10— 9 * 13 18,, 0 2011 ‘‘ 27 and wins. 


(*) Is s0 called, because each player in beginning 
plays from one single corner toward the other, 
(a) A move not generally made by beginners. 
(b) The move that causes the loss of the game. 








New Puzzles to be Answered. 
No. 183. [llustrat- 
ed Rebus.—A very 
common proverb. 
No. 184. Math- 
ematical Problem. 
Contributed to the 
AmericanA gricul- 
turist, by C. F. 
Erhard, of Kings 
Co., N. Y. A danc- 
ing master had 
some young men, 
boys and girls for 
pupils. On arriv- 
ing for their lesson 
the following ex- 
ercises were gone 
through: Ist Ex- 
ERCISE.—l. Each 
young man made 
a bow to each girl. 


2, Each young 
man made a bow 
to every other 





young man, and 
tothe master. 3. Each girl made a bow to every other 
girl, and to the master. 217 bows were thus made. 

2nd ExercisE.—l, Each hoy made a bow to each 
young man. 2. Each boy made a bow to every other 
boy, and to the dancing master. 3. Each young man made 
a bow to every other young man, and to the dancing mas- 
mer. Result, 244 bows. 

3d Exercise.—1. Each boy made a bow to each girl. 
2, Each boy made a bow to every other boy, and to the 
dancing master. 3, Each girl made a bow to every other 
girl, and to the master. This amounted to 271 bows. 
How many Young Men, Boys and Girls ? 


No. 185. I/lustrat- 
ed Rebus.—-An excel- 
lent motto for all. 

No. 186. Charade, 
—Iam composed of 
13 letters. My 6,1], 
4, 11, require fire to 
make them success- 
ful. My 11, 6, 12, 4, 
3,11, are useful for 
blood-letting. My 2, 
12, 11, 5, is an orna- 
ment to the face, also 
a useful sentinel. 
My 1, 4, 11, 12, 2,is a 
capital crime. My 9, 





8, 10, 15, 11, are ab- Vo GY i2 
undant on Christmas (Dy, 
and New Year’s. My “we LW 7, “4 


6, 12, 4, 3,11, are in No. 185. 
almost every body’s mouth. My 7, 12, 10, 5, is relished 
by most people, is often swallowed, but never eaten. 
My whole is the name of a very distinguished general. 
No. 187. Charade.—lam composed of 12letters. My 7, 
8, 9, 6, 1, 4,5, 1, is a Christian virtue. My 7, 11, 1, 9, uses 
his feet in writing. My 2, 6,4, 1, is what many would 
like, and what all possess. My 12, 11, 9, 6, 5, 1, is in 
nearly all newspapers, My 2, 8, 10, 4, 9, 11, 7, is part of 
avesse]. My 12, 3, 9, 6, 11, 12, is made up by every man, 
but owned by none. My whole was an effective weapon 
used in the late war. 
Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are the answers tothe Puzzles in the 
December number page 383, No. 181, [//ustrated Rebus. 
—2 No one’s 1 fan doll one’s axe command d note sail eder 
born 2 rule th eel and. Or, To know one’s self and all 
one’s acts command, denotes a leader born to rule the 
land....No. 182, I/lustrated Rebus.—B e z in ewer man. 
ner sand mile din words, butts t rick tin morals : Or, Be 
easy in your manners and mild in words, but strict in 
morais...-The following have sent correct answers up to 
November 6th: Emma Waterson, 178; ‘* Three of us,” 
Maria and Lurana, A. T., Mary F. Judson and Belle 
Curtis, Addison Millerd, Sarah F, Brigham (nearly), 
“The Yankee Family Nevins,” J. M. North and sisters, 
179; Wm. W. Fuller, 178; George Ross, £. Jennie Peck, 
179; George N. Wilson, 175; Louis and Mary, 0. H 
Leavitt, J. B, Smith, T. H. Smith, A. L. Smith, F. E. 
Smith, Jas. Dixon, Emeline Baldwin, Jennie Fletcher, 
O. Harmon, Edwin Andrews, M. S. and M. Rice, 179; 
Wm. C. Johnson, 175 ; E. B. Haskell; A constant reader, 
W. J. Chamberlin, G. L. Spooner, Emily H. Abbott, 179; 
Wm. D. Reed, 175; Niobe Robinson and Rowland Ro’ 
binson, Rebecca Shaw, M. F. and C. Benner, Lizzie A. 
White. Midford, Wm. H. Paine, 179; Benjamin Heri- 
tage, 175; Emilye, Henry Bunn, Alice Bunn and Adda 
Bunn, M. and M. Troth, Mrs. M. J. Allen, Freddie D. 
Upton, Mrs. C. B. Carpenter, S, C. Smith, J. E. Smith, 
Sarah H. Mead, Addie A. Smith, Frank S. Mead, E 
Linnie Lockwood, Samuel Dauchy, L. Dauchy, Edith 
V. Smith, Julia M. Lockwood, Sarah Studwell, Mary 
J. Studwell, 179; Thomas E. Lockie, James Dickson, 
175; J. Marsh, 181; Garret Brodhead, Jr., 181; W. H. 
Hughes, Jr., 179; George A, G., 179; E. Hart, 161. 
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&50 im Prizes for the Ingenious. 


The editor of the Puzzle Department believes some of 
the readers of the Agriculturist capable of solving every 
fair puzzle or problem, as none have yet been propound- 
ed to them, which they have not finally answered. 
Among so many ingenious minds there are undoubtedly 
many capable of constructing interesting puzzles. To 
drow out this talent and make it available for Our read- 
ers, we offer the following 

CASH PRIZES: 

1. For the best Mechanical Puzzle, Twenty Douars, 
The wire puzzle, Vol. XXIV, page 255, and the string puz- 
zie, Vol. XVIII, page 58, will give an idea of what is 
wanted. Let us see if an American Puzzle can not be 
invented which shall equal the celebrated Chinese Puz- 
zie of wires and rings. 

2. For the best Arithmetical Problem, TEN Douuars. 

8. For the best Hieroglyphical Rebus, TEN Douuars. 

4, For the best Riddle or Enigma, Five Douuars. 

5. For the best Conundrum, Five DoLuaks. 

N. B.—In all cases the name of the author and the 
answer must accompany each puzzle or problem. All 
contributions must be received before March Ist; and 
the sooner the better. A competent committee will de- 
cide on the merits of the contributions, and the winners 
of the prizes will be announced as soon as practicable. 
No prize will be awarded, unless in the judgment of the 
committee the best contributions are worthy of publica- 
tion. The proprietors of the Agriculturtst are to have 
the sole right to publish any or all of the matter contrib- 
uted. Now then, let us have some productions that 
would have astonished even the ancient Sphynx. 


Our Holiday Picture.—(See page 28.) 


Let us read and enjoy this beautiful picture together. 
First there is old Santa Claus, seated on his throne, the 
ruling spirit of the holidays. He visits must houses on 
Christmas eve, but we have sometimes known him to 
wait until New-Year’s—perhaps because he could not get 
around in time, for, you know, he has a world of work to 
do. How he gets through -with it all, we can not tell, but 
“when there’s a will, there’s a way,” and you can see 
from his jolly face in the picture, that he has the will to 
make all the children happy. How delighted are those 
two little chicks in the corner, who have started up at 
the first peep of daylight, and are rejoicing at the over- 
flow of good things from Santa Claus’ store, right into 
their bed-room. No yawning, and turning over, and rub- 
bing of eyes this morning, but they’ll be out of bed with 
aspring and a shout. Who’s that haggard, care-strieken 
figure on the left? He looks as though he had seen much 
trouble. And indeed he has. It is the Old Year, 1865, 
The small pictures in the corners near him show some 
of the sights he witnessed. Many a family had to fly from 
their burning home, pursued by a foe as pitiless as the 
raging flame. Many a noble heart was stilled forever by 
the hot strife thaf treason had provoked, and thousands 
more languished in hospitals, suffering from wounds 
aimedat freedom. But that is all past now, and we 
gladly turn to the other side of the picture, where the 
bright New Year comes with gladness in his face, to 
make the world happy. In New-York, and in most large 
cities in this country, New-Year’s Day is celebrated by 
gentlemen calling upon their friends, as the artist has 
represented. It is a pleasant custom, and would be still 
more so, if all would agree ‘to have no intoxicating drink 
upon their refreshment tables. We can’t make a hun- 
dred thousand and more calls upon our readers, so we 
send this our card, wishing them all a Happy New Year, 
and so far as possible, we shall help to make every home 
inthe land as pleasant as that in the corner of the picture. 





The Pear Tree and the Grape Vine. 


A young pear tree and a grape vine were planted be- 
sidea wall in a garden. Being in an out-of-the-way 
place, they were left to grow pretty much as they pleased, 
and according to its nature the grape vine sent out its 
branches in every direction, and with its finger-like ten- 
drils grasped every object within its reach. Thus it soon 
looked wild and straggling, and perhaps merited the re- 
proach which the pear tree cast upon it one day. “See,” 
said the tree, ‘‘ How I am rising into the sunshine, while 
you grovel on the ground among coarse low-bred weeds.” 
And the vine could hardly help admiring the tall slender 
shoots, straight as an arrow, growing so vigorously upon 
the tree; but it quickly replied, ‘‘I am not too proud to 
associate with my neighbors.” The tree felt the im- 
plied rebuke, and said nothing more at that time. In the 
fall when frost came, the tree being more exposed, first 
felt its biting effects ; its leaves quickly withered and fell, 
while the grape vine being more sheltered, yet remained 
green. Then it taunted the pear tree, ‘“‘ Lowly comfort 
is better than miserable pride,” it said—but its triumph 
was short, for soon it too was despoiled of beauty. Win- 


tle from cold, butthe tender shoots of the tree were se- 
verely nipped” One day, however, a terrible storm pros- 
trated part of the garden wall, and the grape vine was 
fearfully mangled by the falling rubbish. In spring both 
tree and vine felt humbled, and as they put forth their 
leaves they gladly greeted each other, and remained firm 
friends the whole season, so that a new shoot from the 
vine twined among the branches of the tree, and when 
autumn came, there hung a rich cluster of grapes beside 
a beautiful golden pear. One day the gardener noticed 
this, and calling his son, pointed out to him how the 
partial freezing of the shoots of the pear and the injury 
done by the wall to the vine had so pruned their exces- 
sive growth, that both had now for the first time borne 
fruit. Then as he worked with his pruning knife to 
bring them both to better shape and greater fruitfulness 
he said, ‘‘ See how seeming misfortune may prove a real 
blessing.” I was just thinking also replied the boy, how 
misfortunes will make friendships, for see how the new 
shoots that bore the fruit both came from the parts that 
had been most injured; and if some of our thoughtful 
boys and girls had been there, they would probably 
have said, that suffering may also teach forbearance 
and charity, and perhaps they would have thought of 
other good lessons which this short history conveys. 





A Little Bey Moves a Gweat Ship. 


We have somewhere read that at an English dockyard, 
a great ship was to be launched ; an immense multitude 
assembled to see it glide down the slides that were to 
carry it into the water. The blocks and wedges were 
knocked away, but the massive hull did not stir, and there 
was much disappointment. Just then a little boy ran 
forward and began to push the ship with all his might. 
The crowd broke out into a laugh of ridicule, but itso 
happened that the vessel was almost ready to move, the 
few pounds pushed by the lad were only needed tostart it, 
and away it went into the water. This teaches an im- 
portant lesson to every boy and girl. You often think 
that the little you cando, is of no account. Youdon’t know 
that. A little word, a kind act, however small, may be, 
and often is, the turning period in one’s own history, and 
often of great importance in its influence upon others. A 
good deed, or the resistance of a temptation, may start 
up good thoughts in the mind of a playmate, which may 
suggest other thoughts and deeds. The train of thought 
in one’s mind, 4s like a train of cars. The little frog or 
tongue on the track, no larger than your finger at its 
point, may direct the locomotive upon the right track, or 
if wrongly placed, it may turn the engine aside and hurl it 
down a steep bank to fearful destruction. So the smallest 
word or deed may start the mind on a right or wrong 
track. ‘Dear young friends, your little words, little 
thoughts and little deeds are important. Strive earnestly 
to be right, noble, generous, at all times, in secret and in 
public. When in the future we come to see the great 
map of human actions and ‘influences spread out, it will 
then be found that you are daily and hourly exerting an 
influence that is telling upon the character of your 
brothers, sisters, playmates, upon your parents, upon all 
you come in contact with. Give a good push at the ship, 
do a good deed, no matter how trifling, whenever and 
wherever you can, and trust to God for the result. 





An Impromptu Invention. 


After Arkwright had invented the spinning jenny, he 
was much annoyed by the fibres of cotton sticking to 
the rollers, preventing their running smoothly. Mr 
Strutt, inventor of the stocking frame, who was one of 
the first to properly appreciate the spinning frame, no- 
ticed this defect, and Arkwright confessed that he had 
tried in vain to remedy it. “ {think I can cure it,” said 
Mr. Strutt, ‘but it must be.on condition of sharing the 
profits.” Arkwright at once agreed to the terms, and 
Strutt immediately took a piece of chalk from his pocket, 
rubbed the roller thoroughly, and asked his companion 
to try the effect. The suecess was complete ; the cling- 
ing of the cotton fibre was instantly at an end. The 
simple remedy had attained its object, the reward was 
earned, and thus Strutt became the partner of Arkwright. 





@rigin of Cast Iron Manufactures. 


It is related that about the year 1700, one Abraham 
Darby, the proprietor of a brass foundry at Bristol, Eng- 
land, experimented in trying to substitute cast iron for 
brass, but withodt success until the following incident 
occurred: A Welsh shepherd boy named John Thomas, 
rescued a flock of his master’s sheep from a snow drift, 
and later in the same spring, during heavy rain and the 
melting of the snow, he swam a river to drive homea 
herd of mountain cattle. Having collected them, on his 
return he found the stream had increased to a boiling 
torrent. He nevertheless crossed it on the back of an 
ox and brought home the whole herd in safety. Asare- 


sheep which he had saved. He sold the wool to buy bet- 
ter clothing, and with the money obtained for the sheep, 
traveled te Bristol to seek his fortune. To prevent being 
impressed as a soldier, he requested his master to recom- 
mend him as an apprentice to a relative who was one of 
the partners of Abraham Darby, and he was accordingly 
sent into the brass works, until he could find better em- 
ployment. As he was looking on. while the workmen 
were trying to cast iron, he said to Darby, he thought he 

saw how they had missed it, and begged to try a met! od 
of hisown. Heand Mr. Darby remained alone in the 

shop that night, and before morning they had cast an 

iron pot. He was at once engaged to remain and keep 
the secret, which he did faithfully, although double wages 
were offered him by other parties. For more than one 
hundred years after that night, the process of producing 
iron castings in a mould of fine sand with two wooden 
frames and airt holes, was practised and kept secret at 

that factory, with plugged key-holes and barred doors. 


——— 


Witty Temperance Men. 


Several clergymen traveling together, were much an- 
noyed by a fellow who had been drinking, but who 
feigned much of his drunkenness, that he might more 
readily attack the ministers. Standing near them he 
remarked, ‘“ Well, it’s singular, yes it is, that I never get 
drunk only when in the company of ministers.” He re- 
peated something like this, when one of the gentlemen 
turned upon him, asking ** Do you know the reason for 
it?” ‘ No,” replied the fellow, ‘‘ perhaps you can tell 
me.” ‘“ Because,” said the clergyman, ‘‘when with such 
company you get all the drink to yourself.”—-This recalls 
the anecdote of Horace Greeley, who was cence met at 
a railroad depot bya red faced individual that shook 
him warmly by the hand. ‘I don’t recognize you,” said 
Mr. Greeley.—“ Why, yes, you must remember how we 
drank brandy and water together at a certain place.” 
This amused the bystanders who knew Mr. Greeley’s 
strong temperance principles. ‘Oh, I see,” replied Mr. 
G., dryly. ‘“ You drank the brandy, and I drank the 











ter came and the vine, protected by the wall, suffered lit- 





ward for his courage, his master gave him four of the 


water.” On another occasion the philosopher's wit si- 
lenced some of his office associates. Mr. Greeley had 
given an account of a wine dinner, and wrote that the 
party had indulged in Heidseck and Champagne, these 
both being names for the same kind of wine. His asso- 
ciates laughed heartily at his mistake, which they point- 
ed out to him. “Did I write it so,” said he, with a 
good natured smile, ‘well I reckon I’m the only mam 
in this office who could have made such a mistake.” 





A Sudden Cure. 


A professed thief named Dugald M’Caul, in the High. 
lands of Scotland, went out on an excursion one night 
accompanied by a young man who was learning the 
Same trade. The latter was to take a sheep, while 
M’Caul was stealing kale, and both were to meet in a 
neighboring church yard, where they would not be likely 
to be molested, as the place was said to be haunted. 
M’Caul arrived first and sat upon one of the gravestones 
waiting for hiscompanion. In a neighboring farm-house 
a crippled tailor happened to be at work, and the conver- 
sation having turned upon the church yard being haunt- 
ed, he taunted some young men present with cowardice, 
saying that he would readily go if he were not lame. 
Upon this a young man offered to carry him there upon 
his back, which the tailor agreed to, and they were soon 
at the place. M’Caul heard them, and supposing his 
companion had arrived with the sheep, inquired, “Is he 
fat?” ‘Fat or lean, there he is for ye,” replied the ter- 
rified young man, throwing down the tailor and running 
away at full speed. Upon his return at the farm house, 
to the astonishment of all, he found the tailor close at his 
heels—his fright had given him the use of his legs, and 
his lameness was permanently cured. 





‘* How do You Like It?’’ 


This is a pleasant game for the fireside, and may be 
played by any number of persons. One is sent from the 
reom, and the remainder of the company select some 
word. The absent one is then called in, and proceeds to 
discover the word by asking of each person these three 
questions : ‘‘ How do you like it?” ‘When do you like 
it?” ‘Where will you putit?” The word chosen is 
usually one having two or more meanings, so that the 
answers may be made as puzzling as possible. Thus: 
suppose the word to be ‘‘ Buft,” which may mean a 
hinge, a cask, or a stroké with the head. The questioner 
asks, how do you like it, ‘To turn easy,” replies one, 
“Very large,” answers another, “ Not at all,” answers a a 
third.—When do you like it?—‘*‘ When I am building,” 
“When I am packing,” would be correct answers.— 
Where do you like it ?—“‘Ona trunk,” “In the cellar,” * 
ete, When the questioner discovers the word, the per- 
son whose answer revealed it, leaves the room, and be- 
comes questioner, and thus the game continues, 
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(Business Notices—$1 25 per agate line of space.) 
OOOO PADRADRARALY 


For the purpose of more fully supplying the wants of 
the public, and in order to prevent unscrupulous dealers 
from palming off inferior and worthless goods as the 
Morton Gouip Pens, I shall hearafter sELL No Goops 
at WHOLESALE excepting only to duly Appointed and 
Authorized Agents, to whom a Certificate of such Agen- 
cy will be given, and who alone shall be able to sell the 
Morton Pens in that city or village. 

To my Agents I shall give a liberal discount upon their 
agreeing to supply the public at my published’ and’ well 
known prices, : 

Jewellers or Stationers will, in all cases, be preferred 
is Agents 

Conditions and Terms for Agency will be stated upon 
application, by letter or otherwise. 

Where no Agency is established, those wishing the 
Morton PEN must send to my store, where prompt at- 
tention will be given to their orders. 

A Circular, with fac-simile Engravings of all Sizes 
and Prices, will be sent to any one on receipt of letter 
postage. 

Address A. Morton, No. 

Agents Wanted iin Every Town 

TO SELL 


The Only Authentic and Official History 
THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS, 


or 


~) 


Maiden-lane, New-York. 





THOROUGHLY REVISED BY GEN. SHERMAN, 
AND PUBLISHED UNDER HIS SANCTION 


60,000 Copies already sold. 


SHERMAN 


HIS CAMPAIGNS: 


BY 
(ol. S. M. BOWMAN and Lt.-Col. R. B. IRWIN, 
1 Vol, 8vo. ; 512-Pages. Cloth, $3.50. 

With Splendid Stcel Portraits of 
SHERMAN, = Major Gen, SCHOFIELD, 
HOWARD, s SLOCUM, 
of LOGAN, BLAIR, 

% DAVIS, a KILPATRICK, 
And Maps, Pians, Ete. 


Major Gen. 
“ 


The following letter from Gen. Sherman shows the 

official and authentic character of the work. 
LancasTER, Ohio, July 31, 1865, 

C. B. Rictarpson, Esq., 

sin——Col. S. M. Bowman, an acquaintance of mine 
since 1853, and more recently in the service of the U.S., 
has had access to my order and Letter Books, embracing 
copies of all orders made and letters written by me since 
the winter of 1861-2, with a view to publish a memoir 
of my Life and Services, and no other person has had 
such an opportunity to read ny secret thoughts and acts. 
I believe him to be in possession of all authentie facts 
that can interest the general reader. Iam, ete.. 

W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General. 
The Press everywhere pronounce this the 

Only Real History of these Great Campaigns. 

The Book is written in a most pleasing and graphic 
Style, and is gotten up in the finest manner in every re- 
spect. The Portraits and Maps are unequalled, 

* 


NO OTHER WORK has ANY CLAIM to 
OFFICIAL ACCURACY. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


- AGENTS WANTED in every Town, Exclusive 
Territory given, and liberal inducements offered. 
For full particulars address 
Cc. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


‘A Good Washing Machine, 
From the Scientific American, Nov, 25th, 1865. 

One of the best labor-saving machines ever introduced 
into a household, is a good washing and wringing ma- 
chine. No class of patented machines so much interest 
the good housewife as the washing machine and wring- 
ing attachment. The terrors of washing-day exist no 
longer where a good one is in use, and any of our readers 
in want of a first-class machine—one that has no rival to 
our knowledge—are advised to send to Messrs. OAKLEY 
& KEATING, No. 184 Water-Street, New York, for a 
circular, and then purchase from them such a size as 
they may require. 

FERDINAND F. MAYER, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 








Has removed to 42 Cedar-st., one door West of William-st. k 








TAKE YOUR CHOICE!’ 


We willsend by Express, or otherwise as ordered, 
securely packed, a $55 Sewing Machine, either 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
OR 
GROVER & BAKER, 


To any person sending us the Names of 


SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


with the money for one year in advance, 
““A safe fainily paper.”—Home Journal. 
“* The best in the Country.”—Ad's, Fredonia, N. Y. 
‘““A Capital Family Paper,”—Ohio Farmer. 
“One of the best published.”"— Times, Troy, Pa, 
“Try it for a year."—Christian World. 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free. 
Terms, $3.50 a Year in Advance, 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR, & 00., 
37 PARK now, New York. 





GET THE 
WEBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Thoroughly revised and much Enlarged, 
OVE? 3000 FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


is A W:i.LL- NIGH INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE FOR 


EVERY TZACHER’S DESK, 


Giving important aid in every branch taught in our 
schools, and of constant use and convenience in 


EVERY INTELLIGENT FAMILY. 


It contains 10,000 WORDS and MEANINGS not found | 


in other Dictionaries. 


Over thirty able American an? European scholars em- 





ployed upon this revision, and THIRTY YEARS of labor | 
exwpended upon it, being more than inthe original | 


preparation of almost any other English Dictionary. 
It is now believed to be by far the most complete, 
useful, and satisfactory Dictionary of the language 
ever published, as itis by far the largest single vol- 
ume ever issued in any language. 

The possession of any other English Dictionary, or any 
previous edition of this, can not compensate for the 
want of this very full and complete one. In its pre- 
sent perfected state it must long remain 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


And once possessed, remain of “constant and abiding 


value. 

What book, besides the Bible, so indispensable as a good 
Dictionary ¢% 

Containing one-fifth or one fourth more matter than «ny 
former editions. 

From new electrotype plates and the Riverside Press. 


In one vol. of 1840 Royal Quarto Pages. 


“GET THE LATFST.” “GET THE BEST.” 
“GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
Sotp BY ALL BooKsELLERs. 


CLEBGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE PRESS 


unite in saying that the new juvenile magazine, 


“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” 


is the best magazine for the young ever published in Ameri- 
ca. Itis filled with attractive illustrations, and its articles, 
in prose and poetry, are by the best writers for children in 
the country. 

It is sold at the low price of two dollars a year, Each 
number contains sixty-four pages, beantifully printed. A 
liberal discount to clubs. Send 20 cents for a specimen copy 
and circular to the publishers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


A Splendid Holiday Gift. 
The Celebrated Craig Microscope, magnifying about 
10,000 times, an endless source of amusement and in- 
struction, is mailed, prepaid, for $2.50; or with 6 beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3.25; with 24 objects. $5.50, by 
HENRY GRAIG, No, 180 Centre-Street, 3d Floor, 
New York, 














THE HORTICULTURIST. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL VOLU MFE—1866, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE for every one who has a 
Grape Vine, 2 City Yard, an Acre Lot, a Garden, 2 Vineyard, 
an Ovrehard, a Country-seat, a Farm, who has a House 10 
build, Out-buildings to erect, or a Home to beautify. 
Volume 20, for 1865, is Now Ready. 
Bound and post-paid to any address, Torre DoLLans, 
The LACKLAND articles, by Donald G. Mitchell, Esq., Au- 
thor of My Farm of Edgewood, are worth the price, 
1866—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1885, 
bound and post-paid, and 1866—$4 50; 1864 
and 1865, bound and post-paid, and 19866—$6. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park-Row, N,. ¥. 





PMT Re 5: Se, 
COUNTRY HOMES. 

A practical work on the Design and Construction of Coun- 
try Houses, Stables, Out-buildings, &c., handsomely illustra- 
ted with 122 designs and plans, principally of low priced 
buildings, with an illustrated chapter on the construction of 
Balloon Frames. In it will be found plans and exte- 
rior views of compact, convenient houses, suitable for farm, 
suburban and village residences, taken from ractical exam- 
ples, nearly every house having been built. hese plans and 
suggestions will aid any one in planning a house for himself, 
Price $1.50, post-paid, to any address, 

GEO. E.& F, W. WOODWARD, PUBLISHERS, 
87 Park Row, New York. 





From the capture of FORT SUMTER, April 14, 1861, 
to the capture of JEFFERSON DAVIS, May 10, 1865. 

Embracing 268 Battle Descriptions, 39 Biographical 
Sketches, 4 Steel Portraits, 45 Electrotype Portraits, 17 
Fine Maps, 13 Battle Pictures, and a general Review of 
the War. SOLD ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Complete in one Royal octavo volume, of more than 
700 pagés. Ornamented and Bound in the most at- 
tractive stvles... Prices $4.50 and $5.00, With unsur- 
passed facilities we believe we have produced the best 
and most salable book pertaining to the war. 

The AcricuLtTurist for May 1865, savs: ‘“ We have 
already spoken favorably of the reliable character of 
the House of H. H, LLOYD §& CO.—Notice that the 
initials are H. H.°.——AGENTS wishing to secure ex 
clusive rights must apply immediately to 

H. H. LLOYD, 21 John-st., New-York. 
tor HW. H. L. & CO., have the Largest, Best and 
Cheapest Assortment of Maps, Charts. Photographs, 
Steel Engravings and Prints in the United States. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
JANUARY. 
EXTRACTS FROM MRS. BRIGHT’S JOURNAL. 


Have spent a pleasant day receiving New-Year’s calls, 
and a merry hour at its close comparing experiences with 
my husband, Had the satisfaction of hearing my dress 
pronounced “stylish,” and the pleasure of telling him 
that I made it myself. Thanks to my Wheeler & Wilson, 
| know nothing of what somebody calis “the wife's 
nightmare ”"—dressmaker’s bilis! * * * 

This week I have given up to the usual calls of “the 
season.” My friends compliment me upon my good 
health and spirits; and I think the cause of both is the 
freedom from anxiety resulting from a_ well-ordered 
household, which, without vanity, and simply stating a 
fact, I believe mine tobe. The secret of it is that I insist 
upon having every thing done in its season, and never 
suffer the work of one month to accumulate upon that of 
another ; consequently, I have few ‘“ housekeeper’s 
trials,” and can enjoy a leisure hour without the uncom- 
fortable sense of something left undone. 

Have just paid my usual evening visit to the nursery ; 
heard the little prayers, given the good-night kisses, and 
left thei to slumber, sure that “all is well” with my 
darlings. Mine should be “a calm and thankful heart,” 
if a happy home, a loving husband, and sweet, healthful 
children can make it so. 


FEBRUARY. 


Went to the concert with my husband. He says that 
music being my only extravagance, he is obliged to in- 
dulge me, in spite of a reproving conscience. This is 
* his little joke” at my expense; for the extravagance 
is, to say the least, mutual, and he knows well that I 
should not enjoy music, or any thing else, if he did not 
share it with me. Moreover, he holds with me the doc- 
trine that*money is well spent which contributes to refine 
our tastes and beautify our lives. Therefore, the concert 
and all good music, wherever we meet it, comes under 
the head of “‘necessary expenses” in our domestic 
economy. * * * 

A quiet, happy evening at home, put on record for 
another proof that the simplest pleasures are often the 
sweetest. A new book read aloud by my dear husband 
was the only entertainment; and my fingers were busy 
meanwhile—shail I tell it ’—darning stockings! But that 
homely embroidery fitted well with Herbert Spencer’s 
genial philosophy, and while [ gained new ideas about 
may boy’s education, I had a certain satisfaction in feeling 
that | was making comfortable provision for his toes also. 
Dear little toes! May the feet that own them stray into 
no by or forbidden paths 


MARCH, 


“4 man’s work is from sun to sun, and womfan’s work 
is never done,” says the old adage. Butif the woman be 
wise enough to make herself mistress of a certain little 
household fairy, whose fingers never weary and never 
wear out, take my word for it her toil need not outrun 
the daylight. It is such a pretty little fairy, too, so 
obedient to all my belests, so swift, and so sure! I take 
a fancy to ornament little Alice’s frock with braiding, and 
lo! the fairy fingers fly in and out of the complicated 
pattern, reproducing all its curves and angles with math- 
ematical precision. I want a tucked skirt, and in an 
hour the spaees are marked, the tucks folded down, the 
neat stitches set like rows of seed-pearls. I have adozen 
handkerchiefs to hem, and before these mortal fingers 
(not clumsy ongg, either) could have finished a single 
one, the whole set are completed, The greatest charm 
of this fairy is that it possesses the faculty of multiplying 
itself indefinitely, so that every woman may command 
its services for her own household. And for my part, I 
would dispense with many luxuries for the sake of secur- 
ing such services, if I were not so fortunate as to have 
them at command already, 


APRIL. 


Had a spare ticket for the last Philharmonic rehearsal, 
and ealled for Mrs. Blank, thinking she would like to ac- 
company me. Found her up to her eyes in plain sewing 
—‘* would like to go dearly, but couldn't possibly spare 
the time ;” which I thought very odd indeed. Her family 
is no lurger than mine; her income no smaller; yet she 
never seems to have time for the simplest recreation. 
One is tempted to be uncharitable and ask: What can 
the reason be, meanness or bad management. 

Spent an hour at my sewing-machine this morning 
braiding a sacque for Charlie. My husband laughs at 
what he calls my propensity for finery. But if I havea 
weakn?ss it is to see my children well dressed. Comfor- 
tabie und neat, of course, they always are; and when I 
ean make their litle garments beautiful also, at small 
cost of timie or money, where is the harm? ‘ Solomon, 
ic alihis glory, was got arrayed like” the lilies of the 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 


JANUARY. 
EXTRACTS FROM MRS. BLANK’S JOURNAL. 


Vexed my husband this morning by refusing to receive 
New-Year's calls. He declares that I grow more un- 
sociable every year, and I dare say it is true; but how 
can I help it? The new year brings me only new cares, 
and still I sing “* with a dolorous pitch,” the same song of 
“stitch, stich, stitch.” * * * 

A call this afternoon from Mrs. Bright. She is no 
younger than I, and perhaps no prettier, yet T was con- 
scious of a contrast not at all to my advantage. How 
fresh, and handsome, and happy she looked! How fad- 
What is the secret of 


aa LAA 


ed, and careworn, and sad I felt. 
the difference, I wonder ! ald 

Am hard at work in mid-winter, upon garments which 
should have been finished in the first of the season. Poor 
little Ellie is still wearing her thin Summer flannels, 
because the older children must at least be made respect- 
able for school, and I cannot do everything at once. I 
do my best, yet I seem to be always pursuing my work, 
never able to overtake it. * * * 

Little Ellie is sick to-night, tossing in her sleep, hot 
with fever. I sit by her crib, sewing upon the flannel 
skirts at last, and feel sorely that the want of them has 
caused her illness. Yet how could I help it? 


FEBRUARY. 


Tickets for the concert sent unexpectedly by a friend, 
but my husband did not come home, so was unable to use 
them for want of an escort. Got only this, by way of 
comfort, when he did return: “ How could I know you 
wanted to go? You never go anywhere. And what is 
the use of my coming home, to sit alone down stairs, 
when you always stay in yourown room? Don’t blame 
me for your disappointment; it is your own fault.” Is 
this true, really, and am [I then so much to blame? God 
knows it is not for my pleasure that I sit alone evening 
after evening, plying the weary needle; not for my hap- 
piness that I know him seeking his enjoyment in people 
and things apart from me. Yet whatean Ido? Is it not 
a hard alternative when one has to choose between neg- 
lecting one’s husband or one’s children? * Cm 

Nothing pleasant to reeord this evening, w! his, alas, 
nothing new. Busy all day with my needie too tired 
and dull to weleome my husband at night \ery cheer- 
fully ; considered “cross” in consequence, and tempted 
to deserve the title by being so in reality. Do marriage 
and maternity necessarily mean slavery? Taking my 
daily life for example, the answer would be a bitter af- 
firmative. 


MARCH, 


Have accomplished little or nothing this week, owing 
to little Ellie’s illness. She has been just sick enough to 
want continual petting and nursing, and of course it is 
only I who ean do it to her satisfaction. Why is it that 
children always tyrannize over their mothers, I wonder! 

Looked wofuliy this morning toward the pile of work 
which has accumulated during Eliie’s illness. Stockings 
to darn, trowsers to patch, aprons to mend, frocks to 
make, shirts to cut ont! One pair of weary hands to do 
it all—one heavy heart to bear all the complaints and an- 
noyance that arise when itis not done, Thereis a reason 
for all things, it is said, but I confess I cannot see why 
my life should be wasted in this hopeless sort of toil. I 
would not complain if the results were adequate to the 
labor; but I h@ve so little to show for my day's work; 
so much more than I can possibly do is left undone. Yet 
I give myself wholly to these household duties, even to 
the neglect of what I feel to be better things. My mind 
is narrowed down to the range of my work-basket, my 
aspirations confined to the circle of my needle ; yet even 
that poor ambition meets perpetual failure. 


APRIL. 


Refused an invitation to go to the Philharmonic with 
Mrs. Bright, who looked surprised when I gave want of 
time as unexcuse She seems to have plenty of time for 
going out, though one would think her family cares would 
confine her as muchas mine. Perhaps she neglects her 
children to take her pleasure! When a mother goes to 
so many concerts and lectures, reads all the new books, 
entertains company, and all that sort of thing, it’s 
very apt to be the case that the children’s stockings are 
not darned, nor their petticoats mended! * * * 

Worked since early morning and till near midnight on 
a Spring dress for Annie to wear to school. Had to go 
to bed at last and leave it unfinished, with the pleasant 
anticipation of her disappointment to-morrow, “ She is 
so tired of wearing her old merino'” And no wonder. 
The children are known by one dress before I have time 
to make them another ; although they have no superflu- 
ous work en them either. Annie complains sometimes, 


poor child, of her untrimmed frocks; and I answer her 











field ; but are not the lilies of the field, and all the other 
blossoms that God has clothed with beauty, examples in 
a certain sense, and excuses for personal adornment ? 


MAY. 


A great misfortune happened to day. Poor little Alice 
experienced her first grief in the loss of a tiny black-and- 
tan terrier, “Jet” by name, who died suddenly this 
morning. The little creature has been her pet for a year, 
and she is heart-broken at his death. Have been trying 
to devise something for her consolation, and think I will 
take her with me this afternoon, when I make my dona- 
tion-visit to the Church Charity Foundation. * * * 

Found my idea a good one. Alice was delighted with 
our excursion, quite falling in love with the poor old 
ladies and helpless little orphans at the “Home.” It is 
her first glimpse into such an institution, and I was sur- 
prised to see the intelligent interest she manifested. One 
child attracted her special attention—a bright-eyed little 
thing called Jessie, and, singularly enough, nicknamed 
“Jet.” I saw Alice’s eyes fill up at the familiar sound, 
and presently her little hand stole into mine: *‘ I should 
like to give her something, mamma; may I?” Soal- 
lowed her to choose a book from my basket, and watched 
the presentation, which gave at least as much pleasure 
to the giver as the recipient. 


JUNE. 


A delightful afternoon at the Academy of Design— 
Frank and Alice with me, as they have been every year 
since old enough to go out with me at all. I think one 
cannot cultivate artistic tastes too soon in children, so 
take pains to have mine see pictures, statues, curiosities— 
everything beautiful that is within our reach ; and, from 
the first, I make a point of teaching them to observe and 
discriminate, that they may enjoy things intelligently— 
not merely for show or glitter. The reward of my trouble 
comes to me already ; for Frank's comments and criti- 
cisms this afternoon were (without being in the least prig- 
gish or unchildlike) so sensible as to make him a most 
agreeable companion. * * * 

Celebrated little Helen’s fifth birthday with a doll’s tea- 
party. Invited ten little girls with their dolls, and gave 
up the afternoon to the entertainment, which passed off 
without a cloud, Confirmed in my creed that any outlay 
of time and trouble which goes to make children happy 
is a profitable investment. 


JULY. 


Practised industriously for two hours this morning, 
“making up,” as H mischievously says, ‘ for time 
lost at the sewing-machine.” The ‘household fairy” 
has just accomplished, under my supervision, six new 
shirts for his lordship; not to speak of a host of brown 
holland aprons for Charlie and Helen, and some stout 
gingham frocks for Alice—these last for country wear. 
Which, according to my practical view of things, was 
time very well “lost! Still, I must not neglect my 
music, for I know its value too well as one of * theties 
that bind” us in household unity and harmony. * * * 

A busy day packing for the country. We have been 
fortunate enough to secure board so near the city that my 
husband can attend to his business, and still spend the 
evenings with his family. My house is in order, my Sum- 
mer sewing all done, the children provided with every- 
thing needful; and I look forward to a happy holiday. 

Have arranged our little apartments so that they begin 
to look homelike. Twoor three engravings on the walls, 
some books, my work-basket, ard Alice’s canary in the 
window, give the familiar aspect; while the lovely out- 
side views of woods and river, upland and meadow, atone 
for all deficiencies within. 


/ AUGUST. i 


Went cown to the river for a swimming lesson to-day, 
Frank learned to swim last summer, and has undertaken 
now to teach the children and myself. No great progress 
as yet; but we all splashed about, and had a merry time. 
A sudden cloud came up while we were still in the river, 
and gave us a shower-bath in addition to the plunge. 
The effect of the rain-drops upon the water, seen from 
the midst of them, was exceedingly beautiful. * * * 

Some new arrivals from the city this afternoon, among 
them an acquaintance—Mrs, Blank. Met her unexpect- 
edly on the piazza, and had the pleasure of rendering her 
some little service, which she appreciated almost too 
gratefully. Am glad of the opportunity to improve my 
acquaintance with her, * * * 

Went up to Mrs. Blank’s room, to ask her to join us in 
a “erabbing” expedition, Found her sewing, as usual, 
and too busy to go. I discovered at last, however, the 
reason why she never has time for any thing: she at- 
tempts to do her family sewing without a sewing-ma 
chine! No wonder her work is never done.. Gave up 
the crabbing party, and told her of my experience of the 
“household fairy ;” which so astonished and delighted 
her that she is determined, at any sacrifice, to have one: 
for herself. 
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with mild moralities about the beauty of simplicity, and 
the sin of vanity; which silence without satisfying her, 
and leave me self-reproaehed for preaching what I would 
not practice, except through necessity. 

MAY. 

A inost unhappy record to-day. Came down to break- 
fast, worried and irritable, and found Arthur holding a 
young canary bird in his hand. ‘“ Look, mother,” he ex- 
claimed eagerly. ‘“‘Harry Warren has given. ine this 
dear little bird; his mother let me choose the prettiest 
one in the nest.” ‘ And what are you going to do with 
it?” I asked impatiently, some evil spirit making his 
happy excitement utterly distasteful to me. “Why, keep 
it, of course. You'll get a cage for it, papa, won’t you? 
lve wished for a bird so long ;” and his imploring look 
at me should have been enough to dispel the hateful feel- 
ing. Butnotso. I answered hastily: * No such thing. 
Your father cannot afford to buy cages, while so many 
things are more needed. Carry the bird back again; I 
can’t be bothered with it.” Almost before the speech was 
ended, I had repented. But it was too late then to recall 
it. Arthur was too proud to remonstrate, and without a 
word marched out of the room, coming back no more. 
My husband gave me one Jook—that was all. The meal 
passed in miserable silence; the day has gone by as 
wretchedly ; Arthur avoided me in proud resentment-- 
my own conscience my sorest punishment. 

JUNE. 

Spent the afternoon shopping on Broadway and Canal 
street. Getting into the stage, tired and heated, my 
hands full of smal! parcels, and my spirits dejected in the 
recollection of how much money I had spent, and how 
little I had to show for it, | encountered Mrs. Bright, and 
two of her children, all three locking provokingly like 
their name! They were dressed so charmingly in the 
freshest of spring attire, and had been to the Acadeiny of 
Design. ‘ Had I[ visited the Exhibition this year? Was 
I not delighted with those lovely girl-faces of Wentler’s? 
those delicious little landscapes of Shattuck’s?” and so 
on, and so on, till I felt more dejected than ever in my 
painful consciousness of a contrast, not to my advantage, 
that Mrs. Bright’s presence always forces on me. She 
takes life easily. I wish l had her secret. * * * 

Poor Ellie gone to bed in tears. Sheand herdoll were 
invited to Helen Bright’s birthday party, but the doil-- 
significantly named Flora McFlimsey—had, like her 
namesake, “nothing to wear.” Ellie would not go with- 
out her, and I feei self-reproached for her disappoint- 
ment. I vught to have dressed her doll long ago; but 
how can I, with so many human dolls wanting dresses ? 

JULY. 

Bridget’s evening out, and I took her place in the nurs 
ery, to guard the sleeping children. A feeling, half lu- 
dicrous, half pitiful, took possesion of me as [ sat there 
sewing ; a wish that I was servant instead of mistress, 
that I might have the privilege of at least one evening in 
the week to spend as [ pleased! Ridiesulous, of course ; 
nevertheless it is painfully true that [ do not have as 
much time for recreation as my own servants. 

Third of July, and to-merrow the awful Fourth must 
be endured, with its multiplied miseries of run mad, 
frightened babies, servants ‘‘on a rampage,” etc., ete. 
Wish I could have escaped into the country, as Mrs. 
Bright dic ; but, alas! there is a mountain of sewing to 
be leveied before I can attain to the breezy hills and shady 
wouds that I sigh for, * * * 

Baby grows thin and fretful—the heat seems unusual- 
ly oppressive this summer--and his father is very im- 
patient to get the children ont of town. ‘ How long be- 
fore you can be ready?” he asks almost daily. Iam 
straining every nerve to get through the necessary work, 
but it will be August before the children can be ready. 

AUGUST. 

Out of town at last through much tribulation. My 
husband declared that the children must wait no longer 
if they went without clothes ; so packed up what remain- 
ed of my work to finish in the country and started off 
yesterday, The journey very unpleasant, owing to heat 
and intolerable crowding ; but our boarding-house pro- 
mises to be comfortable, and the country around is 
beautiful, with ample range for the children. Found (to 
my advantage) that Mrs. Bright and her children had 
been here since the 1st of July, and was a favorite in the 
house. Under her direction much more attention was 
paid me than I should otherwise have received, and in 
many ways she has been exceedingly kind. I remember 
(tomy shame!) that I have sometimes had uncharitable 
thoughts‘about her. * * * 

There is a remedy, we are told, for every evil under 
the sun. Mrs. Bright asserts, with encouraging confi- 
dence, that a Wheeler Wilson is the remedy in my case. 
I have seen for myself how easily her household cares 
situpon her. Ihave also seen that her children are not 
neglected, as [ once imagined. If a sewing machine is 
as efficient a helper as her experience seems ‘to prove 
What price would be too dear to pay for it? 








SEPTEMBER. 


Have tested an idea which came to me some time ago, 
and found it worthy of record. It was simply to suggest 
for Alice a permanerit instead of temporary interest in 
the little orphan Jessie, and show her how to turn it to 
good account. Which I did accordingly ; and it is now 
one of her chief interests to work for little ‘ Jet.” She 
saves her pocket-money to buy books, or playthings, or 
small articles of dress for her, and gives up many of her 
play-hours to sewing for her, What she can do is of 
course nothing very important in itself, but I encourage 
it for its influence upon her own character, and see al- 
ready the good effects. Her sense of responsibility makes 
her thoughtful and womanly ; and where before she was 
rather inclined to self-indulgence, this new interest has 
taught her practical lessons of self-denial. May these be 
only first fruits of a life rich in good works and 
charity. * * * 

Attended a bright little dinner-party last night, at Dr. 
R——’s. Met several celebrities of the pencil and the 
pen, who for once were as enjoyable personally as in 
their buoks and pictures. 


OCTOBER. 


Celebrated the anniversary of our wedding-day by a 
drive in the park, a stroll down the Lovers’ Walk, and a 
row across the Lake. The day was heavenly, with its 
soft inisty sunshine and brilliant Autumn foliage, and our 
own hearts harmonized with all its loveliness. Thirteen 
years since we were married, and it seems only yester- 
day! But such happy, loving years press lightly. On 
the Lake, floating in one of those fairy-like skiffs among 
the swans and water-lilies, H—— grew poetical, and re- 
peated those four loveliest stanzas of ‘“‘The Miller’s 
Daughter :” 

** Look into mine eyes with thine, true wife ” 

But as for me, I could only think of the sweet old 
hymn, “ When all Thy mercies, O my God!” for one 
verse had been in my mind all day: 

“Thy bounteous hand with wordly bliss 
as made my cup run o’er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store.” 

Paid my annual subscription to the ‘‘ Association for 
the Relief of the Industrious Poor.” This charity 
especially interests me, because it is based on a sound 
principle—employment furnished to the destitute, and 
full value paid for the labor. Thus self-respect is pre- 
served while distress is relieved. 


NOVEMBER. 


Another birthday to be recorded ; not celebrated by a 
doll’s tea-party—Alice is too old for that—but not less 
lovingly commemorated. Her father’s gift was an en- 
graving of Ary Scheffer’s “* Temptation,” one of a set of 
scriptural subjects which he is collecting for her, and in 
which she takes great enjoyment. Frank bought her a 
dainty copy of * The Children’s Gariand from the Best 
Poets ;” and my own gift was the published record of a 
beautiful life not long since ended, the ‘ Memorial of 
Alice B. Haven”—rather mature, for her present age, but 
she will appreciate and, I trust, emulate its sweet lessons 
of faith aud charity in after years. * * * 

A busy and pleasant day, spent chiefly in making up on 
my sewing-machine a number of garments for Christmas 
distribution amongst the poor, * * * 

An hour at the piano with Frank. It is one of my 
fancies that the influence of music at home and the 
power to produce it themselves, goes a great way toward 
keeping boys out of mischief; so have taken pains to 
teach Frank carefully, as well as Alice, in 2 emenes 
of the time when we can afford masters. * * 

DECEMBER. 

Amer y evening with the children, preparing decora- 
tions fo. our Christmas tree. The little ones, who still 
keep faith in Santa Claus, were safe in bed, but Frank 
and Alice assisted gleefully in making cocked hats, 
cornucopias, and candy boxes, and even papa conde- 
scended to lend a heiping hand. We adhere religiously 
to all the time-honored observances of Christmas; en- 
deavoring to make it not only a merry holidat, but a 
special eccasion for inculcating by precept and example 
the sacred lessons of Him who came to bring ‘“ peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” * * * 

Packed and sent away the usual “ Christmas boxes "— 
a gown for Widow McCaulay, a basket of groceries for 
Mary O'Neil, a doll for little motherless Janie Thomp- 
son, and other such simple offerings. With the longing 
in my heart todo so much more, this encourages me: 
**A cup of cold water only shall not lose its reward.” 

To-day brings the close of the year marked with fewer 
cares than blessings ; and the last page of my diary, not 
always faithful in recounting them. Let the final record 
ut least be one of thankful acknowledgment for the 
‘unnumbered comforts” that have surrounded me. Also, 
a prayer for the “calm and thankful heart ” that is free 
alike from ‘‘ murmurs” and “ vain confidence.” 








SEPTE MBER. 


Have discussed the sewing-inachine idea with my 
husband, and find, to my satisfaction, that he heartily ap- 
proves of it. A little economy in other expenditures will 
enable us to purchase one, and my heart is already 
lightened,_in anticipation of the burden of Fa!l work. 
For the last week, at least, I will give myself up to the 
full enjoyment of these lovely September days, with 
their misty skies and faintiy turning leaves. I will roam 
the fields with the children, in search of wild grapes, 
take swimming lessons in the river, join “ crabbing par- 
ties,’ and “bob for eels!” Also, I will explore the 
windings and hidden springs of that laughing brook in 
the woods, and in some green nook, with rippling water 
and murmuring leaves about me, I will read Jean Inge- 
low’s poems. Whocantell? Perhaps the time is coim- 
ing when I shall have leisure to read when I please. Just 
now, an idle hour with a volume of pvems seems thie 
rarest luxury. * * * 

Home again, and the burden of household cares drop 
ped for a while, must be taken up once more. Fall sew- 
ing, fall house-cleaning, pickling and preserving ; send- 
ing the children to school, and getting settled generally ' 
But I bring to the task new energy—boon of rest and hope. 


OCTOBER. 


The important purchase has been made, and I am real 
ly the owner of a sewing-machine. I walk around it 
with a sort of awe, fingering the mysterious hooks and 
gauges, and wondering shall I ever comprehend and 
make available its delicate mechanism! Mrs. Bright as- 
sures me that I shall, under the careful instructions fur- 
nished by Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson. 1 go this morning 
to their beautiful rooms on Broadway for my first lesson. 

Gave Arthur for his birthday a present which will make 
him forget my unkindness about the canary -bird. It was, 
in fact, the same bird, which I took pains to obtain, and 
for which I bought a pretty cage ; denying myself a new 
pair of gloves that I need in order todoso. A small 
enough sacrifice to atone for my fault! Hung up the 
cage in the dining-room window, and laid a little note on 
Arthur’s plate, signifying his ownesship. The quick 
tears in his eyes, the warm color flushing his brow when 
he read it, expressed everything without words. I knew 
that he understood all I mean by the gift; and his look 
of loving gratitude made me able, for the first time, to 
forgive mnyself. 


NOVEMBER, 


Fall sewing almost done ; thanks to my invaluable sew 
ing-machine. It has been all that L hoped—more than | 
dared to anticipate--in the way of assistance ; and, indi- 
rectly, other advantages flow from it. My husband looks 
up with a smile when I take my seat after dinner: ‘* Not 
quite so exclusive as you used to be!” And the chil- 
dren: “Oh! mamma sits down stairs every evening 
now. Isn't it a great deal nicer, papa?” It is pleasant 
to feel that my presence is the attraction for all of thei; 
and I inwardly resolved that it shall not be lacking in 
future. I will ‘‘use all diligence” to retain and perfect the 
family reunion, not forgetting to be thankful for the op- 
portunity todo so, * * * 

Played and sang with the children this evemng while 
they practised some Christmas carols for their Sunday- 
school concert. Looked over my shoulder—hearing a 
manly base suddenly in the “* Three Kings of Orient,” 
and met my husband’s eyes, with a look in them that 
said: ‘* This is what I like.” So prolonged our rehears- 
al till the children’s bed-time ; and finished the evening 
with a game of chess, in which I had the sutisfaction of 
checkmating him—purely by accident, as he conceitedly 
declared. 


DECEMBER. 


A couplet from Stoddart’s charming version of “ The 
Children in the Wood” has flitted through my brain 
all day: 

‘And leaf by leaf the rose of youth 
Came back to Lady Jane.” 
Truly I am younger as well as happier, now that the 
weight of a forever-unfinished task is lifted tlom me. I 
shall never cease to be grateful to Mrs. Bright for intro 
ducing me to her “household fairy.” It has proved to 
me more than that—a household angel. * * * 

‘*Merrie Christmas” is at hand once more, and all 
hearts are attuned to its gladness. The chigdren are full 
of important secrets. Mamma has hers also, among 
them a marvelously-dressed doll that wil! gladden Ella's 
heart, and a braided dress that will satisfy Annie's wild- 
est desires. Suspicious-looking parcels are smuggled in 
to the house from time to time, showing that papa has 
his little mystery, too, and I think I shall not much long 
er covet that copy of “ Melodies and Madrigals™ We 
do not forget, either, these little children of God in whose 
homes nv Christmas-trees grow. Our good cheer shall 
be shared with them, for His sake who said. “ [nasmucn 
as ye did it to one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me.” 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, 
and WEEKLY TIMES. 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER 


IN THERE UNITED STATES. 


— — 








The NEW YORK TIMES has been enlarged to the size of the LONDON TIMES. 


seven columns each—or FEF’TY-SEX columns in all—making it the 


Each number contains eight pages of 
-——The TIMES will contain regularly: 


largest newspaper in the United States. 
FULL CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS, 
REPORTS OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
Messages and Public Documents, 


REPORTS OF COURTS AND PUBLIC MEETINGS, 
EUROPEAN NEWS IN FULL, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE, 
NEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
POLITICAL AND GENERAL EDITORIALS, 
LITERARY NEWS, SELECTIONS, AND MISCELLANY, 
Every thing possible will be done to make the TIMES the most valuable and interesting Family Newspaper in the United States. Its price will remain unchanged, in spite of the fact 


that its size and contents have been increased one-fourth,—The following are the prices of the several editions, payable in all eases in advance; 


The DAILY TIMES, per AmMMuU.......... 6. ccceeeee ec cece ec tteee scene weeees 810 
The DAILY TIMES (Sunday Edition included)........ SURE eee babe Suz 
The SEMI-WEEELY TIMES, Ome ear. ..........cccccccccccccce-sssevccsccccccsee: + sseeeceres $3 
The WEEKLY TIMES, one year...............5...:cecceeeees Sceevessssekeneed susbbeenbes leeds $2 


are discontinued, We have no traveling agents, Remit in Checks or Post-office Money Orders if possible. 


HENRY J. RAYMOND & CO., Times Office, New-York. 


re The SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY TIMES will be enlarged about the first of January. 
32 Subscriptions in Clubs to the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY, sent before January Ist, 1866, will be received at the old Club rates, 


KNOX°S STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


These prices are invariable. Club rates 





For many years we have given earnest attention to the cultivation of Strawberries. Ow 
long and varied experience gives us great advantages, in the selection of such varieties as will 
give the best satisfaction to the grower, whether for home or market purposes; our collection, in 
variety, quality, and quantity, is unsurpassed, if equaled anywhere. We call special attention to the 
And then its great beauty, for the color has a tinge of ver- ; Knox's, and had tested it on his own grounds, and could cor- 


roborate all that others had said, of its great beauty, size, 
and excellence of flavor, rendering it much the best of all 


JUCUNDA—Onr No. 700. 


After thoroughly testing this variety for six years, we un- million in it,—its coming tolerably early in the season, and 


J en _ 7 2 7 continued succession to the end, together with its generally eae 2 
hesitatingly say, that for UNIFORM AND LARGE SIZE, BEAUTY , : saiece ae of 3 the foreign sorts known to him, It is also very productive, 
OF FORM AND COLOR, ENORMOUS YIELD, LONG CONTINUANCE large size,—must make it an universal favorite. He seems and seems to be perfectly hardy, and the fruit is sufticiently 

to have tried it and tested it thoroughly, planting in patch- firm to bear transportation well.”"—Hatract from forthcom- 


IN BEARING, GREAT PROFIT, HEALTH AND VIGOR OF PLANT, 
and other desirable qualities, it is the most valuable straw- 
berry of which we have any knowledge. All who have seen 


ing Report.—M, B, BATEHAM, Sec, 


“THE JUCUNDA, or 700 STRAWBERRY. 
A. W. Harrison, of Philadelphia, Sec. of the Pa. State —At the recent meeting of the Ohio Pom. Soc., held in Cin- 
cinnati, Dec. 6th, ith’ and 8th, 1865, the wonderful qualitics of 


es all over the place, and by the side of most other varieties, 


and it comes off superior to all. 


it on our grounds, prize it alike highly. 


Seaine Siem he Regert Sawilt to cur plas, by Gen. Horticultural Society, thus speaks of his impressions on see: | this remarkable fruit, were freely discussed, by several gen- 
wa beidiineh din: hens Bebieme Miele Mertientural Society. ing the fruit for the first time on our ground: tlemen, some of whom had seen and watched it for succes- 
&. ’ - Q . “Ttso much surpassed the best of all the varieties I had sive years, I entirely concur in the statements that were 


made, 2s to its great productiveness, its large and uniform 
size, and its protracted fruitage, but more especially as to its 

mber), that I at once determined t ant no other, whe sas a x: pn ; 
number) oui plan ; vich | brilliant color, perfect form and extreme beau- 
it could be obtained, and regarded ‘it as the ‘ Strawberry of ty, and consider it the most rezoarkable fru: of its class that 
has ever come under my chservation.”—Jno. A. WARDER, 
President. 

Orders for plants, will be filled in rotation as received, at 


Seven Hundred.—This varicty, for large size, produc- 
tiveness, and perfection of form, stands pre-eminently at the 
head of the list. In its habit it is very vigorous, upright and 
hardy. The leaves are from small to medium in size, and of 
lighter color than Wilson. Its flowers are perfect, and fruit- 
ful to an enormous extent, I last year counted trusses that 
had ninety percent. of perfect fruit upon them, as compared 


carefully cultivated and tested, for many years (over 60 in 


the future,’ par exceilence. “* * * The plant is as thrifty, 
vigorous and hardy as any I know of, the stout, stocky fruit 
stems bear up a weight of fruit I never saw equaled; and 
, such fruit is worth going miles to see and know,. From a 
with the number of flowers. A most remarkable point of im f aye Hi eee 

critical examination of several hundred plants, then in hear- 


following prices, 
12 plants,.... 





yalue in “hus variety is the great number of extra large ber- ‘ se ee en ee ee 
, ing, Iean state that the fruit was the most uniformly large 6 ‘ 
ries, I saw great quantities, ten to twelve berries of which ea RO Mir tar eee. ae 
and regularly shaped, of any I have ever seen, I found 100 “ : eee 
filled a pint. These, you must remember, were not merely . Se) - EINE POVSRC USAR SURE he hese see's stereos 
Pe ss them, almost without exception, of a true conical form, 500 ~ Shacevdeees 
a few selected ones for the exhibition tables, but there were ae moo 80 
: seldom or never cockscombed, Incolor they are brilliant | "str teteee Oreseecece . 
bushels of them sold every day in market, which brought scarlet, highly gloser, and bristling all over with golden yel 
scarlet, highly glossy, ¢ ristling ¢ ‘ y yel- 
one dollar per quart. This is equal to four or five cents f AGRICULTURIST, 
low seeds, standing out prominently from the surface, Flesh, Wa haw 
each, and may be considered as rather profitable. a : e havea good supply of superior plants of this popular 
- white, with pale salmon centre, firm and solid to the centre, ratio wants we 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Editor of Gardener's Monthly, in an c iii Gahantinin tat ah tn aden. & enka variety, which we offer at $1.50 per doz.: $10 per Hundred. 
of an exce avor, y s a word, ss 
a Juicy Golden Sceded, Fillmore, Russell, Triomphe 


article, written after visiting our strawberry plantation last only add, that to all who have asked for the last three years, 
June, says: But the greatest of all Knox’s Strawberries is my advice what to plant, my invariable reply has been, de Gand, Wilson, and all other desirable kinds, at low 
undoubtedly the “700.” Albany Seedling bears well, but ‘Plant No. 700," and all my experience to this day confirms | prices. Our Catalogue giving description of varicties, S¢- 
does not equal “700.” Triomphe de Gand has a peculiar fla. that opinion. lect Lists, Prices of Plants, by mail or otherwise, and much 
Ty TEeXTY a » - = 4 2 
vor, preferred by many; more of this has “700." Triomphe | JUCU NDA.”=At the meeting of the Ohio Pom. Soc., | other infoxgation valuable to growers of this delicious fruit 
. , at Cincinnati, Dec. 6th, 7th and 8th, 1865, the subject of straw- 411 ; 
de Gand fs also solid and firm, carries well ta the market, | perries heing under discussion, Mr. BATEHAY, the Sec, said | “°° sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 
and inde the pressure of kitchen flngers, and so does “700." | of the Jucunda, “He had seen it in time of ripening at Mr, | a KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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B. KK. BLISS’ 

Dilustrated Seed Catalogue 

and Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden. 

TO BE ISSUED EARLY IN JANUARY. 


The Eleventh Edition, with eens enlarged 
and improved, contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED PaGEs 
of closely printed matter, with many NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
JLLUSTRATIONS, and a clescriptive list of upwards of Two 
‘THOUSAND VARIETIES OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
luding many CHARMING NovzLtTtes, now offered for the 
st time in this country, with explicit directions for their 
culture, Also, a list of 


Upwards of One Hundred Varieties of French 
Hybrid Gladiolus, 


And other SUMMER FLOwERtInG Bugs. To which is added 
st of a few of the choicest varieties of GRAPES, STRAW- 
1E3, RASPBERRIES, and other SMALL FRUITS, BEDDING 
ANTS, etc., etc., cultivated at his gardens, with much oth- 
er useful information upon the subject of Gardening gener- 
ally, which will be found useful to the experienced amateur 
as well as those about to commence the delightfal occupa- 
tion of Gardening. In consequence of the very great ad- 
yance in the cost of paper, printing, &c., we cannot afford it 
gratuitously (as we have heretofore done,) excepting to our 
rezular customers, 

A copy will be mailed, post paid, to all applicants enclos- 
ing Twenty-five Cents. Address 

; B. K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 

ca Be sure and name the State in full, as there is a Town 
or City of the name of Springfield in nearly every State in 
the Union, 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


For the accommodation of those who love the cultivation 
of Flowers, but who reside at a distance from where they 
can be procured, we have selected from our large assort- 
ent of Mlower Seeds the most showy varieties, and 
those of easy culture, and put them up in assortments, which 
will be sent post-paid to any address in the Union at the 
following prices: 

Assortment No, 1—contains twenty choice varieties of 
Annuals, $1 00, 

Assortment No. 2—contains twenty choice varieties of 
Biennials and Perennials, $1 00. 

Assortment No. 3—contains ten extra varieties of An- 
nuals and Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation, $1 00. 

Assortment No, 4—contains five very choice varieties, 
selected from Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, 
Ccrman, Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf- 
iuat’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks, $1 00 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postaze free. 

The above collections have been favorably known in every 
section of the country for the past twelve years. Those who 
have tested them, recommend them freely to their friends, 
and the must satisfactory reports are continually received of 
their good quality. 

_The following additional assortments will also be sent at 
the prices annexed, free of postage. 

Assortment No. 5—contains fifteen very select varieties 
of Green-house Seeds, $3 09, 

Assortment. No. 6—contains one hundred varieties of 
Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, including many new 
and choice varieties, $5 00. 

Assortment No. 7—contains fifty varieties of Annuals, 
Biennials ahd Perennials, $2 59. 

Assortment. No. 8—contains twenty varieties of hardy 
Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for sowing in the 
autumn, $1 00. 


Collections of Vegetable Seeds by Mail. 
For Spring Planting. 

15 Varicties, our Sclection, $1.00; 33 Varie- 
ties, our Selection, $2.00; 55 Varieties, in 
Larger Packets, $3.50. 

The above contain the leading varieties usually grown in 
our gardens. To those who desire larger quantities, we 
would recommend our collections at $20.00; or $15.00, or 
$10.00; and $5.00, which can be safely forwarded by express 
to all parts of the world. A list of the contents of each col- 
lection will be found in our New Catalogue and “ Guide to 

the Flower and Kitchen Garden.” Address 
B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Be Sure and Get the Best. 


A superior lot raised expressly for the_subscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
hecticut.—Packets with full directions for culture, curing, 
packing, &c,, Will be mailed, post paid, to all applicants at 
the following rates: lounce, 5? cents; 4ounces, $1.50: 
pound, $2.50; 1 pound, $4,00. Prices to dealers in larger 
quantities will be given — application. 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 


The a ig 3 varieties will be mailed post-paid, during 
the months of January and February, upon receipt of the 
prices aflixed: Prices for larger quantities upon application. 






























er O02, 4028. \ pound, 1 lb, 

Large Red Wethersfeld...?30 cts. ‘tets, $1 15 $2 00 

Large Yellow Dutch..... 3 |. ies 1 25 $2 25 

zellow Danvers (true).. = 80 “ $150 $250 

White POTTRGAL. .. «550500000. 35 “ $120 * $200 $3 75 

Potato Onion Sets, per quart, 50 
ddress B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 





PRIZE CUCUMBERS FOR FORCING. 


General Grant.—A new and superb variety either for 
exhibition or the table, perfect in form, solid and crisp, and 
of amost agreeable flavor. Many specimens were grown 
the past summer averaging 24 to 30 inches in length, It 
succeeds well also in the open ground, Packets containing 
10 Seeds, 25 cents, Also the following English anal German 
Varieties, at 25 cents per packet.. Ayre’s Perpetual Black 
ill's Black Spine; Ipswich Standard; Weeden's 
;. Victory of Bath; Géant of Arnstadt; Roman 
Minster-Abbey ; Lord Kenyon’s Favorite; Ne Plus 
aster's Champion; Colney Hatch,  Eitt 













rer of the 
he eties will be mailed to applicants upon receipt of 
Price affixed. Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID NOVELTY from 
JAPAN. 


Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 

This beautiful and valuable addition to our ornamental 
foliage — was obtained in Japan, by Mr. Thomas Hogg, 
the well-know Nurseryman and Horticulturist, at New Yor 
who sent seeds of it to his brother Mr, James Hogg, in the 
spring of 1864, 

It appears to be a variety of Zea Coregia, or the Peruvian 
Maize, as it in many respects differs from the Zea Mays. or 
Indian Corn, as it is called in the United States. It grows to 
a hight of from five to six feet, and has its foliage alternate- 
ly opposite ; the foliage is from two to three inches wide and 
about four feet in length. It is beautifully and evenly 
striped, or ribboned with alternate stripes of green and 
white, and in its earlier stages of growth is also striped with 
rose color. It resembles the Arunda donax variegata in 
appearance, but is of a much more elegant and imposing 
habit. Nothing in the way of a foliage plant can exceed in 
gracefulness and beater. a group of three to five plants of 
this variety of Zea. The subscriber is happy to announce 
that he has secured the entire stock of this splendid novelty, 
and now offers the seeds in packets containing Twenty 
Seeds at 25 cts. per packet, 5 packets for $1. 
‘The Trade supplied upon the most libera terms. 

Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


CHOICE VARIETIES of the TOMATO. 


The following varieties of this valuable esculent will be 
mailed to applicants upon receipt of the price affixed: 

Tilden’s New Seedling.—A new and truly valua- 
ble variety, oval shaped, the color a brilliant scarlet, skin 
smooth, glossy, and rarely wrinkled, very productive, an 
excellent market variety, packet, 25 cents. 

Extra Early York, the earliest variety, very prolific, 
of good size, and fine quality, packet, 15 cents, 

The Cook’s Favorite.—Fruit of medium. size, 
roundish or oval, smooth, of a rich deep color, fine flavor, 
very solid and prolific, an excellent market variety, p’kt. lic. 

Lester’s Perfected, fruit of large size, pinkish red, 
remarkably solid and of fine flavor, packet, 10 cents, 

Mammoth Chihuahua, often weighs 2 and8 Ibs. 25c. 

New Erect French, or Tree Tomato, grows up- 
right like a bush, fruit solid and of fine quality, very orna- 
mental, fine for pot culture, packet, 10 cents, 

Also, the following varieties at 10 cents per packet: 

Early Apple; Pear Shaped; Yellow Plum; Red and 
Yellow Cherry ; Fejee Island; New White: Large Yellow; 
Strawberry. One packet each of the 15 varieties, PL, 

Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass; 


POTATOES FOR SEED. 
Goodrich’s New Seedlings. 


Early Goodrich.—The experience of many growers 
the past season has proved this to be the earliest as well as 
one of the most productive varieties in cultivation. 

pec. bush. ddI. 
$1 50 $5 00 $10 00 

Calico.—A Seedling of the Garnet Chili, a little earlier 

than that variety, has a firm crisp flesh, cooks white and dry. 
peck. bush, a 
$1 00 $3 f $7 50 

Gleason.—Of good size, fine grain, white solid flesh, very 

productive, eck. bush. bbl. 
$1 50 $5 00 $12 00 

Garnet Chili.—Large and productive, a good keeper, 

fine for general crop, peck, bush, bbl. 
73 $2 00 $5 00 

Cuzco.—White flesh, good size and flavor, and enor- 
mously productive. Kk. bush. bbl. 

2 00 $5 00 


Early Stevens.—A new variety from Northern Ver- 
mont, extra early, of excellent quality, very progective, 
peck, ush, bbl. 
v5) $2 $5 00 
Extra Early White.—Very early, of large size, flesh 
very white, fine flavor, a fine market variety. 
peck, bush. bbl. 
3 $2 00 $5 00 
Early Sovereign.—A favorite early sort, of good 
quality, Keeps well. peck. bush. bbl. 
5 $2 50 $6 00 
Early Wendell.—One of the largest of the early vari- 
eties, very productive, andaniformly of good quality. 
peck, bush. bbl. 
73 $2 00 $5 00 
De Nhoy.—A new second early variety from Ireland, 
medium size, of excellent flavor, very productive, 
peck. bush, bbl. 
75 $2 50 $6 00 











rb) 


Jackson White.—An excellent second early sort, 
much cultivated in New England, flesh very white and of 
fine flavor. peck, bush. Ol 


New White Peach Blow.—A_ decided improve- 
ment upon the well-known “Jersey Peach Blow,” flesh white, 
floury, of most excellent quality, cannot be too strongly 
recommended, a first rate market variety. 

q bush, ddl. 
73 $2 00 $5 00 

POTATOES BY MAIL.—fFor the accommodation 
of those who reside at a distance from Railroads and _ Express 
Offices, we will send a package containing Four unds 
of either of the above varieties by mail, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. No less than $1.00 worth nor more 
than one kind in a package will be sent by mail. 6 packages 
for $5.00. ‘3B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Garden and Flower ‘Seeds. 
Purchasers of large quantities of Vegetable or Flower 
Seeds will be liberally supplied b co 
53 North Market street, Boston. 
Prices forwarded on application. 


CATALOGUE. 


A New Edition of our Descriptive Catalogue of Grapes, 
Strawbcrrics, Raspberries, Blackberrics,Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, &c., will be issued early this 
month, and will be forwarded to all applicants, enclosing 10 
cents. Parties wishing to secure the best vines and plants 
| in the spring, would do well to negotiate early, Our stock 
| is very large and superior, but the demand promises to ex- 
| ceed the supply. J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


| [PHE SKWING RIPPHR ts mnch liked. Send % 
| cents for it to A.C. FITCH, 151 Nassan-St. New York 
! City, Every dealer should have them on hand. 

















Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
CHOICE and NEW. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS and FLORAL GUIDE 
FOR THE SPRING OF 1866, 

IS NOW PUBLISHED. 





It contains full descriptions of the choicest Floral treasures 
of the World, and the best vegetables, with plain directions 
for culture, This is a true Guide in the Flower Garden, and 
contains about Seventy pages, illustrated with over Fifty 
Engravings of Flowers, &c,, and a 


Colored Bouquet of Flewers and 


Grasses, 


t2™ Sent by mail, free of postage, to all who apply, en- 
closing Jen Cents, which is not one half the cost, Sent 
free without application, to all my customers of last season, 
as fast as we can get copies ready. - 

Flowers from Seeds sold by me obtained the First Prizes 
at the principal State Fairs and hundreds of County Fairs 
the past Autumn, Address 

JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N, Y. 
THE 


IONA AND ISRAELLA 
GRAPES 


So greatly surpass all others in excellence and value for all 
purposes, that it is admitted by all good judges who are ac- 
quainted with them, that theyare not only able to establish 
American Grape Culture on a new and sure foundation of 
excellence, but that they must alsoin a great measure, dis- 
place all others from cultivation, as soon as the vines can 
be produced to do it, 

The ISRAELLA is the BEST and EARLIEST of 
all BLACK GRAPES, and unlike all of the others, is 
excellent in flavor and well adapted for late keeping 


The IONA is also VERY EARLY, and is at the same 
time the most beautiful and excellent of all grapes of tem- 
perate latitudes, and in open air gives better fruit than Black 
Hamburg under glass, while it is the most CERTAIN IN ITs 
PERFECTLY RIPENED CRoPs Of all of our native varieties, 


Ihave a pretty large reserved stock of quality that cannot - 
be equalled, but notsufficient for the full demand of the 
spring sale. arly orders will be advantageous to buyers, 

The wood of the Iona and Israella is now a regular article 
of commerce, with an upward tendency in price. The produce 
for one year of good well tended vines will pay their cost, 

For the preliminary study of the grape, and to aid those in 
choosing, who desire to plant one vine or many, Ihave 
prepared a pamphlet entitled “Our Native Grapes,” con- 
taining also the “Present and Future of vine culture in 
America, with a full account of the origin, qualities, and 
characteristics of the Iona and IsRakLua.” Sent with re- 
vised Price Lists for spring, for a two-cent stamp. It has fine 
engravings of the Iona and Israella vines in bearing. 

For the thorough study of the subject_I have prepared the 
“Manual of the Vine,” which is drawn from long and exten- 
sive experience in grape culture, It is illustrated with about 
One Hundred and Pitty engravings, chiefly drawn from life, 
for the work. I commend it as the most thorough and com- 

lete treatise on the vine in the English language. The II- 
ustrated and Descriptive Catatoguesare no longer published 
separately, but both are included in the Manual. 

Having the original vines, and abundance of mature wood 
from established stocks to propagate from, such as no one 
else can command, besides extensively prepared grounds and 
other unequalled facilities for the production of the best 
plants, I am able to offer better and cheaper vines than any 
other establishment can furnish. Also very cheap vines for 
nurserymen and propagators. I havealso very finely rooted 

lants grown from green cuttings, at very low rates. These 
fave been often sold the past season for single cye plants, 
They are well suited for special purposes but not for general 
lanting. Dy vines are chiefly grown in VERY BROAD 

ORDERS, but some in large pots for extra price. 

Club propositions sent with the pamphlet without charge. 
These offer most liberal and advantageous terms to all pur- 
chasers, whether by dozens, to be sent singly by mail to as 
many different offices, by hundreds or by thousands. Samples 
of vines sent on application, and engravings and other 
facilities afforded to those who desire to form clubs, The 
safe reception of the vines is in ¢1l cases guaranteed, 

C. W. GRANT, Iona, 
(near Peekskill) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


FYLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The subscriber 
raises about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, select- 
ed from over one thousand varieties, of the most showy and 
attractive. He will furnish, weet put up, any 83 kinds on 


and send by mail, with postage pre-paid. 
the list for $1, and sera YY "GARNETSON, Flushing, N. ¥. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


q d Garden Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
Fie IFFING & CO., 58 & 00 Courtlandt-st., ig Rete by 


To Agents and the Trade. 


Aut Catalogue is now ready, with great induce- 
mf. to Agente. B. Ti. WATSON, O} Colony'N urseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
NARMS! FARMS !—150 Farms in Maryland and 
Virginia, for sale by F. MACE, . x om and Virginia 
Land ‘Agent, 517 7th St., Washington, D. C, 
THE SEWING RIPPER IS WORTH ONE 
DOLLAR IN ANY FAMILY—Price 50 Cents. 









































































































































JA AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





[JANJARY, 





J. M. THORBURN & CO’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 
FOR 
1866. 


With directions for their culture and management, 
will be issued about the LOtka of the month, and 
mailed to all applicants. 


t2@” Genuine Early Goodrich Potatoes. 
$1.25 per peck; $4 per bushel; $11 {per barrel. . 
Trade Price Lists for Dealers Only, 
NOW READY. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, New York. 


FRESH ONION SEED. 


Those who wish to purchase seed directly from the grower, 
can be supplied with Large Red, Morty Round Red (very 
bright colored), Yellow Flat, Karl Jracker, and Early 
Round Yellow. Danvers Onion Seed,—all grown by myself 
from the very best of seed stock and warranted to be both 
fresh and pure. Also half early Red, grown for me by an 
honest Qnaker. The Danvers wiil yield a third more than 
any of the flat sorts, and sell far more readily and at a higher 
price in the Eastern market. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue! 


My Seed Catalogue of Garden and Vegetable Seeds, em- 
bracing about three hunired varieties, a large proportion of 
them of my own growing, will be sent out in January.—It 
will contain some new and rare varieties, not to be found in 
other Catalogues, and will be sent ¢ toall. Those who 
ordered seed of me last season, will receive it without writ- 
ing for it. I was surprised last season by a degree of patron- 
age that was wholly unanticipated. I have this season con- 
sequently increased my working force to meet promptly all 
orders. 

All seed ordered warranted to reach the purchaser, 

MES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
ww r ‘ \ oe 
NEW TOMATOES, 
Tilden’s New Soodling. Large, well shaped, very 
rich color, remarkably productfve, of excellent quality, and 
keeps well for market purposes, 

The Cook’s Favorite. Large, apple shaped, very 
vigorous and productive. Raised by the acre, it brought 
nearly double the price of other sorts in Boston market 
this season, 

Mammoth Chihuahug. Size enormons, weighing 
2 to 3 lbs, each, one of the largest will heap a quart measure! 
Quality excellent. 

Mexican Tomato. This is a large, round variety of 
Lester’s Perfected. ‘hey areas large and as uniformly round 
as Cooks’ Favorite, and are prodigious bearers, 

Early York. Very early; mostly ofa flat round shape, 
of good market size, of excellent quality and very pro- 
«ductive, 

Tomato de Laye. The French upright or bush to- 
mato. This variety is entirely distinct and will bear plant- 
ing eighteen inches/apart. 

Bate’s Extra Early. A remarkably eariy round 
variety, of good quality and of good market size. 

Either of the above varieties will be forwarded post-paid 



























by me at 15 cts, a package, and warranted to reach the 


purchaser, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


nw! 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
WILLIAM HACKER, 
Office 258 South Srd street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Importer and Grower of Agricultural and Garden Seeds, 
Trees, Plants and Bulbs. Also offers a few choice varieties 
of Imported Oats and Barley, for spring sowing. Country 
Merchants, Dealers and Druggistssupplied at the lowest rates, 


Double Tuberoses. 


The undersigned having for seyeral years paid especial at- 
tention to the cultivation of the Tuberose, have now a splen- 
did stock of fine flowering bulbs, which they are prepared to 
sell at the lezen low prices for cash, 








per dozen: $5 per Hundred: $49 per Thousand. 
OHN HENDERSON & CO.,, The Oaks, Flushing, N. Y. 


May WHOLESALE LIST OF GARDEN AND 


Flower Seeds is now ready, and will be sent on + Ee 








tion, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Establishmert, Plymouth, Mass, 


Plants by Mail, | 


Wilson’s Early Blackberry, Large, Sweet and 
Productive, ahead of all other Blackberries in market, and | 
brings more money. Price, 1 Plant, $2; 12 Plants, $21, 

Philadelphia Raspberry, 2 Plants, $1; 12 Plants, 
$5. Also 15,000 Apple Trees, 3 years old, grafted on seed- 
ling roots, will be sold cheap to clear the ground. 

send for Catalogues g; atis, WILLIAM PARRY, 

Cinnaminson, N. J. 


100,000 GRAPES, 


Including all the best sorts for Vineyards or private lands, 
at the lowest rates. Sent by Express, or pre-paid by mail, 
carefully packed, Agents Wanted. Catalogues to any Ad- 
dress, B, M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


JypALLory & SANDFORD’S CELEBRATED 
FLAX BRAKE, the best in use, for sale by the Com- 


pany’s Agent, JOHN 
N W. QUINCY, 
Send for a Circular, 98 Willits New-York, 














FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
NO. 5 NASSAU-ST,, 


Keep on hand and buy and sell at market rates, all issues of 
UNITED STATES BONDS, SEVEN-THIRTY 
TREASURY NOTES, COMPOUND INTEREST 
NOTES, CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, etc. 

Agents for the sale of the 
United States 30-Year 6 Per Cent. Bonds, 
issued in aid of the Central Pacific Lh. R. 

and of the 

Central Pacific Railroad State Aid Bonds, 
bearing 7 per cent. interest in Gold, Guaranteed 
and Paid by the State of California. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received on fa- 
vorable Terms, 

Orders for the purchase and sale of Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds, executed with care and promptness at the 


REGULAR STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Central Pacific Railroad, 
STATE AID BONDS. 
Interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
IN GOLD, 


Payable semi-annually, 
Guaranteed and paid by the 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


The bonds are secured by a mortgage on 160 miles of road, 


| from Sacramento to the California State line, forming part 


of the Great Pacific Railroad Route, adopted 
and aided by the United States Government. 
They are further secured by a Sinking Fund of 
$50,000 per Annum, reserved from the earnings of 
the road and pledged for their Redemption. They 
are a first-class security in every respect, and a limited 


| amount will be offered upon terms which render them a 


very Attractive and Desirable Investment. 
For further particulars inguire at our office, No. 5 Nassau-st. 
FISK. & HATCH, BANKERS. 


ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
32 Water-st., New York City. 

N. B.—We mail our Weekly Price Current to those desiring it. 


KIT-TA-TIN-NY. 
The Largest and most productive, Sweetest and 
most delicious, Hardiest aud every way the BEST 
Blackberry extant. No Garden is complete without it. 


Send stamp for Prices, Testimonials, &c., (New Edition) to 
E, WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 


LODI POUDRETTE!! 


“I have tested Lodi Pondrette for seven or elght years, 
and never found its equal in any other fertilizer, for economy 
and effect.”—J. V. D. HOAGLAND, Millstone, N. J 


gro GRAPE LAND FOR SALE.—112 Acres 
on the point of the Peninsula jutting out into Lake Erie, 
fourteen miles from Sandusky. Five acres in bearing. Sai 
to be among the best in the United States, Inquire of J. B. 
JAMES, 29 Cedar-st., New-York, 
| CASES CONTAINING 106 SELECTIONS 
of Bulbous Roots, production of the florists HENRY 
STORM & SON, of Haarlem, in Holland, containing Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses, and Tulips of all kinds and colors, tor sale 
by E. CAYLUS DE RUYTER & CO., 57 Beaver-st., N. Y. 

















| AO Ibs. PRIME PEAR SEEDS, WITH all 


other Fruit, Garden, and Flower Seeds, Cata- 
logues now ready. B, M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


LODI POUDRETTE!! 





| Gives the largest and yet finest texture to Tobacco Leaves 


of any fertilizer. 


FARMER WANTED! 


Chance to Make $2000 a Year. 

Wanted a man to take charge of a milk-farm (with estab- 
lished business) within two miles of a city of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants—either on monied rental, or share system. Imple- 
ments and cows furnished. Sales have been five to six thou- 
sand dollars a year. Noone need apply who cannot bring 
the best recommendations for copacky. honesty and temper- 
ance. Address D. G. MITCHELL, Box 1053, New Haven, Ct. 








HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY FOR | 


Fall planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address, Agents 
Wanted, 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
was TED GRAPE-WOOD. — Concord, Dela- 
ware, Iona, Union Village, Hartford Prolific. Parties 
having wood of the above, or of any of the other new 
and standard varicties, in large or small quantities, please 
address, stating price, quantity, etc. Alsoa large quantity 
of Concord Grape vines wanted, 
Address GRAPEWOOD, 
Box 3028, P, O., New-York, 


[ONA GRAPE WOOD.—Also Delaware. 


For Sale by , 
A, BUSHNEL 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


LODI POUDRETTE!! 


Unegualled for producing early and large crops of pota- 
toes, corn and garden vegetables, 











AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 
NEW AND POPULAR WORK, NOW READY, 


GRANT AND SHERMAN ; 


THEIR 


CAMPAIGNS AND GENERALS. . 
BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY, 


Author of “ Washington and his Generals,” “Sacred 
Mountains,” etc. 


In One Octavo Volume—over 600 Pages, 
With 30 Steel Portraits, Battle Secnes and 
Maps, 

And comprising the Life, Public Services and Military ca- 

reer of 

LIEUT.-GEN. U. S. GRANT, the greatest General 
of modern times, 

MAJ.-GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, the Hero of Atlan- 
ta and the Carolinas, 

MAJ.-GEN. P. H. SHERIDAN, the Hero of Win- 
chester and Five Forks. 

MAJ.-GEN. G. H. THOMAS, the Hero of Nashville 
and Chickamauga. 

AND MANY OTHER PROMINENT GENER- 
ALS of the Union Army; with thrilling accounts of Bat- 
tles, Sieges, Adventures, etc., Written in Mr, Headley’s graph- 
ic and inimitable style. 

Mr. Headley’s popularity as a historian, his extensive ac- 

uaintance with Government Officials, and access to official 
documents, place the authenticity of the work beyond a doubt. 

It promi to be one of the most popular books which the 
war has inspired, and the only one that can lay claim to com- 
pleteness as a panorama of the war.—{Cleveland Leader, 

This book is destined to arouse a greater interest than any 
other work from the pen of this distinguished author.—[{N. 
Y. Evangelist. 

SOLD ONLY BY AGENTS, To experienced agents and 
all seeking profitable employment, a rare chance is offered 

to make money. Send stamp at once for terms and territory, 


E. B. TREAT & CO., 130 Grandsst., N. Y. 


y A) iA Al 
GET THE BEST! 
No Magazine of maudlin romance and ephemeral litera- 
ture, but one of sterling merit, emanating from 
THE BEST AUTHORS and ARTISTS in AMERICA! 
Covering all the wide fields of Romance, Poetry, Useful 
Arts, Travel, Essay—whatever can contribute in its interest, 
beauty, variety and usefulness; 


BEADLE'S MONTHLY, 


| A Magazine of To-Day, 


particularly designed for the Hearts and Homes of Ameri- 
| ca, and published at a price within the reach of all. 


Club Rates $2.50 Per Year! 

By far the Cheapest, as it is the Best Magazine of its char- 
acter published in this country! 

TERMS: Single Copies, Three Dollars per year; Six 
Copies, $15; Ten Copies, $25, and an extra copy to the per- 
son remitting that amount! g@™ Send fora Specimen copy, 
remitting Twenty Cents, when it will be mailed, pre-paid. 

BEADLE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
118 Williamestreet, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL and Valuable Holiday Present 
and an_extraordinary and splendid Premium.,—A $55 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine is now offered to any 
Person sending only THIRTY yearly Subscribers to DEMO- 
REST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, at $3 each, and a valuable 
premium to each oe Send for Circular. Office No. 








aad 








473 Broadway, New York. 


| Italian @ueen Bees. 
Bred directly from Queens we imported last Fall 
From Germany and Italy. 


“First come first served.” For further information send 
for Circular and Price List for 1866, to 
L. LANGSTROTH & SON,, 
Oxford, Butler County, Ohio, 


| PLATA DUCKS. 


A new and superb variety. Weight 20 to 25 Ibs. per pair. 
Address A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 


OLDEN PHEASANTS, SILVER PHEASANTS, 
and a few pairs of Poland, Hamburgh, Spanish, Leghorn, 
Dorking and Brahma fowls, Sebright and other Bantams, 
Nouen and Aylesbury Ducks, China Geese, &c. Send stamp 
| fora circular to BENJ. HAINES, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J. 


POR SALE.—At my farm in Great Barrington, 
| Mass , a few choice pure bred Ayrshires, Cows, Heifers, 
Bulls, and Calves, V. STANLEY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, New York. 
REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale — 
| Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
| Circulars and Prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO.,, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 


Made by the LODI MANUFACTURING COM- 

PANY, for sale wholesale and retail at the oftice of the Co. 
66 Courtlandt-street, New York. 

¢@" Send for a pamphlet containing directions for use and 

price. 


Wa ™e- DEMOREST’S 


SUPERIOR, BEAUTIFUL and reliable TOILET PRE- 
PARATIONS, Lily Bloom _for the complexion, 5@e. Ko- 
seate Bloom, for the compleXton, 50c. Curling Cream, for 
the hair, 50e. Perfume Packet, very durable, 50c. Maile: 
free on receipt of price. MME, DEMOREST’S Emporium 
of Fashions, No, 473 Broadway, New York, Sold by al 
the Druggists, 
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MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

This Institution is supported by the State, and has been ‘in 
successful operation for eight years, It possesses an excel- 
lent Chemical Laboratory, Farm, Cattle, Sheep and other 
animals of various and pure breeds, gardens, orchards, phil- 
osophical and surveying instruments, Museums of Natural 
History, &c. 

Students are received for a full course of four years, or for 
ashorter period. Instruction is given in Mathematics and 
their applications; Chemistry and its applications; Botany, 
Horticulture, Agriculture, Stock Breeding, History, Mental 
Philosophy, Political Economy, &c. 

Tuition is free to residents of Michigan ; to others, $20,00 a 
year. Board is at cost. Three hours labor is required daily, 
for which a moderate compensation is allowed. The labor 
is classified and made educational, so far as possible. The 
Term for 1866, commences February 28th, 1866 

For further information or Catalogue, apply to the Presi- 
dent. T. C. ABBOT, Lansing, Michigan. 








4 C: a} ae) 
“Colle 
SitLansley,Ruiland; 


Phonography, Telegraphing, Painting and Music, by com- 
petent Teachers. Between 100 and 200 now in attend 
ance. $35 pays for 1. 860 pays for 2. 


During Jan. or Feb. is a Good Time 
to Begin. 


Vermont. 





Veneer Fruit Baskets, 


[t isan established fact that the VENEER FRUIT BAS- 
KET, represented by accompanying cut, is superior to any 
other contrivance now used by fruit growers for transporting 
all kinds of small fruit to market, 

a It is stronger than 
: om, any square box of 
the saine weight, be- 
cause being round it 
has no corners, and 
hence no weak spots 
to be giving out, 

The shape of these 
Baskets is such as to 
admit of free circu 
lation of air among 
them when filled, 
and packed in crates, 
and being open all 
round, the fruit is 
given more _ thor- 
‘ ough ventilation, 

consequently keeps 
its flavor and beauty a much longer time than if put up in 
Ught. or nearly tight, boxes or baskets. 

Commission Dealers through whose hands nearly all fruits 
reach the consumer, now universally adit that.in order to 
have berries keep well and sell high, they must be put up 
in neat strong baskets, constructed to admit fresh air and 
plenty of it, 

Fruit Growers who wish to secure fame and money both, 
will consult their bestinterests by marketing their berries in 
Beccher’s Patent Vencer Fruit Basket. 
Baskets and Crates can be had of Wm. H. Carpenter, 90 
Vesey-st., N. Y., C, B. Rogers, 133 Market-st., Philadelphia, 
Richard Cromwell, 46 & 48 Light-st., Baltimore, and by 

Dealers generally throughout town and country. 


Manufactured only by 
A. BEECHER & SONS, 
: : Westville, Conn, 
By whom Circulars will 26 sent on application with stamp, 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT BASKET! 


This favorite Basket for Strawberries, &c., is receiving the 
highest commendation from every quarter, and is called by 
very many of our best Fruit Growers and Fruit Dealers, the 
only perfect article of the kind now in use, It is now adopt- 
ed by Mr, Knox, of Pittsburgh, Mr. Linsley, of Connecticut, 
and many others who have had it in use the past season, 

PRICES : 
Quart size, $30 per Thousand, 
BOR oo 














Pint 2 
Crate for 12 quart baskets, $30 per Hundred. 
= ae 194 “ “Cirou bound,) $2 00 each. 
“ 60 “ “ “ “ $2 50 “” 
“ 90 pint “ “ce “ $2 60 “ 
On orders for Ten Thousand and upwards, a liberal dis- 
Count will be made, 
AMERICAN BASKET CO, 
Office 313 Chapel-street, New Haven, Conn. 


a 


Newell’s Patent Fruit Box. 


This box has now been so perfected that we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, it is the best Box, of which we have any 
knowledge, for carrying Strawberries and other;Small Fruits, 
to home or distant markets, Light, neat, convenient and 
cheap, it is every thing that can be desired for this purpose. 
A circular giving full description of Box, with price, will be 
Sent to all applicants enclosing stamp, 

J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


OR ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK.— 
The Story of Rienzi's Wonderful Career and Tragic End. 
See BEADLE’S MONTHLY for January. 
SB" SEE ADVERTISEMENT “GET THE BEST,” 














THE 


UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER 


This Wringer has again taken the FIRST PREMIUM in the 
Great Fair of the American Institute—it has also taken the 
FIRST PREMIUM at the State Fairsot New-York, Vermoné, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana. lllinois, Kentuek y, 
Iowa, “Wisconsin, Connecticut River Valley Fair, Champlain 
Valley Fair, and. at most of the County and Institute Fairs 
throughout the county. Over 200,000 have been sold, and 
are now in use in the United States, and we never heard of 
one that was not. liked, 

The UnrvERsAt is superior to all other Wringers, in hav- 
ing large rolls of solid India Rubber, so protected by strong 
COG-WHEELS that they cannot slip-or break loose from the 
shaft. Its strong wood frame cannot be broken, and does 
not rust or soil the clothes, Every Universal Wringer is 
WARRANTED, 

We select a few testimonials from — widely known 
to the public, who speak from actual experience, and are 
above suspicion of misstatement, 

“ My family would as soon give, up the cooking-stove as 
this CLloTHes WRINGER. It Cannot be too highly recom- 
mended.”—{Soton RoBrnson. 

“ After a constant use of the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING- 
BR for more than four years in my family, I am authorized 
by the ‘powers that be’ to give it the most unqualified — 
and to pronounce it an indispensable part of the machinery 
of housekeeping.”—[Rev. HENRY WakD BEECHER, 

“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it."—J. P. Huaetns, Lovejoy’s Hotel. 

“We think the Machine MUCH MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 
EVERY YEAR IN THE SAVING OF GARMENTS, We think it im- 
portant the Wringer should be fitted with COGS,.”—[ORANGE 
Jupp, Editor of American Agriculturist, 

“ T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”—[The Rey. Dr. BELLows, 

PRICES—Large size, $10; Medium, $8.50, On receipt of 
the price from places where no one is selling, we will send 
the WRINGER tree of freight charges. 

A good canvasser can make money rapidly selling them in 
every town, Exclusive sale guarantied and liberal terms 
given to responsible parties who first apply, Descriptive Cir- 
cular and terms sent free. 

The celebrated DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER, which has 
just taken the First Premium at the Great Fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute, is sold also by the undersigned, 

it. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 347 Broadway, New-York. 


India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 

Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 

Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 

Ladies’ sizes ; $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 

GOODYEAR I. R. GLOVE MF’G CoO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 
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Doty’s Clothes Washer 


AN 
CHURN POWER. 


NOW WARRANTED TO RAPIDLY CLEANSE 
THE DIRTIEST CLOTHING 


Without Rubbing: 


The Proprietors are happy to announce that their late 
improvements and the discovery of a more efficient process 
of washing, enable them now to WARRANT their great 


Clothes and Labor Savers, 


already the best and most popular in use—to be capable of 
enabling a person to thoroughly cleanse even the dirtiest 
shirts, “STREAKS” included, without a particle of rubbing, 
without chemicals, with moderate labor, and without danger 
of WEAR OR TEAR, 

Exclusive of heating suds, wringing, rinsing, etc., a week's 
washing for a family of six perecns may be done with our 
Family Size Washer in HALF AN HOUR! 

The DOTY Washer took the FIRST PRE- 
MIUM, a large Silver Medal, at the great 
Fair of the American Institute, just closed. 


Read and Reflect! 


“Tt is worth one dollar per week in any family. After a 
year’s use, ‘our machine’ is thought more of to-day than 
ever before."—SoLON Robinson, Agricultural Editor of 
The New York Tribune, 

Perhaps you will ask how this Washer can clean clothes 
without wearing them. We answer: In using it, your 
clothes have the advantage of being cleansed in suds hot 
and strong enough to dissolve all dirt and grease, hence it has 
only to rinse them out; whereas, in washing by hand, the 
hands cannot be borne in suds so hot and strong, and the 
clothes must necessarily be rubbed and worn to get them 
clean, 

Now can you not better afford to buy a machine than to 
buy extra clothes that will amount in asingle year to more 
than double the price of the machine, and to six, eight, yes, 
ten times its price during the time it will last? How can 
you make a better-paying investment ? r * 

Our Salesmen are DOING GOOD AND MAKING MON- 
EY, and we want a good one in rints town. 

The celebrated UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER sold 
also by the undereigned, For further particulars Address 


R. C. BROWNING, 
General Agent, No, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 
NOTE.—Persons in Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and» Dacotah, Address the 


Proprietors, 
DOTY BROTHERS, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances, For descriptive pam- 
phiet, hd Address H, C, L. ARS, 277 West 23d-st., x: Y. 
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The Challenge Washing Machine 


Is WARRANTED to wash EASIER, BETTER and QUICKER, 
and with Less wEaR to the clothes than any other machine 
or process, and to wash CLEAN 4 SHIRTS in 4 minutes; 6 
SHIRTS in 7 minutes, and other clothes in proportion, Weighs 
but 30 Ibs., costs but $7 to $9. Sample machines sent on re- 
ceipt of price, and money refunded if they fail to give PER- 
FECT SATISFACTION. Clubs of 6 at the price of 5. 

We, the undersigned, have used the Challenge Washing 
Machine in our families, and can freely recommend it. We 
are likewise acquainted with S, W. Palmer & Co., and know 
them to be honorable and reliable men, and believe that per- 
sons will be perfectly secure in sending them money for Ma- 
chines. Rev. Wm, Hosmer, Editor of Northern Independ- 
ent; Rey. Wm. C.Steele, Pastor of North-street, M. E. Church, 
Auburn; Rev. B. I. lves, Chaplain of Auburn State Prison: 
Rev. D. D. Lore, Editor of Northern Christian Advocate; 

nasi & Peek, Editors and Proprietors Auburn Advertiser : 
Rey. Chas, Hawley, lst Pres. Church, Auburn, N. Y.; Rey. 
D,. A. Wheedon, Blecker-st, M. E. Church, Utica, N. Y. 

ents wanted everywhere. They are making from $100 
to $100 per month, Sendenclosing stamp for circular, giving 
full descriptions.and 1000 references, 

The Challenge Wringer and Ironer combines a perfeet 
Wringer and a perfectironing machine forironing WiTrHour 
Heat, and as quickly as the articles would be run through 
a Wringer. Send for Circular. 

8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N, Y. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865, 
(Gold Medal). Report of Committee of Awards: 


P REASONS. 

ist.—Its simplicity and great range of Work. 

_2nd.—Its making four different Stitches, yiz.: The Lock, 
Knot, Double Lock and Double Knot. 

8d.—The Reversible Feed Motion, operated by simply turn- 
ing a Thumb Screw, enabling the operator to run the Work 
to the Right or to the Left, and convenience of Self-fastening 
the ends of Seams, 

4th.—The perfect finish and substantial manner in which 
the Machine is made, 

5th.—The Rapidity of its Working, and the Quality of the 
Work done, 

6th.—Its Self-adjusting Tension, 





3 1 Soo PER YEAR! We want agents ev- 
er aD erywhere to sell our improved $20 Sewing 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. War- 
ranted five years. Above salary or large commissions paid. 
The only machines sold in United States for less than . 
which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ver & Baker, Singer & Co,, and Bachelder. All other cheap 
machines are infringements. Circulars free. Address, or 
call upon SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine, or at No. 
823 Broadway, New York: No. 236 Carter St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; No. 14 Lombard’s Block, Chicago, Ill; No, 170 West 
Fourth-st., Cincinnati, O.; or No. 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





f DR. GLOVER’S LEVER TRUSS retains 

and cures more ruptures than any other. 
It gives perfect ease and comfort. Elas- 
tic stockings, belts, bandages, crutches, ete. 
Send for Pamphlet. No.11 ANN-STREET. 
Established 30 years. 


$20. G. & 8. CRYSTAL D. P. $20. 


A year can be realized gilding and putting up 
thé Crystal Door Plate. Agents wanted, Stock, 
Tools, and Instructions cost $20, LL, TODD 
& CO., 39 Nassau-street, New-York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


NEGLECTED COUGH, COLD, 
AN IRRITATED OR SORE THROAT, 
if allowed to progress, results in serious 
Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic Dis- 
eases, oftentimes incurable, Brown’s BRon- 
CHIAL TROCHES reach directly the affected 
arts, and give almost immediate relief, 
For RONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CATARRH, and 
CoNSUMPTIVE CouGHs the Troches are use- 
ful. Pupric SPEAKERS and SinGERs should have the Troch- 
es to clear and strengthen the Voice, Those who overtax 
the voice, and are exposed tosudden changes, should use 
them. OBTAIN only the genuine, “ Brown's Bronchial Troch- 
es,” having proved their efficacy by a test of many years, 
are highly recommended and prescribed by Physicians, and 
have received testimonials from many eminent men. 
“LT have never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, excepting to think yet better of that which I began 


hinking well of. 
ee Rey. Henry Warp BEECHER, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealersin Medicine in the United 
States and Foreign countries, at 35 cents per box. 


Having been appointed Agents of the 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


we are now prepared to sell at Factory Prices, their 

celebrated Sieel Plows, Steel Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Saw 

Machines, Horse owes, A ae > etc, The best imple- 
ents in the market. rade su ed, 

a GRIFFING & CO., 58 & 6 Courilandt-st., New-York. 























North River Agricultural Works. 
GRIFFING & CO., Proprietors, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Horse Powers, Threshers, 
Hay Cutters, Corn Shellers, Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Wheel-barrows, in fact every thing wanted by the Northern 
Farmer and Southern Planter. 

Warehouse, 58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


STEEL PLOWS! STEEL PLOWS! 


The Celebrated Mohawk Valley Clipper Steel 
Plows, are now sold at factory prices, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store of 

GRIFFING & CO., 58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
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PERRY'S AMERICAN HORSE ‘POWER! 





PERRY’S AMERICAN HORSE POWER, for Threshing, Sawing Wood, with both Circular and re Feed Cutting, Grinding, 
Cotton Ginning, etc., is the most durable and economical of any Horse Power in use. 


Horse Power yet invented. 
Price of No. 


“ “ “ 2, “ “ 


Steel Plows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Shovel Plows, Shovel Plow Blades, 


GOL AVOU £980 Ce cmaONOOR, s cseSo wes. svust see sass ccwiduciew 


“ “ 


ee ee eeeeeene 


Will save from™’|,; to “|, the power over any 


“gt 75. 00 


Cultivator Teeth in great variety, Cast Steel Solid Shank Rolled 


Hoes, Circular Saw Frames and Tables, Drag Saw Attachments complete, for both Tread and Lever Powers. 
Water A, Woop's Improved Jointed Bar Prize Mower and Self Rake Reaper, Wheel Rakes, Grain Cradles, Scythe Snaths, etc. ete. 


Manufactured by the 


CIRCULARS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


OFFICE AND 


SALES-ROOMS, 


CORNER FAYETTE AND SENECA STREETS, 


UTICA, N. Y. 





INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over : 

Tue Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing fall information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly “attended to, by addressing 


INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I 
JPALMER v8 CLIMAX THRASHER, the best 


machine far thrashing grain without breaking the straw, 
which is fed sidewise and delivered in Straight Gavels by a 
Cylinder 5 feet long, and 14 inches diameter. 8S. Edwards 
Todd, of the Americ an Agriculturist, has fed one of them 
and pronbunced it the best thing in the omnia. Illustrated 
Circulars sent post-paid by the invento 
N. & T. G. PALMER, Hudson, N, Y. 








Every Farmer who has Farm Uten- 

sils worth preserving, can add Fifty per cent. to 

their wear by keeping them protected with 

The Gutta Percha Cement Paint, 
The cheapest and best preservative Paint in the world, for 

wood and metals of all kinds,and for painting and repairing 

Tin and other ofs, 

It has been tested eight years, is always ready for use. 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Im- 
plements will find 
The Black Diamond Varnish 


ual to the best for all purposes where a quick dryin 
lustrous is yaemieh wmish fs 1 equired, It COnts only one que. - 


The Guita Percha Cement Roofing 
costs halfas much as Tin, and can be ap pplies by snr one, 
THE JOHNS & CROSLEY — ACTURING Cuo., 
ole Manufacture 
No, 78 William-street, cor, Liberty, New-York. 


PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES. 


Fer Merchants, Druggists, oem, yell Seg? Printers, 
&c. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st, New York 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &C. Six Aga 


FISH GUANO, 


The Cheapest and Best manure for raising Tobacco and 
other crops. Manufactured and for sale by 
CHAS, HALLETT & CO, 
Greenport, L. I. 











OR SPY SYSTEMS OF EUROPE.—A Pa- 


per making pinesies cone of Things Apress. 
fi 
tar SEE ADVERTISEMENT “ CHE THE DEST 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 


To make the Best Quality with the greatest 


Saving of Labor and Fuel, 


Use the Celebrated 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 


“T think it a great saving in fuel, and a better article 4 
sugar can be made by it than by any other method. I sell 
my sugar for two cents per pound more than sugar made in 
the common way. I can recommend the Evaporator as 
worthy the attention of sugar makers."—DANIEL GOVE, 
Lincoln, Vt. 

“Tam confident I saved one-third of the wood, and boiled 
away sap one-third faster, and made sugar worth ten or fif- 
teen per cent. more, than with the same sized pans or ket- 
tles set and used in tue ordinary way’’—P. M. HENRY, North 
Bennington, Vt. 

“T saved half the wood and time, and the sugar and sy rup 
of a purer quality than I had ever made before.”—M. C. 
MorGan, Bennington, Vt. 

The following extract is from a letter from N, B, GREELEY, 
a brother of the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune, 

“Ihave only to say we found no difficulty in using the said 
Evaporator, and it is tar preferable to any thing ever used 
by us for making maple sugar. We had already commenced 
sugaring last season when “T received — Evaporator, we 

et manufactured one thousand pounds witk less than two- 

hirds of our former expense, and the sugar worth two cents 
per pound more.” 

“Simple affair, operates oan the best apparatus.” 

American Agriculturist. 

We have taken great peice to 8 to select choice lots of the best 
varieties of SORGO an EE SEED, and can safely re- 
commend our stock to our eiaade, To-secure seed in time, 
it is important to send in orders early. 

Our SORGO HAND BOOK, for 1866, will soon be published, 
and will be sent on application, free of charge. 

Complete directions for building Arches for, and using 
Plantation Pans, furnished on application 

Parties desiring Agency will please write us immediately. 


BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


MERICAN ROOFING COMPANY. 
GREEN’S PATENT. 

This Company is_now prepared to furnish one of the best 
articles of ROO ING ever introduced consisting of aSTOUT 
MATERIAL made WATER-PRO OF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBER, hardened by a coat of METALLIC PAINT, 
pippered express iy. 

HOLE FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is en- 
par WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of 
weather. 

4 rolls up ané unrolls like a piece “ Oil Clo 

t is designed for covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS. DWELLINGS, BARNS “by SHEDS. It can be 
laid down by any sensible working man, 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 

It can be seen in use and Od Wallet had wy. a plying at the 
Office of the Company, No, 94 ant New- 

HENRY SMITA” Agent. 








OE’S PREMIUM IMPROVED CHEESE VAT. 

The best in the world. Factory Vats. Presses, Screws, 
Hoops, Curd Cutters, &c., &c. §2" Send for Cireular, Mad 
ison, Ohio, 1866. H,. A. ROE, 
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Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 


ee © Soe seh 8 
Beude sSAE SZ ee a 
EERE LEE 
ARONA E BeERESS 


end for WEEKLY PRIcE CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
circular with Packing and Shipping directions. 


Country Consignments receive special attention. 


REFERENCES: 
Benj. Loder, Esq., N. Y. Hon. J. K. Porter, 
Ex-Pres't. Erie R, R. Albany, N. Y. 


Cragin & Co.,N.Y., Wm. §. Thorn, Fsq., N. ¥. 
and Chicago, ii: Prest. Na'l Fire Ing. Co. 
Lane, Son & Co., N. 


S. B, CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce, 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


LODI POUDRETTE!! 


Has been tested by thousands of farmers and found superiof 
and cheaper than any other manure {3 Write for a pam 
phlet containing price and directions for use—sent free. 
Address LODI MANUFACTURING co. 
66 Courtlandt-street, N. ¥. 


$2. OO A VALUABLE ART WITH TOOLS 
® AND INSTRUCTIONS COMPLETE.—Sue 
cess and satisfaction guaranteed or the money returned. 
Send it by mail, or pay to the Express when your tools come, 
Moser and trouble saved to every housekeeper, You wil 
find it PAY. Circulars én receiptof stamp. 
A. P, BROWN, 


Worcester, "Mass. 
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o ot i aomation 
VINELAND . 
FFAR™ AND FRUIT LANDS, in «. - 


mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a clayton 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables, This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square milesof land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 


| . To me ~ U . aes -* 
| at aa ree eee OS oe | 
a 
‘BEST FARMING LANDS in the WORLD 
| been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 


FOR SAM SY TES tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
ILLINOIS CENTR A j RAILROAD CO it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
ae mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upwaré, $25 

In Tracts to suit Purchasers, AT LOW PRICES. per acre, Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale, 


Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
| THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY HAVE FOR SALE, a eee eae 
(000,000 ACRES of the best Farming Lands in the Country. 


for sale, 
! 
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Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants. 

Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P. 0. Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 

ILLUSTRATED is a “ first-class” work, in its 42d vol. 
devoted to PuysioGNomy, with “Signs of  Character;’ 
PuRENOLOGY, the Natural History of Man; PHRENOLOG@Y. 
and the Temperaments; PuaysroLoey, the Laws of Life and 
Health; Psycnotoey, the Science ofthe Soul, Amply illus- 
trated. poeta $2 a year; sample Nos. 20 cents. Address 
Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, New-York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 





The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the extreme southern | 
| part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 miles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either 
| side of the track, in no instance ata greater distance than fifteen miles. 
State of Illinois. 
| The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its capacity to produce 
| cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates 
| the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 530,581,403 bushels; 
| wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels; of which the farms of Illinois yielded 188,356,185 bushels 
| of Indian corn; 33,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


| 
| 
a Grain—Stock Raising. 
| Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great cattle State of the 
Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, sheep, horses and mules; and in 
' the important interest of pork packing, it is far in advance of every other State. .The sceding of these prairie 
lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons larger than the 
crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 

. \ Inducements to Settlers. 

The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the older States, is 
particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Illinois Central Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 
acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggregate of sales | 
' than in any one year since the opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or cighty acres, 
suited to the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts,as may be required by the capitalist and stock 
| raiser, The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; churches and schools 
| are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all the great 
markets is made easy through railroads, canals and rivers. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or for 








The Wonderful Tale Entitled 


HERMAN : 


cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. a iit 
EXAMPLE: 
| Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three 
| years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. : YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, 
rt myn =O" | reymentint ae ia 
Foymsnl io aapiiaone cecevesse 12 00 100 00 | “—e aa, See 100 00 Which sent an electric thrill through every reader, as it ap: 





peared, from week to week, in the National Era, is in press, 
and will soon be published in two handsome 12mo vols., by 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


449 Washington Street, Boston. 
~ ge Advance orders from the Trade solicited. 


Washington's Letters 


ON AGRICULTURE, 
IN THE WORKING FARMER FOR 1866. 


World-wide as is the fame of Washington as a soldier and 
statesman, but few, even of hiscountrymen, are aware that, 
during the pressure of urgent Pte business, his interest in 
agricultural improvement led him to write a series of letters 
that entitle him to be considered First in dey | as well 
as “First in War, First in Peace, and First in the Hearts of 

ntrymen.” 
ne Sieving that the general diffusion of his opinions would 
strongly counteract the present lamentable tendency in ‘ 
young men to abandon their farm-homes for the over-crowd- 
ed avocations of city life, the publishers of “The Working 


The Same Land may be Parchased for $360 Cash. 
Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will be furnished 
on application, in person or by letter, to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May 80 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices andon easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free. Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO,, New- 
field, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 






































For Sale—Near Washington. 
The verv desirable residence known as 


SHADY SIDE, 
twenty minutes walk from the Bladensburgh Station, 34 miles 
ftom saltimore, and6 from Washington, communicating with 
both cities by four daily trains, and with Washington twice 
a day by an Omnibus, which receives and delivers passengers 
Sa any desired poins. she herater of SS ee an an 
ngs is such as to combine many advantages. The 2 
location is healthy. The house spacious and convenient, with DAR FARM or GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY 
ath room, cook ng range, spring, Well, and cistern water, SEAT FOR SALE.—Four miles from Providence, R. I., 
and numerous out-buildings, Grounds judiciously and taste- situation elevated, cool, healthy, House eer views exten- 
fully arranged. Garden adimirably adapted for both early | sive, large shade trees near, 100 acres, 70 cultivated, 250 choice 
and late vegetables, and well supplied with grapes and other | apple trees, fruits of all kinds, Barn costly, with well inside, 
fruit. Twenty acres of meadow, chiefly low land, well set in cellars, stalls for 40 head, and room for 100 tons hay, 40 tons 
88. In sight of the house on one side is the Eastern now in barn, grain, implements of every description, 300 
ranch of the Potomac, affording an ample pea A of fish in cords standing wood. Inquire of DOYLE & JOS. . Real 
the season, Not far off on the other side is a superior chalyb- Estate Brokers, Providence, R. I. . 
eate spring, highly recommended by the Washington physi- 
clans for its tonic properties, While fitted in every respect 

















OUTHWARD HO!—FARMERS AND VINE 





oe See? 


1— + J 


. B, LUCE, 
Bladensburgh, Ma, 
« “GUANO.” 


No.1 Peruvian Guano, also Baker’s Island 
and other Phosphatic (Bone) Guaamos of the richest 
quality, genuine as imported, and pure article. Also Mane 

ulated Guano, consisting of No. 1 Peruvian and 





akers’s Island Guano, making a yn! rich and sub- 
stantial fertilizer. For sale in quantity to suit purchasers by 

. B. SARDY, 58 South-st., cor. of Wall, New York, 
(A fair deduction made to Dealers.) 








and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Geo- 

Ta hical description of Maryland. ‘ee sale by R. W. TEM- 
PLEMAN & CO., Land Agents, 48 Lexington-st., up stairs,) 
Baltimore City, embracing a description of the soil and pro- 
ducts of Maryland. Send 25 cents for a copy of Catalogue. 


URSERY BUSINESS.—-A Partner wanted who 
derstands it. Location 22 miles from New York. 
“Apply to JARVIS JOHNSON, New Providence, N, J. 


* 








for a gentleman's private residence, Shady Side would an- Growers, desiring to emigrate to the South, may find it | Farmer” have made arrangements for the publication of 
swer Me a well for a Dairy or a Market Garden, a Hotelor | for their interest to communicate with D. i JACQUES, these letters in the coming volume, and to give portions of 
4 Boarding School, or for a Water Cure Establishment. 889 Broadway, New York. 4| them in fac-simile of his own handwriting. 
- peecnfareher pote apply o the undersigned, on the Such a Souvenir of the Father of hie Counts should be in 
8, Or by letter addressed to the home of every lover ’ 
J 600 Maryland and Virginia Farms ,| the home of 


Ve al urpose giving a series of Portraits and Biograph- 
teal Sketeles Pe pessons who have rendered valuable carvies 
in the cause of Agriculture, ‘ y 

This yolume = conten a Sg og ILLUSTRATED 

tl A AA nn, Esq. 
THE. WORKING” PARMEI hag been enlarged to 24 
PAGES QUARTO, and is still furnished for ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. Our Premiums are numerous and valuable, ene 
terms to canvassers Ifberal. Specimen numbers and circulars 
sent on receipt of ten Cents. 3 
W. L. ALLISON & CO,. 

ane No, 124 Nassau-st,, New-York. 
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FRANK LESLIES’ 





Long experience in ministering to the wants of the reading 
public, led us to establish one that was evidently greatly 
needed. An unexceptionable Family Paper, one that would 
‘ive Tales by Powerful and Skillful Writers, free from that 
creary dulluess too often inflicted on families, but at the 
same time spread before the social circle each week matter 
full of instruction, the interest and value heightened by ac- 
curate and highly-finished engravings. In the endless varie- 
ty to which we shail resort for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of our readers, we cannot, in an advertisement, em- 
brace all, orindeed much, The first volume, just completed, 
contains: 

POPULAR STORIES, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

TRAVELS IN ALL LANDS, 

ADVENTURES BY LAND AND SEA. 

HUNTING. 

MEMORABLE WOMEN, 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
AND PERIODS, 

POPULAR SCIENCE, 

GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 

BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-MADE MEN, 

BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN TO FAME, 

THE WONDERS OF NATURE AND ART. 

CAREFUL ENGRAVINGS OF PAINTINGS BY ANCIENT 
AND MODERN MASTERS OF ALL SCHOOLS, 

The CHIMNEY CORNER aimed to supply a want, and its 
prodigious success, unheralded and unadvertised, has been 
a proof of its entire acceptance to the thousands of families 
which now welcome it throughout the land, 

But there are many who have never yet chanced to see it, 
and at the commencement of the New Volume we call at- 
tention to its superiority and attractiveness, 

With the Second Volume begins a New and Attractive 
Story, by one of the ablest Lady Writersin America, entitled, 


The Nurse’s Story. 


OF VARIOUS NATIONS 





OS ee eee ..10 Cents, 
One Copy, SGU MNES 50555 ssbiposJodsnccdionss ond $1 00 
One Copy, six months., = ae eee 2 00 
«ne Copy, one year... Sauhinee 4 00 
Two Copies, one year, to one address............0.0000 7 50 
Five Copies, one year to one address, with an extra 

copy to the person sending name ..............-. 20 00 
EGE ANE D a no syeskbeentoes > <keeensveess canes 2 00 
Volume « bound in cloth, gilt edges........... ...... 400 


Purchasers of the first two numbers of Volume I, receive 
a splendid Gift Plate, “President Lincoln's Grand Reception 
of the Notabilities of the Nation, at the White House, 1865,” 

FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl street, New York. 
English Magazines, Periodi- 


cals and Newspapers. 


WILLMER & ROGERS, 47 Nassau-street, New-York, 
(Established 1844,) supply on subscription all English Maga: 
zines, Periodicals and New spapers. New Price List for 1866, 
now ready. 

EMOREST’S 
Splendid and reliable Fashions; 
nenter omposers; brilliant an original Stories by the most 
pular writers; magnificent Stee] Engravings; Illustrated 
Pecmea, Architec ‘ture, Household Matters, with ¢ ostly illustra- 
tions, and other literary gems. Fullsize Patterns, &c. Uni- 
versally acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine of Amer- 
ica, Yearly, $3, with a valuable premium. Published by 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y 
Splendid premiums and terms for clubs. A new, $5 W heel: 
er & Wilson Sewing Machine given for only 30 yearly sub- 
scribers, Circulars sent free. Ihe January Number, with 
brilliant novelties, now ready. 


The Laws of Life for 1866. 
VOLUME 9. 


{ An Original Monthly Health Journal, 
Edited by 
HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D.,, 
JAS. C JACKSON, M. D., 
F, WILSON HURD, M. D. 
Each number for 1866, will contain valuable information 
under the head of 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Each number for 1866, will contain a Lecture by JAMES 
C. JACKSON, M. D. 
Each number for 1866, will be worth the subscription price 
for the whole year. 
Single copies, as specimens, free, Liberal inducements to 








MONTHLY MAGAZINE.— 
popular Music by emi- 








Agents, 
SH 8 TOOT, 2 WOM avasrpssctcccvived $1 00 
AE Ris essthorr re ose 4 00 
ee ae i, 
Address F, WILSON HURD & Cco., 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Fe A REMARKABLE ROMANCE.— 

“The Dead eg MP a by george ¢. White, 
a SEE ADVERTISEMENT “GET THE BEST” 
ue HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 

address free of charge; every farmer should have it, 
P, BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 








Address 'N, P. 











Wilden’s Seedling Setenio,| 
| 


THE MOST PERFECT TOMATO GROWN. 


Is a Distinct Variety, and Highly 
Recommended by the Best Au- 
thorities in the Country. 





This new Tomato was originated by Hrnry TILDEN, of 
Davenport, Iowa, and has been largely grown by him for 
market, almost wholly monopolizing the trade of that city. 
He has also distributed seed among the principal gardeners 
about Boston, New York and Philadelphia, where it has been 
pronounced a distinct variety, and greatly superior to any 
other known. 

The past season, Mr. Tilden grew two acres, from which 
he marketed over 1,000 bushels, and received the highest 
praise and premiums wherever shown at Fairs. The season 
of picking lasted with him this year over three months. 

The editors of Tuk PRAIRIE FARMER have grown these to- 
matoes the past year, and fully endorse all that has been said 
of them for quality, yield and beauty, Read the following 
testimonials from some of the highest horticultural authori- 
ties in the United States: 

Tuos, MEEHAN, Cditor of the Gardener's Monthly, says: 
“ We have received from Mr, A. W. Harrison, a basket of this 
variety, and have tested them in various ways, satisfying 
ourselves that they are the best tomato out. 

“When first before the Horticultural Society this year, we 
thought we had seen tomatoes as smooth, clear and heavy as 
these, and we said so; but the testing of them tells more, 
and as the chief of our culinary bureau urges us to ‘plant 
nothing but Tilden next year,’ we suppose she is also of the 
same beliet.” 


PHILADELPHIA, lith month, °65, 

To HENRY TILDEN-—I have grown the past season toma- 
toes from the seed obtained from thee jn the spring under 
the name of the Tilden Tomato, I consider it a better vari- 
ety than has yet appeared in this market, being smooth and 
beautiful in appearance, and more solid and fleshy than any 
Ihave met with. Respectfully PASCHALL MORRIS, 

Seed Grower and Dealer, 1120 Market st., Philad’a. 

Boston, Mass., October, 1865.—Mr. Henry Tilden:—We 
have cultivated your Seedling Tomato the past summer, and 
have been greatly pleased with it. It promises in a greater 
degree more excellences than any other variety we have 
grown. It is of good size, round and smooth, a good color, 
nearly solid, a good bearer, moderately early, and what is of 
great importance, carries well and handles well for the 
market, Ites’y yours, HOVEY & CoO. 

The American Agriculturist says :—“‘ This comparatively 
new tomato is held in high estimation by the cultivators 
about Philadelphia, It is oval (flatwise) very smooth and 
solid. It is said to be of superior flavor, a great bearer, and 
so firm when ripe as to be very good for marketing.” 

E, A. Rrent, of Alton, Ills., writes to the Rural World :— 
“Last spring I procured some of the seed from Mr. Tilden, 
and have grown them this season along with five other sorts, 
the Large Early Smooth Red, Early York, Fejee, Lester's 
Perfected, and Extra Early Red, The Tilden proved the ear- 
liest, (contrary to Mr, Tilden’s representations) solidest, most 
productive, and best flavored of all; and I think so well of it 
that I shall grow no other next year either for my own use 
or for shipping.” 

JONATHAN PERIAM, Of Chicago; says:—“*I consider this 
Tomato (Tilden‘s) to be the best that I have ever grown. | It 
is a heavy bearer, has handsome shape and color, is smooth, 
solid, containing few seeds, of fine flavor, and bears trans- 
portation better than any other variety with which I am 
acquainted.” 

N. J. COLMAN, editor of the Rural World, on receiving a 
box of this Tomato from Mr, Tilden, says:—“ They were the 
largest and smoothest Tomato we ever saw, and their quality 
even surpassed their appearance.” 

Mr. Tilden selected the finest and most perfect specimens 
from more than a thousand bushels, and saved the seed from 
them, obtaining but a limited quantity, determined that 
nothing but the best should go out 


Distribution of Seed. 


The Publishers of THz. PRAIRIE FARMER have purchased | 
from Mr. Tilden the entire lot of this seed at a very large 
price to distribute to the subscribers to 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER. 


The distribution will be as follows: 


or does renew for 1866, and sends 5 cents, to pay for postage 
and putting up. 

One package to every new subscriber who sends 5 cents in 
addition to subscription, for postage and putting up. 

Each package will contain seed enough to raise from %5 to 
100 plants. Fifteen plants, well cultivated, will produce 
sufficient to supply any ordinary family. 


Additional Packages 


will be sent to any address, post-paid, on the receipt of 50 
cents. 

Sample copies of THe Prarriz FARMER sent FREE to any 
one who desires them, 

A good agent wanted for THe PRAIRIE FARMER in every 
neighborhood in which we have not one already. 

Terms of paper, $2.00 per year. 

Address EMERY & CO., Chicago, Ils. 





— December 20th, — 


ANOTHER SENSATION NOVEL, 
FROM A VERY HIGH SOURCE, 


(intellectually) as any discriminating reader will see before 


perusing many pages, is 


HERMAN : 


— OR, — 


‘YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


The vicissitudes and changes of human life, in almost every 
phase, are drawn by the hand of a master in the pages of this 
graphic work. It cannot be read without leaving a most 
salutary impression upon every mind and heart. We call it 
a “Sensation Novel,” not in the offensive sense in which the 
term is frequently applied to the wishy-washy emanations of 
the press, intended to pander tothe most depraved tastes, 
but in that higher, better and ennobling sense which we ap- 
ply to the best productions of Scott, Irving or Dickens. Buy 
it and read it assoon as published, and sce if we over-esti- 
mate its power. Two handsome volumes, Price, $3.50 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 149 Washington-sireet, Boston. 
‘LUB AGENTS should Twenty Cents 


for a specimen copy of 


Beadle’s Monthly. 


BEADLE & CO., No, 118 William-st., New-York. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
By P. A. HANAFORD. 

The Book for the People, published in both Eng- 
lish and German Language. 200 pages, neatly bound in cloth. 
Sent post-paid for $1 “Agents W anted, 

3. B. RUSSELL & CO., 
Pre-paid by First Mail to any Post-Office for $4 50. 
HE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATH- 
IC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains nearly 1,000 pages, illus 
trated with more than 300 Engravings, with Index complete. 
Agents Wanted. — FOWLER & WELLS, No, 889 
Broadw ay, New ¥ ork 





send 





Boston, Mass, 
: 








“ Of all the publications which have attained such a wide 
popularity, as issued by FOWLER & WELLS, none are 
more adapted to genera) utility than this rich, comprehen 
sive, and well arranged Encyclopedia, "—[N. Y. Tribune. 

_--——— gl 

Books by Return Mail.—Any | Book, Map, 
Chart, Portrait, Album, Magazine, or Paper, sent “by Re 
turn Post,” at Publishers’ prices. All Dictionaries, Gazet 
teers and Encyclopedias on the Natural Sciences, may be 
at this office. Please address MESSRS. FOWLER & WEL 
389 Broadway, New-York. 


PREMIUM!! 
PROFESSOR LANGE’'S 


Great Commentary 


ON THE 


GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 


We will give a copy of this unrivalled Commentary, worth 
FIVE DOLLARS, to any person who will send us a list of 
TEN new subscribers to the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TPMES 


Samples of the paper and full instructions sent to ay 

address on application, ) 
J.C. GARRIGUES & CO., 

Publishers and Dealers in Sabbath-School Books and Pe 











One package to every present subscriber who has regewed 


riodicals,-148 South Fourrn St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America. 











Fighting against 

oun asa fet the 

Good, the True, and 

the Beautif ™ 

A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance. 
A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber, 
Epecimen Copy sent tor Ten Cents. 
Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


“Mr, Sewell’s Paper already excels every other children’s 
paper that we know of in this country,.”— Chicago Eve. Jour. 


PUBLISHED THIS Day— 
A New and Beautiful Book. 
BRANCHES of PALM. 


By MRS. J. S. ADAMS. 


This book cannot fail to be welcomed and treasured by all 
lovers of “ the good, the beautiful, and the true.” 

Every one who possesses it will realize the truthfulness of 
a remark made by one who had the privilege of looking 
over its pages while in proof: “While I read it seems 
as though an angel stands by my,side and talks to 
me.” Another, in a letter to a Boston paper, says: 
“I¢ is mostly prose in form, but all poetry in spirit. It 
is a staff that will support every weary pilgrim of earth 
that takes it in hand. It tells us how to live better, and die 
happier, Its pages, all along, reveal the yet unrecognized 
goodness of God to man, Inchastisement, as well as in bles- 
sing, it recognizes the guidance of Wisdom. It isa precious 
book, for it gives the reader food and comfort. It is a book 
that every one afflicted needs; the wayward need it, the 
thoughtless need it, the unhappy need it. It is a sweet and 
holy song to the devoted and devout. The poor, the rich, the 
jgnorant and the wise, will find rich blessings in it, and it 
will guide the feet of many over dangerous places.” 

To the weary and worn pilgrims on these shores of time; 
to those who long for a voice from heaven to speak to them; 
to those who mourn as well as to those who rejoice—to all of 
us, journeying through this world of beauty to one yet more 
beautiful, these ‘Branches of Palm,” will truly prove to be 
the almoners of many spiritual blessings. 

This new work, finely printed, and beautifully bound; is 
eminently valuable and attractive as 
A Gift Book For ail Seasons, Persons and Occasions, 

1 Vol. 16mo. heavy paper, finely bound in English cloth, 
Price, $1.25 a copy: On receipt of which it will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, ADAMS & CO.,, Publishers, Boston. 














The Improved Phrenological Bust, de- 
signed for Learners, showing the exact location of all the 
Organs of the Brain, [By Express.] Large size, $1.75; Small 
size, 5c. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





OR BALLAD OF THE WAR.—“ BALL’S 
Bluff,” beautifully illustrated. 
See BEADLE’S MONTHLY for January. 
t8" SEE ADVERTISEMENT “GET THE BEST.” 





A ‘*Wirror of the Mind 3° or, your 
Character from your Likeness, For particulars how to have 
pictures taken, inclose a pre-paid envelope, addressed to 
yourself for answer, to MESSRS. FOWLER & WELLS 
389 Broadway, New York. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
The Children’s Old Friend. 


Its 26th year commences with January, 1866, and 
Contains the Best Stories, Descriptions, Essays, Poems, Pic- 
tures, and Puzzles, Prizes given Monthly for solving Puz- 
zles, and valuable Premiums for obtaing New Subscribers ; 
also, liberal inducements to Agents, _A fine Steel Engraving 
of Likur.-GEN. GRANT will be sent in the January number 
to all new subscribers. 

$150 per Yearin Advance. 15 Cents Single Copies. 
Address J. N, STEARNS, 111 Fulton 8t., N. Y. City. 


PEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—Do 
not fail to see the splendid January Number, comprising 
and combining an unparalleled array of literary gems, niu- 
Sic, stories, poems, fashions, engravings, architecture and 
other useful and entertaining literary novelties, universally 
acknowledged the model parlor magazine of America. 
Now is the time to Subscribe. 


yPLoyMENT, FOR ALL WHO DESIRE 

it, GOOD BOOKS. Wholesale terms sent on applica- 
tion, LARGE PROFITS and SECURITY AGAINST LOSS, 
Enclose stamp. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N, Y. 


66 Pue GAME OF DRAUGHTS, or CHECK- 
3 ERS Simplified,” and the “Beginners’ Sure Guide.” 
Either work can be had by enclosing fifty cents, and addres- 
sing A. J. DUNLAP, 416 Broadway, New York, who will 
send them post-paid, 
A New Work—Now in Press. 

Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character, 
based on Ethnology, Physiology, and Phrenology, illustra- 
ted with more than 1000 Engravings. Complete in four 
Parts, $4.00, sent by post. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR NUMEROUS GOOD THINGS, FROM 
- our best authors, in mroee and verse. 
ae See BEADLE’S MONTHLY for January. 
iB" SEE ADVERTISEMENT “GET THE BEST.” 























y= WHO ARE SOON TO START 


LIFE’S ACTIVE JOURNEY, 


And who would have two beautiful characters as examples 
read the story of HERMAN and ConsTANOE, in « book soon 
to be published by 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTON. 


ENTITLED 


HERMAN : 


Young Knighthood, 


Anu .nere learn what constitates noble Mannoop and Wom- 
ANHOOD; see what can be borne and forborne for principle, 
and the triumphant results of duty nobly done. 

It will be ready about December 20th. 

In two handsome volumes, Price, $3.50. 


NEW VOL! LOOK AT JANUARY NO!— 

Illustrated with Portraits on Pnys1oGNoMy, ETHNOLO- 
GY, PHRENOLOGY, PHysIoLoGy, PsycuoLoey, cte. The 
City of New York, and lots of rich reading. A DOUBLE 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Best ever issued. 
Begins new Vol. Only $2 a year, Address FOWLER & 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


OR OLD STYLE AND NEW STYLE.— 

A Unique Paper_on Woman's Toilet, elaborately illus- 

trated. See BEADLE’S MONTHLY for January, 
G2" SEE ADVERTISEMENT “GET THE BEST.” 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
Jannary.—The most entertaining periodical ever pre- 
sented to the American public—especially to the ladies. Do 
not fail to see the January No. Splendid novelties for 1866, 


“The Human Face Divine.” 


A New System of Physiognomy,—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complex- 
ion, with all “Signs of Character, and How to Read Them,” 

given in 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, EpiTor. 

Ethnology, Natural History of Man, nations and 
races described. Illustrations, 

Physiology, Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Muscles, 
and Nervous System, 

Phrenology, and the Temperaments, Man's Intellec- 
tual, Social, and Moral Nature, 

Physiognomy, with all the various “Signs of Charac- 
ter, and How to Read Them.” 

Psychology, the “Science of the Soul,” Man's rela- 
tions to this life, and the life to come.” 

4 

C2 A new Volume, the 43d, conimences with the Jan, No. 
Monthly, at $2. yearin advance, Sampl® numbers by first 
post, 20 cents, Clubs of Ten, or more, supplied at $1.50 each 
per copy. Now is the time to subscribe. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

















New Sheet Music—Choice and Desirable. 

My Mother’s Sweet Good-bye. Ballad, Feller, 30 
cts. I know he will Return. Song udolphsen, 
30 cts, I Have Listened for Her Footsteps. Song 
and Chorus, Jfeller, 30 cts, Have no Joy but in 
thy Smile. Ballad. eller, 30 cts. Cot where the 
Old Folks Died. Song and Chorus, Leavitt, 30 cts. 
Kiss me while I’m Dreaming. Song. Wimmer- 
atedt, Mcts. Sent postpaic. on receipt of price, by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


All Works on Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psy- 
chology, Ethnology, Mechanism, Photography, Anatomy, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Education, etc., supplied by MESSRS. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 3889 Broadway, New York. See our 
SpEecIAL List of Private Medical Works. Agents Wanted. 

OR THE GORILLA AT HOME; OR, 
Anecdotes of Natural History, with illustrations, 


See BEADLE’S MONTHLY for January. 
{2 SEE ADVERTISEMENT “GET THE BEST.” 


HOVEY’S MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE. 


The 32d Volume of this old and well-known Magazine will 
commence January 1, 1866. Terms $2 a year. Complete 
sets in $1 Volumes, bound, for $52. 

Our SPECIAL LIST OF PRIVATE ANA- 
TOMICAL, MEDICAL, AND PHYsTOLOGICAL Books, in- 
tended for those who need them, sent on receipt of stamp. 














| FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 





The New--York Tribune. 


1866. 


Our most.momentuous, arduous struggle naving resulted 
in the triumph of American Nationality, the utter discom” 
fiture and overthrow of Secessio! and Slavery, Tue Tri- 
BUNE, profoundly rejoicing in this result, will labor to con- 
serve the legitimate fruits of this grand, benignant victory 
by rendering Liberty and Opportunity the common heritage 
of the whole American People now and evermore, 

Discountenancing all unmanly exultation or needless in- 
fliction of pain or privation on the upholders of the lost 
cause, it will insist on the earliest possible restoration of the 
Southern States to their former power and influence in our 
Union on the basis of All Rights for All their People. 

It will labor in hope to prove that the substitution of Free 
for Slave-Labor must inevitably and universally conduce to 
the increase of Industry, Thrift, Prosperity and Wealth, so 
that the South, within the next ten years, must look back 
amazed on her long persistence in a practice so baleful as 
the chattelizing of Man. 

It will labor for the diffusion of Common School Educa- 
tion, Manufactures, the Useful Arts, &c., &c., throughout 
every portion of our country, but especially throughout the 
sections hitherto devoid of them, believing that every good 
end will thereby be subserved and the interest of every use- 
ful and worthy class promoted. 

It will urge the Protection of Home Industry by discrimi. 
nating duties on Foreign Products imported, with a view to 
drawing hither the most capable and skillful artificers and 
artisans of Europe, and the naturalizing on our soil of many 
branches of production hitherto all but confined to the Old 
World, while it would strengthen and extend those which 
have already a foothold among us. 

It will give careful attention to progress and improve- 
ment in Agriculture, doing. its best at once to bring markets 
to the doors of our farmers and teach them how to make the 





most of the opportunities thus afforded them. 

It will devote constant attention to Markets, especially 
for Agricultural Products, with intent to save both producer 
and consumer from being victimized by the spéculator and 
forestaller. 

And, giving fair scope to Current Literature, to the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and to the General News of the Day, 
it hopes to retain its old patrons and attract many new to 
bear them company. 

We rarely employ traveling agents, as 80 many impostors 
are habitually prowling in the assumed capacity of solici- 
tors for journals, We prefer that our subscribers shall pay 
their money to persons they know and of whose integrity 
they are assured. Any friend who believes he will do good 
by increasing the circulation of Tok TRIBUNE is authorized 
to solicit and receive subscriptions. Specimen copies will 
be promptly sent without charge to those requiring them, 
and we trust many friends will be moved to ask their nejgh- 
bors and acquaintances to join in making up their clubs, 


TERMS, 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers... .. #2 00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five, ...:..22:.. ccccccccccsccecs 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers.......... 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers...... 834 00 
Ten coples, to One AAAROMNE is Soni id cesccdvecccescccvceese 16 00 
Twenty copies, to One AAAPESS, .........ccccccsceeeseceees 30 00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten, 

For clubs of twenty, two extra copies, or one copy of the 
Semi-Weekly, will be sent gratis, 

For clubs of fifty, five copies, or one of the Daily Tribune 
will be sent gratis for one year, 

Subscribers in Canada must send 20 cents each in addition 
to pay U. 8. postage. 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 






Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, for each copy..... 

On receipt of $30 for ten copies, an extra copy will besent 
six months. On receipt of $45 for fifteen copies, an extra 
copy will be sent one year. For $100 we will send thirty- 
four copies, and one copy DAILY TRIBUNE, gratis. 

Subscribers in Canada must send 40 cents in addition, to 
prepay United States postage. 

DAILY TRIBUNE, 
$10 per annum, 

Subscribers in Canada must send ‘$1.20 in addition, to pre- 

pay United States -postage. 


Terms cash in advance, 
Drafts on New-York, or Post-Office orders, payable to the 


| order of THE TRIBUNE, being safer, are preferable to any 


other mode of remittance. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, Tribune Buildings, New-York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








(Business Notices—$1 25 per agate line of space.) 


PAARL DLR LELEIOEFEGOEGOEGELGwawmwwrrw 


and Reliable Garden Seeds—— 


Pure 








By Mail, 


On Receipt of Price Annexed. 


Postage Paid, 





JAMES SHEPPARD & CO., SEED MERCHANTS, 







214 Pearl 


Will forward any of the following Seeds, by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States or Territories, affording all an opportunity to‘obtain Pure and Genuine 





Street, New York, 


Seeds at a very reasonable price.——Ten per cent. Discount allowed on all orders exceeding Twenty Dollars. 


Peas. 














Extra Early Daniel O’Rourke,........$ 50 cts, 
Extra Early Tom a. SI: eA 80 ° 
Early Kent.. ae Ore has 
Blue Imperial Japaarepuceysocecdsss - — 
Champion of England.......... ..-..+ 50 °° 
Biack Eyed Marrowfat..........+..-++ 30 - 
White Marrowfat..............---+-+ 30 - 
Beans. 
Early Yellow Six Weeks, Bush...... 50 - 
Early Newington Wonder, °° ...... 59 - 
Refugee, or 1000 to 1, SF eyes 50 *- 
Large White Lima, Pole............. 75 °° 
Artichoke. 
per 
Green Globe ....codeiecccces. coccccces €0 cts, 
Asparagus. 
Giant Purple Top...........0.6..+55- 10 - 
Beet. 
Extra Bariy Turnip........ ret eae 10 - 
Early Blood Turnip. ........... 605+ Re La 
Long Smooth Blood............ Ciccvee Bes 
ER nos stcnpecees 20 - 
Swiss Bei Bilvert..:.'......scc00. 16 °° 
White OL, DOM. 5. 5ncc00000¥s 10 - 
Long Red fangel Wurtzel tase spose es 
TS pla Si Ps peers 10° 
Long Yellow 2 4- Sieh agsceeeee 10 - 
Yellow Globe + ee ee _ 
Broocoli. 
cote atin 06 chp clgss devin ge oce 60 -° 
arly Purple....... 60 - 
ly Purple Cape Sens agence vcdqee 95° 
White Cape:...:...ccccecvevere 100°: 
IEDUIRS.. 10000902 ccccce covece 100° 
Brussels canheane 
Fine Imporied.............. abe 80 -° 
Cabbage. 
EN 0: ers 25.°° 
Early ee 25 °° 
Early Id... SeUsunvensys scenes -- 
MPOtIe TREE: .. 22-2. 0cccccc0e §=686 °° 
Early Winningstadt.. SC a iebbbnsbeese $0 °° 
et Drttmh@ad............00 Seaases 2 °° 
PEED aus. cece cocccccncccee ies 
Early Sugar Loaf,. 25 °° 
ReEED BUDD WONT 6.60.05 0000 ccc cccces 40 °° 
Stone Mason ..............:. oes -senens 40 °° 
Large Late Drumhead................ 40 °° 
Premium Fiat Dutch................. oe RS 
Green Globe ~ gS fe<ceve idtubevctss .. 
Drumhead Savoy. .......cce.cee es: 25 °° 
Green Glazed,.......... 00006006 becene 25 °° 
Red Duich Pickling ......... scesccoce 25 ° 
Carrot. 
Early Scarlet Horn: .....5......%. .-- -: 
Long Orange..:..,....... Seseocses 15° 
Large Altringham...... 15° 
Long Blood or Purple. 16 °° 
Large White Belgian..............- 10 °° 
Cauliflower. 
Early Paris......... so 3 OO °° 
Half Early DMMNG. « cdc.eine bas debos 1 00 - 
Early London............+ bvcccetevcee 75 - 
Early Walcheren............. ee ee 73° 
Remtge Asiatic. «5. ...:.060 vp vee fadvehes 7 
Celery. 
Early White Solid. ........ 30 
French, Self Blanching.. 30 
Early Red Solid.......... Beeseavaehscs 30 -- 
Turnip Rooted, Celeriac.............. 30 -° 
Chervil. 
COMIN OF DORR... os isc cdsescceciee 30 
Corn Salad. 
Round Leaved .. 0505.5 2602sccecceees ie 
Cress. 
Curled or Pepper Grass............... a 
Broad Leonel Fcceospaenesab does evscecs 10 °° 
Collards. 
TEMMLscbSen, os. stbevs.ocespanakan 15° 
Cucumber. 
oe a pate 
Early Short Green................ ef) idee 
Early Green Cluster.................. 15 °° 
Early White Spined. ..,.............. 15 °° 
London Loos. an. OE eee 15 * 
Extra Long Green mar . pace tetows ce 25 ° 
Gherkin or Burr,,..... seeses wees O”” 


oz. per p’kt, 
10 cts, 


per quart. pr p’kt. 
10 cts, 


10 °° 
10°: 


OOOaaaaraan 


_ 
AAToaaaa 


Oognac 


Onan 


ow 


oa 


ON Ooo 


J 
| 








Corn. 

per quart. per p’kt. 
Early Sweet or Sugar osahe OSE pesebey $ 30 cts. 10 cts. 

Large Se. fe setae paseneeese Wy a0 ° 
Evergreen ** °° cccccsccce coves 30 °° ed 

Egg Plant. 
per oz. per p’kt. 
Early Long Purple.... ..cccesesssecres 60 -° 10 °° 
Improved Large Purple............... 1 00 - 15 °° 
Endive. 

Bo. Wt Rr eee 35 - 5 
WV NNO CRIB, .cccccsccc0es ck sbraeatene 35° 5 
BORG THRUO sos kane ced Seed.cececsces 1 OO ea 

Kale. 

| Green Curled Scotch ......,..000 sees 25 - S.° 
Purple Curled......0.2 0.05% LOTTE 26.°° Jabs 
German Brown Curled... a, Pe 
Dwarf German Greens..... io ae ..°* 
OR TRIB 060.0: 00 ene babanensedseneeees ee _ Mahe 

Kohl Rabi. 
Early White Vienna............+ coon 40 2 
Large Green or White.............+06 25 5° 
Large -POrple ova o0scsc. fe ven ssoceicece 3: es 
Leek. 
Large Flag, or Scotch........c0.csese 30 e* 
Lettuce. 

Early Curled Silesia. ,..........se0.00- 33 - 5° 
Large White Cabbage................. »* Ban 
— Cane 25S sch Sp pta's chiepeaa ues -- “ 5° 

mpesial DOP kw ee noes oscsccce oie? ; 6 
ioe a S320. Jo ss a0 ane aoop. ae"? 
Butter—very fine............ gossteses aw aes 
BrOWR Dita: s oo 00053. ctecbd 06 ieucee 6: Se: 
DEER, cacas. a -0s0scasebehebns 30 - 5° 
og a ae 30 - 6° 
CSTWOR TOTES GOOG 0 oe, cccccccsddnstpive = pts 

Martynia. 
Pe TIE = Sac acacsoo0sksesesscoce 30 A” 
Musk Melon. 
Early Jenny Lind...... ......sccceee 15 - 5.’ 
TLOUIY WE MUD PODOR... 2020s 0s000 cecesces 30 ° ee 
SIT MINTED 555 0 c0000nccee ccne ~~" ~ ilk 
Skillman’s Fine Netted........ .....-. 6 -° 6° 
PUR SS i be sche eherababowasenas ae yd 
a, AR Pe ns sdacee Sat G:: 
SITS PHOS 6 0:4 0% + 0p 0'9:455 95s shseee ° ie 
Water Melon. 
Mountain Sweet, or Ice Cream........ eae S* 
PEDRUUER EIN 55 cicscodoe coe scene * RS 
IG MINEO, <4 <086c8ccccscccecsss. Ee° ae 
Goodwin’s Imperial .. Re mieateue veces . a ** 5° 
Ne Se A eer 30 - * 
Citron for Preserves..........+- bas rene ees S 
Mustard. 

White or Yomow........ .scccccees.see 10 - 6 ** 
SP IE Os ccnp scowhicnssen cesses °° 5.*% 
Nasturtium. 

Tall (Indian Cress).. 25 5° 
eee es, MET eakaseescecoen's 35 ee 
Okra. 

Long Green.......... At ES EY eee 15 - or 
DWE FOMUD. 2 000043 sesh bocdddccconssk 15 - 5° 
Onion. 

| Extra Early Red..,............ Seceses, Ht? 10: 
Large Red Wethersfield....... diccke:s ala? 5°: 
Large Yellow Dutch............ esdees 20 - ie 
Yellow ee. aps seeceee iwbsn ceases 20 - 6° 
MEST TTS Ce ee 40 - 6° 

Parsley. 
Curled or Double... .....s.ccccccsccose 10° $- 
Plain or Single........... Sccccncee cee’ 10 - 6° 
Hamburg or Rooted..............e000 a o* 

Parsnep, ‘ 
Long Smooth erage. OTS Paro akg 3 
Gurnsey or Cup.. eccessnecceceess« 10. °° ms: 

‘Pepper. f 
PC ht, ar 50--- + -30 - 
Large Bell or Bull Nose............... 60° 10 - 
Long Cayenne..............0.cce0e8 r. O° 10 - 
EE MRISNININID 5.5 5.000.05000d.hadcvecss 50 - 10° 
BRR DPARMIGN..0cccce veces bs -ccdvons 50 -- 10 - 
Preys cooee 50°" 5 10° 

Pumpkin. 
SI BONA, oo 0s'000000isnnnvess sacs 10 t 
wf OE eee ee ee 
Cushaw 




















Radish. 


Long Scarlet Short To 
Early Scarlet Olive “epee 
Early Scarlet Turnip. pone 








pe ay aeons | 
Rss AVON SUMO. 5 55's coc cnetsctesee ccs 
White Summer Turnip easth sadmpege nes come 
Yellow oo Tt > Makgb-adde a satis sniee cone 
Grey 
Parse < pe Bisa edadiw leeee ee 
Black Spanis de Dhan? asOuSnas'tnsesatetecte vee 
Scarlet Chinese Winter.........ccsccsseess 
Rhubarb 
Myatt’s Vietoria.. is iéais csi eeth cask $ eotee. 20 °° 
Salsify. 
WOODS DMO S555 5s cs aesterscdessss'cted - oe 
Scorzonera, 
Black Salsify..... eroenviess Wuapageodeesd 3°: 
Spinach. 
Round Leaved. .......000 OPTS CPE E ETE Te 
OTOREAY, DIEING, cove svc bday aged ares easd cons pee 
RU TOURS 2 gas oe betc se bets cee os - pS 
New Zealand.........0.00-0 epgetaes. 3e <n 
eg | Re ye de a ee 10 °° 
Squash, 
Se ROMNOR RUE sc. beeess ss seccewes es 1D °° 
Early White Bush Scallop................. p<: 
i ee ee OT a ee i 
Summer Crookneck.......0.00.seece ee. ees ae 
WOME rOORWOOk 55.5 08 555s acc cece cece: aes 
Bosion Marrow........ na fete ers ter 2eacenats 35°*° 
Pa a” Sees VP eee +2 
Lima Cocoanut.............00- i Aim Wiss 
ee tr tere eee 30 -: 
Extra Early Red............ 


Large Smooth Red. 
Fejee Island, Pink.. 





Lester’s Perfected.. 

SO es ee ee Pee eae Ee Pe 
Pear Shaped.......... gactns Saeswtmmantes ve80°** 
a Bt ee Paneth Chet eNctesc ecu 2: 
ROUOW MOY os ho Sie 8. vctiasts caeedtce es. « _ 
Cook’s Favorite.......... Sere ye iy 

Turnip, 

Early White Flat Dutch.......... ........ 10 -*2 
BGTiy CAVES BUG Sh oes icc teste taberne eee 
Red To ) Biran LMOVOG......ccsciive Scdeces 10 - 
Large White Glob@irrs......ccces.cccccsecs 7’ 
Large White Nori ty... 000... ccs e ees BS 
RS RASS RS A ae ee a "°° 
be erie ee eee eee 10-:° 
OrARRS BOUT.» 5 55 Se TCR eve Ceeeeetstscveece 10 °° 
Robson’s Golden Ball............ 0.0.00 By Wek: 
BAS We MILT ONO so o'5c.a -csounscgeodeesee 30.-:: 
Purple Top Ruta-Baga. Re ee 






Skirving’s Improved Ruta- -Baga.. 





Marshall’s ee Pee | pas 
WU MNS MARMARA nso 6.055's0dc8'ess ven sitess 90 
Herb Seeds. 
UIE coo Cain 45s ane eCKCRS coins se Seee sve 15 
Bs sop. Ste sate Et teaidash ones tape 
CE OS ETOP REE OP) gk: 
no aS EESSSERE EO? Spi der tne el ly i ee 
Carraway...... be 9008000 oes doe sé wos ct tbe 10 °° 
RR Pee ae aye > 15 
eerehanmt padn cesWaeMeDeb OPC usesieces ccvteelg 76 °° 
OP na otc ctbees sue ade eee ccevesscdccee ww? 
SOI 0:0 06 SSS SSCS SCEE CERT ee 8s Cand be $0 °° 
Pot Marigold............ TT eee ert 30 °° 
Rosemary, Bae nb 665 p90) 5540 SESS 255 00s wae cee 
ut, BIE SS eee 
a ER Ee ea 







slewerare.e {gg «igi: DEEL ee 
Sweet Marjoram 
Sweet Fennel... 
Sweet Basil.. 
Tansy. 








PU cone eikwokecsnses., co... es 

ce pie lanes do* gs BELT EERE ee 30 °° 

| Oe 8 Fe ee eee SO eae 785; 
CONSIGNMENTS 


of Peas, Beans, Flax Seed, 


per oz. oo pkt, 
iSc 


5 cts, 


ee ee te ee 


Onn wga 


oon oor on Gren 


oon 
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or tn OF gn on OF en Gr Or On Gr Or 


Beeswax, Hair, Feathefs, 
Ginseng, Dried Fruits, etc., are respectfully solicited by 
JAMES SHEPPARD & CO., 


Seed and Commission Merchants, 


214 Pearl Street, New Yorks — 


























